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RUSSIA'S VIEW OF HER MISSION 


Tue Russo-Japanese war has diverted the attention of all Europe to 
Russia. Newspapers, books, and articles have discussed her and her 
people from every point of view, but these criticisms have all been 
from an outsider’s or onlooker’s point of view. There have been few 
or no attempts to let Russia herself explain her aims and policy. Of 
course there have been numberless papers and articles written taking 
her side, but an advocate does not always see things exactly in the 
same way as his client does. An article which contains no criticism 
either for or against Russia, but simply gives a résumé of what the 
Russians themselves have written and thought about their policy in 
the East and what is happening there, may be interesting. 

To find out what is the aim of the Russian governing classes one 
has to read the political pamphlets issued from the Russian press, 
and to remember that these pamphlets do not represent every class 
of opinion, for pamphlets with views opposed to those of the 
bureaucracy could not be published. No proof sheets are allowed 
to pass without being seen by the censor. For this reason there are 
no ‘ stop the war’ pamphlets nor any deprecating the Russian advance 
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to the East. They are of two classes—pamphlets intended for the 
upper and middle classes, and those intended for the reading of the 
peasant. 

Pamphlets have a very much larger circulation, and are in some 
ways more important, than newspapers. Newspapers, although they 
exist in the large towns, are not much read by the masses and hardly 
penetrate into the rural districts. In fact, the tract may be said to 
constitute the principal means of political education. Russia has, of 
course, not got political leaders to make speeches, nor are there public 
bodies in which political discussion is allowed. The best means, 
therefore, apart from private discussion with individuals, of finding 
out what are the views of the governing class is afforded by the 
perusal of these political tracts. The importance of pamphlets has 
been semi-officially recognised, and there is a Permanent Commission for 
popular reading, enjoying Imperial patronage, which publishes them 
for the million. The pamphlets more or less represent the official 
view, and when read with this caution are instructive. Besides these 
political pamphlets there are a large number of novelettes, if a story 
of twenty pages can be dignified by such a name, which are sold at 
a penny or a halfpenny. Since the outbreak of the war the scene of 
many stories has been put in Manchuria and Siberia, and they deal 
with incidents during the campaign. 

It is proposed in this article to give first a résumé of a pamphlet 
addressed to the higher classes, and then of one produced for the con- 
sumption of the peasantry. They both clearly show the official view 
of Russia’s destiny and policy. Criticism is not within the scope of 
this article, as it is only intended to let the Russian official state his 
own view. We afterwards give the reader one or two of the short 
stories dealing with the war. 

There is an advantage in letting these pamphlets tell their story 
in their own way. If any European country but Russia is criticised, 
the reader has almost invariably got first-hand knowledge by which 
he can test the value of the criticism. But this is not the case when 
he is dealing with criticism of Russia and her people. There is little 
or no first-hand knowledge of Russia and the Russian people in Eng- 
land, although it is not forty-eight hours away. No one learns Rus- 
sian except for some very definite purpose, and the result is we in 
England understand the nations of India better than a people at our 
doors. Such first-hand knowledge of the Russians as is possessed is 
almost entirely based on meeting the cosmopolitan Russian, whose 
nationality is rather European than Russian. The secondhand 
information derived from histories and novels conveys, somehow, as 
little true an impression as a photograph does of an individual. When 
you know the person the photograph means one thing ; when you 
do not, it represents something quite different. 

We may take as typical of the views of the upper and bureau- 
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cratic classes a pamphlet—not, however, of much merit—by Prince 
Ouchtomsky, the traveller. In this section of society a pamphlet 
occupies much the same position as it does in England, and has about 
the same kind of circulation. The prince opens with a chapter on 
what he calls Pan-Mongolism, or the question of the Yellow Peril, the 
fear of which he waives aside without much discussion. It is his 
opinion that no such invasion is possible, or even can be possible. 
But he blames Russia, nevertheless, for having neglected her oppor- 
tunities. Years ago she should have made friends with Japan and 
treated her as a younger brother and as ‘ the natural ally of Russia 
against the West,’ which is now feasting on the lazy, sleeping East. 

But while the nations of Europe were trimming their lamps the 
great Russian nation was slumbering, and the youth of the East, 
instead of coming to their nearest neighbour, Russia, for instruction, 
as one would naturally have expected, went farther West. Russia 
showed no sympathy with the Land of the Rising Sun; and so, 
when the troubles with China began and the Manchurian dynasty 
was tottering under the shock of the Russian power, the ‘ demoniacal 
nature of the Japanese, together with their anxiety to be objects of 
general attention and to be in the forefront of the nations, burst 
forth.’ Fate, however, has clearly -shown that it is not Japan’s lot 
to interfere in the life and normal development of Asia. 

But what has taken Russia eastwards ? asks Prince Ouchtomsky. 
She has a mission to perform, says our author, in civilisation—a 
great and glorious mission, which Nature has given her. The idea of 
going to the East has been rooted in the race for ages, and is a purely 
European impulse and of ancient origin. The spirit of the Vikings 
is in the Russian people. ‘ We have become Europ2ans in the measure 
that we have drunk in the “ impetus ” of the Vikings.’ The western 
part of Europe has exhibited a strange want of comprehension by 
encouraging and backing up the Japanese, who aspire to play the 
réle of twentieth-century Huns. ‘It is our task to be the pioneers 
of civilisation in the East.’ 

Great stress is laid on the necessity of Russians using every moral 
instrument in their power to gain the friendship and respect of the 
Asiatics. China knows very well that Japan is aiming at her sub- 
jugation, while the Tsar comes with a mission of peace and goodwill. 
The prince urges that the time has come for drawing all the Mongol 
tribes along the border into alliance and friendship. Even Thibet, 
since the English expedition, has cast her eyes to Russia for protection 
and sympathy. 

Japan, he says, has no real desire to take up this work. She is only 
bent on conquest, and is still a country of savages, with here and there 
just a touch of civilisation. At bottom she is barbarous, and the 
spirit of the people is clouded over by centuries of wild tradition 
and mysterious custom. Her ideals lack greatness, as is even shown 
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in her art; and her treatment of women alone is sufficient proof of 
her backward condition. The whole country may, indeed, be said 
to be an ‘anachronism.’ Whatever civilisation Japan has acquired 
came over from Korea a couple of centuries ago. The Japanese 
were attracted by the richness and progress of that country; they 
not only invited the Koreans to settle on their islands and introduce 
the nobler arts among them, but they themselves crossed the narrow 
seas to the continent and overran all those districts. Korea was 
conquered and so mercilessly reduced that poverty and misery 
were rampant. This was practically the return which the Japanese 
made to the Koreans for their introduction to culture. In their 
hearts the Japanese despise the foreigner and western civilisation, 
but the development of trade and the immense relations which have 
been created with France, Germany, America, and England have 
compelled the islander to faire bonne mine & mauvais jeu. 

‘Russia, which has opened new ways to the Pacific Ocean, is, 
however, far too strong, and has also such an unshaken faith in her 
future that she could never allow a comparatively young kingdom 
to stand in her way—a kingdom, too, bound down to the present 
day by all the elements of a worn-out and prehistoric culture.’ 

The present crisis is mainly due to the western countries of the 
world, and especially to the greed of England ; but punishment, he 
warns us, is sure to overtake us. Had it not been for the English 
Press and its cunning flattery, things might have taken a different 
turn. The song of Japanese greatness and genius which it sang was 
too much for this vain little nation of warriors. And the pamphlet 
closes by reminding his readers that he prophesied thirteen years ago 
that a cruel fate awaits the Kingdom of the Rising Sun—revolutions 
within and attacks from without, and the best of her sons lost to her 
in the desire for empty glory. 

Next we come to a pamphlet issued by the Permanent Commission 
for popular reading, which is entitled the ‘Movement of Russia in 
the Far East.’ The importance of this pamphlet is not the novelty 
of the facts contained in it, but that it contains the ideas which the 
Russian bureaucracy wish to instil into the people, and that they are 
semi-officially promulgated. 

The Permanent Commission for popular reading was founded by 
permission of the Tsar in 1872 to give lectures to the people of St. 
Petersburg and its neighbourhood. Although it is under the control 
of the Minister of Education and receives Imperial patronage, it is 
strictly a local commission. Its publications, however, circulate 
throughout the empire. It owes its origin to lectures instituted by 
the War Office for teaching the soldiers. These lectures attracted 
the attention of the head of the Petersburg police, Trepov, who was 
so pleased with them and the effect they had on the soldiers that he 
thought his labours would be lightened and the people benefited if 
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they were extended to the people and continued permanently. With 
this view he wrote a memorandum explaining his ideas to Emperor 
Alexander the Second, and pointing out that police measures were 
really useless in the struggle against popular ignorance. Alexander 
yielded to his pressure somewhat reluctantly, for he wrote: ‘Such 
readings may, indeed, have a useful influence on popular manners, 
but very great care must be exercised in the conduct of them.’ 

Gradually the lectures began to be reproduced in the form of 
pamphlets, and out of this custom the Commission has developed a 
considerable publishing business. It has been so successful that the 
Government recognised its utility by allotting a sum of money in the 
Budget (1886) for carrying on the work. Other cities also sought to 
imitate the idea, but difficulties arose, and what was considered good 
for St. Petersburg was thought bad elsewhere. One of the places 
which took up the idea zealously was Moscow. So much official 
opposition was, however, thrown in the way that it took over two 
years before Moscow was even allowed (1874) to take a step towards 
the formation of a private society for popular reading, and it has 
not even now obtained Imperial patronage or grant. It relies for its 
support on the subscriptions of members and the various merchant 
and industrial guilds. : 

An idea of the work of the Permanent Commission may be gathered 
from the following titles of the pamphlets published: ‘The Life of the 
Virgin Mary,’ ‘The Crusades,’ ‘The Beginning of Christianity in 
Russia,’ ‘ The Successors of Peter the Great,’ ‘On the Theatre,’ ‘ On 
India and the Hindoos,’ ‘On London and the English,’ ‘How Paper 
is Made and how Books are Printed,’ ‘ On Coal.’ 

The ‘Movement of Russia in the Far East’ traces the Eastern 
movement from the end of the fifteenth century downwards. It begins 
with the expeditions made in 1480 by adventurous captains of the 
princes of Moscow to reduce the wild tribes on the Asiatic side of the 
Ural Mountains to vassalage. The pamphlet says the Russians were 
always distinguished from the Western Europeans by their love of 
wide expanses and large distances, and describes the Russian people 
as being a nation of agriculturists who are only happy when they can 
spend a free life in the wide steppes with open country or forests. 
At the end of the sixteenth century Russia’s only outlet was towards 
the East. On the North she was closed by the Arctic seas and 
icebound for two-thirds of the year, on the West by the more highly 
organised central States, and on the South by the wild Mongol tribes, 
who barred progress towards the Black and Caspian Seas. Russia 
had just begun to feel itself a nation in the time of John the 
Terrible, when the princes of Moscow broke down the power of the 
Khans of Kazan, and it was in his time that the mutual jealousies of 
the Siberian chiefs gave him an opportunity of expanding towards 
the East. This led to the foundation of Tobolsk, the first actual 
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Russian settlement in Siberia. In that same monarch’s reign (1579) 
the celebrated popular hero, Ermak, the Russian Strongbow, sum- 
moned by some Russian traders, set out with his free companies of 
5000 men to conquer the Empire of Siberia, which he successfully 
accomplished within a year, and did homage for it to the Tsar. The 
conquest of Kazan opened out the route by the Volga to the Caspian 
and the conquest of Siberia to the Far East, and ultimately to the 
Pacific, and thereby decided Russia’s course. 

A contrast is then drawn between the conduct of the English and 
the other nations of Western Europe in their colonial enterprises 
and that of the Russians. 

As Western Europe went West to search out new lands, so 
Eastern Europe went East, and the conquest of the East and the 
West has been going on simultaneously. The Westerns found 
among the nations of America and India buyers for their produce, 
and made of the inhabitants not only vassals but slaves. Slaves 
were necessary to the higher European classes because their former 
villeins had begun to free themselves from serfage. The Spaniard, 
the Portuguese, and the English did not hesitate to annihilate 
thousands of weak races in order to settle their superfluous popu- 
lations ; and so into the countries now little inhabited or almost 
deserted the Western Europeans gladly emigrated from an over- 
populated Europe. These emigrants in turn have increased so in 
numbers and strength that they have been able to cast off the yoke 
of their mother countries, who had hoped to profit by their labour 
and industry. 

The Russian emigrants into Siberia acted quite differently. They 
were not naturally cruel to the conquered races, as other Europeans ; 
they only showed harshness when they met with a stubborn resis- 
tance to their advance. The conquerors established fortified posts 
and founded towns, in which they settled. They preserved the country 
for their fatherland. They lived and intermarried with the aborigines 
instead of annihilating them, like the English settlers and the other 
Europeans the natives of America. During the succeeding century 
the chief towns in Siberia were founded, and the conquests of Russia 
extended to Lake Baikal and right up to the banks of the Amoor 
(1644). It was then that really the first discovery of the way from 
the Arctic Ocean through Behring Straits was made by the Cossack 
traveller Dejnev. He started from Yakutsk, went up to the Arctic 
Ocean, and, skirting its shores, came down by the Straits which are 
now known as the Behring Straits—a route which Behring eighty 
years later got the credit of having discovered for the first time. 

During the whole seventeenth century the Russians were occupied 
in driving back the Mongol races; and, as Russia’s boundaries on 
the Amoor were coterminous with those of the Chinese empire, she 
sent her ambassadors to Peking as early as 1567. Every Russian 
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made his conquests not for his own advantage, but in the name 
of the great Tsar of all the Russias. The bond with the distant 
capital was always maintained, and the people conquered along the 
way gladly paid tribute to the Tsar, of whom so many wonderful 
stories were told. The Russian Government in 1600 began artifi- 
cially to increase the emigration in Siberia by sending political mis- 
demeanants, much as the English sent convicts to Australia. One of 
the first of these is said to have been the bellringer who rang the joy 
bells announcing the death of the Tsarevitch Dimitri. Many other 
conspirators and sectarians followed him into involuntary exile, and 
introduced Russian customs and manners. 

The writer of the pamphlet is constantly at pains to show how 
Siberia had been won by peaceable means, and that the wide tracts 
of that country, with its vast possibilities for agriculture and its even 
climate, contained all the essentials which the Russian requires and 
to which he is accustomed, and which were necessary for his expansion. 
He admits that collisions were inevitable between two peoples like 
the Russians and the Chinese—living so close and with little know- 
ledge of each other—and that they were not long in coming. Through- 
out he takes great credit to Russia for having delivered Europe from 
Tartar and Mongol invasion, and ‘describes how the Russian drove 
back these races from the plains of South-Eastern Russia, where 
these hordes were a danger to all Europe, and points out how, to this 
day, she continues her self-imposed task. 

The Amoor was the scene of the first struggle between Russia and 
China. On the banks of this river some settlers had founded the 
town of Albasin (1640) on the site of the Manchurian hamlet of Aksa. 
Most of its trade was done here by way of barter under the protec- 
tion of the Russians. The Manchurians, however, jealous of the 
intrusion of the strangers and well aware of the great natural 
resources of the country, made friends with the Chinese, and set to 
work to drive out the ‘ Northern Devils,’ as they called the Russians. 

The struggles that took place during the whole course of the 
seventeenth century between the semi-independent Russian adven- 
turers and the Chinese empire along the banks of the Amoor are 
described, but it is not to our purpose to enter into them in detail. 
These adventurers, although they paid tribute to the Tsar, seem not 
to have been under the direct Government of Russia. The struggle 
centred round Albasin, which was on several occasions rased to the 
ground by the Chinese. In one of the fights that took place twenty- 
five Russian settlers with their families were carried off to Pekin 
and enrolled in the Chinese Emperor’s bodyguard. They were 
allowed to keep their religion, and the priest who accompanied them 
built the first Russian church which existed in Pekin. They took 
their families with them, and so formed a Russian colony so far 
back as 1685. The conflict along the Amoor for a long time was 
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waged with varying success, and the Russians were obliged eventually 
to conclude a treaty (1689) by which they gave up all right of settle- 
ment along the Amoor. The chief blame for this disastrous result is 
set down to two Jesuits who purported to come as ambassadors from 
Pekin. (The writer explains in a note that the Jesuits are a Catholic 
brotherhood who are well known for the principle ‘ Do evil that good 
may come.’) The Jesuits, he says, deceived the simple (sic) leader 
into a peace which surrendered Albasin and its surrounding country 
to the Chinese, in whose hands it remained until 1854. The Jesuits 
were amply rewarded for the part they played in making the treaty. 
In the years of famine which followed they bought young children 
for bread, making them Christians. They then used the children and 
forced them to work in mines for them. ‘ 

We have now come to the reign of Peter the Great, in which 
Behring circumnavigated the northern seas and sailed through the 
Straits known by his name. The history of the Russian possessions 
in Northern Asia at this time is a continuous effort to introduce 
Russian civilisation and consolidate the vast districts which she had 
acquired. Roads were built, schools founded, and a university 
opened. The Russians introduced all the arts of peace, and inter- 
married with the inhabitants. Tobolsk was made the capital of 
Siberia, and under Peter’s successor, Catherine, the governorships of 
Irkutsk and Tomsk were established. In the reign of the latter 
princess the first census was taken, and troops were recruited from 
Siberia for her European army. Trade began to flourish and factories 
were opened, and the mineral wealth of Siberia exploited. Large 
sums of money which were derived from Siberia went to assist in the 
founding of St. Petersburg. The Russian Church at the same time 
introduced parochial organisation. This peaceful settlement con- 
tinued till the beginning of the last century, when isolated frontier 
disturbances arose between Manchurians and the Russian settlers on 
their border. The Government, however, did not interfere in their 
favour, as the geography of those remote regions was then entirely 
unknown, and it was thought that the Amoor ended, like other 
Asiatic rivers, in impassable and unnavigable swamp, and the Russian 
Government had decided not to make any further advance east- 
ward. 

The Tsar Nicholas inaugurated anew a policy of conquest. He 
sent out an energetic Governor, who undertook new geographical dis- 
coveries. The most important of these was the course of the river 
Amoor. The Governor employed for this purpoge a certain Captain Ne- 
velsky, who thought that the Amoor flowed out to the Pacific and would 
give the Russians an outlet into that ocean. Muravieff, the Governor, 
gave Captain Nevelsky some ships to test his theories. This expe- 
dition was nearly stopped by the nervousness of the Russian Minister, 
Nesselrode, who was afraid of arousing the hostility of England. 
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However, the ship Baikal, which was on its way to Kamchatka with 
supplies, was utilised for this purpose, being allowed to return by 
way of the Amoor to find out whether its mouth was navigable or 
impenetrable owing to supposed dangerous shallows and sandbanks. 
Nevelsky accordingly crossed over from Kamchatka to the mouth of 
the Amoor, and discovered that the river and its mouth were navi- 
gable. No immediate action, however, was taken for three years, 
when, in 1851, Nevelsky sailed down the Amoor and planted the 
Russian flag at its mouth, and took possession of the surrounding 
country in the name of the Russian Government. He issued the 
following notice : 

It is hereby proclaimed to all foreign ships which may sail into Tartarsky 
Bay that the whole country of the Amoor has been annexed by Russia, and 
that no insults to the inhabitants of these places will be permitted and no 
independent actions tolerated. In future Russian military posts will be 
established, and in case of trouble or of hostile demonstrations by the natives 
application should be made to the undersigned Governor Nevelsky. 


At the same time he founded the town of Nikolaevsky. This strong 
step made a considerable impression on China, and was one of the 
causes which led up to the Crimean War. The enemies of Nevelsky 
tried hard to persuade the Tsar Nicholas to disown Nevelsky’s acts, 
but in answer to their protestations Nicholas said : ‘ Where once the 
Russian flag has been unfurled it is never taken down.’ After the 
annexation Nevelsky was made an admiral, and Russian settlements 
were founded along the banks of the Amoor. This settlement along 
the Amoor went on all through the time of the Crimean War, and 
emigrants settled there, and scientific explorations were conducted 
in the district. It only remained to get China to recognise Russia’s 
possession by formally ceding it to her, and this was successfully 
accomplished when China became involved in war with England in 
1862. Count Ignatieff obtained a treaty from China under which the 
Chinese ceded their right to that part of Manchuria lying between the 
river Ussuri and the Sea of Japan. By this treaty first a part of 
Manchuria also fell to Russia, and the whole country which lay west 
of the Amoor was handed over to her. Vladivostock was founded in 
1860, and its bay was christened ‘ The Golden Horn.’ 

The author of the pamphlet then indulges in the following reflec- 
tions. He says the name serves as a reminder to Russia of another 
Golden Horn in the Nearer East which has been an object of keen 
longing for successive generations by the Russian people. There 
Russia has had to encounter dangerous and persistent antagonism 
from other European nationalities. She has had, therefore, tem- 
porarily to turn her eyes elsewhere, and, bowing for a while to the 
force of circumstances, to establish in a more distant country another 
*Golden Horn.’ ‘ Russians have long felt that only that nation which 
Tules the sea and has a free outlet to the wide ocean can call itself 
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powerful and can claim a world-wide importance, or can hope to 
fully develop its real strength.’ 

But even here enemies have from the very beginning tried to 
throw obstacles in her way. In 1855, however, through the assistance 
of the American Commander Perry, they obtained the right for them- 
selves and other nations to trade with Japan, and the opening of the 
harbours of Simodo, Nagasaki, and Hokodate. In 1875 the island of 
Saghalien was finally ceded by Japan to Russia, which was necessary 
for the protection of Nikolaevsky. But Russia, at Viadivostock, still 
remained excluded from the open sea by the fact that the island of 
Tsushima, which commanded the only exit of the Sea of Japan, was 
held by Japan. She sought, therefore, to obtain possession of this 
island; but owing to England’s opposition was compelled to re- 
linquish this object, and since then Japan has fortified it and so made 
the Japan Sea another ‘ Black Sea’ commanded by another ‘ Dar- 
danelles.’ This unfortunate result, due to England, led to further 
misunderstandings with Japan. 

It is essential to Russia, says the author, to have a clear outlet to 
the ocean. Neither the Baltic nor the Black Sea affords this outlet, 
as the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, which are the present high- 
ways of the world, are closed to her by the fact that Denmark com- 
mands the entrance to the former and Turkey to the latter. He thinks, 
however, it is probable that the Pacific will become the highway of 
the future, lying, as it does, between America, Australia, and the 
eastern coasts of Asia. And therefore it is more important than ever 
that Russia should not be excluded from this highway also. The 
time for insisting on its being open to her is the present, and a blow 
must be struck for it, now or never. Russia must strengthen herself 
on the shores of the Pacific, else her progress will be arrested and 
the only remaining highway be barred to her. No country excluded 
from the sea can ever develop properly. Both friends and enemies 
recognise that fact. England and Japan are her two principal 
enemies. England is her enemy because her empire is weak: 
a weakness caused by being broken up and scattered over the 
face of the globe. Such possessions are a source of weakness 
and not strength. The Russian empire, being one coterminous 
whole, is compact and has a far greater future. England, realising 
this, is naturally afraid of Russia ousting her on the Pacific. 
Japan is Russia’s enemy because she wishes to have the exclusive 
control of the trade of the Far East and to rule over China. The 
China-Japan War of 1894-5 was an attempt to enforce this control, but 
the results were not such as Japan hoped for. Although she obtained 
the island of Formosa, she had to give up Port Arthur, which would 
have given her the means of acquiring the monopoly she desired. 

Russia just then recognised that Port Arthur afforded the very 
position that she had been seeking for: a good harbour on the open 
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sea which could not be shut by a hostile Power, and would furnish 
a shelter for a whole fleet, and was, moreover, never icebound. By the 
Treaty of Pekin she obtained a lease of Port Arthur from China for 
twenty-five years, together with the surrounding country, with a 
power of renewal. This acquisition of Russia was hailed with great 
satisfaction by the inhabitants, who had been groaning under the 
exactions of the Chinese officials. The benefit to Europe of this step 
of Russia was enormous, and the benefit would go on increasing year 
by year, for Russia had made it the terminus of a great line connecting 
Europe and the Pacific; and Manchuria, as it gradually became 
developed, would add to the wealth of the world. As long as China 
had held it there was no chance of its being opened out. Her jealous - 
laws forbade explorations for gold or coal under pain of death. All 
the mineral resources were therefore closed. Under Russian rule 
everything was changed. Minerals could be won, subject to the 
payment of a small royalty to the Government. And, moreover, 
geographically Manchuria belongs rather to the Russian possession 
than to the Chinese empire. 

If the Japanese had understood their true interests and stayed 
on their islands, they would have become a powerful empire. By 
endeavouring to obtain a foothold ‘on the continent they were only 
weakening themselves. Interfering with continental politics, they might 
succeed in putting the Mikado on the throne of the Manchurian 
Emperors, but that would bring about serious results both to them 
and to Europe. Europe, being threatened with a Yellow Peril, would 
have to continue in frank and friendly union to stave off this mis- 
fortune. This danger had menaced Europe once before in the thirteenth 
century, and Russia alone had driven it back. Anything that can 
weaken Russia now would prevent her a second time withstanding 
the Mongol invasion. It will be noticed that the author of this 
pamphlet does not take quite the same view of the Yellow Peril as 
Prince Ouchtomsky. Not only would Europe gain, but Russia would 
be rewarded, because Manchuria, having a small and sparsely scattered 
population, would afford an opening for the superfluous population of 
European Russia, which otherwise would be driven to attempt to till 
the inhospitable and desert lands of Northern Siberia. 

The writer of the pamphlet attempts to support his position and 
views by calling in the statements of some anonymous American 
author, who, he says, predicts a glorious future to Russia when Man- 
churia is completely under her control, and Russia, stretched out from 
sea to sea, has developed into a large mercantile State with a rich and 
numerous marine having the practical monopoly of the Pacific, and 
doing the carrying trade of the American and Australian continents. 
These predictions, he says, may possibly be slightly exaggerated, but 
their partial accomplishment will be pleasant to all patriotic Russians. 
The march to the East has lasted now for centuries, and we are ov 
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the eve of seeing the accomplishment of the great aspirations of the 
Russian race. For Russia to turn back now would be to undo the 
work of generations and stultify the labours of the many daring 
and far-seeing men who have devoted their lives to their country— 
a result not to be contemplated. 

The pamphlet brings the history of the Russian advance in the 
East up to the beginning of the present war. There are a number 
of pamphlets which deal with different episodes in the present 
war, such as the first naval fight at Port Arthur, the battle of 
Chemulpo, and the sinking of the Petropavlorsk. These tracts 
do not present any particularly interesting features, though a 
good deal is made of the complaint that Japan, by not issuing 
an ultimatum, committed a breach of international law. They 
describe the pathetic scenes which were witnessed when the Russian 
ships went down, and praise the behaviour and self-sacrifice of the 
men, as to which there is only one opinion. There is no criticism of 
any kind of the strategy of the campaign or the Government in its 
action. Except for the complaint as to the war being begun without 
an ultimatum, there is no reflection on the Japanese, but only praise. 
The tracts constantly advert to the chivalrous way in which the 
Japanese behave. 

The short stories dealing with the war, however, are very much 
more interesting. They seem to show that the Christianity of the 
writers, if not of the soldiers, is not merely formal, but is carried out 
in action. They do not glorify war as the one career worthy of a 
hero, but rather dwell on its horrors. They breathe no spirit of 
ambition, nor do they speak of contests in which the Russian gets the 
better of the Japanese. War is treated as a horrible business, which, 
however, brings out some of the nobler sides of humanity, the self- 
sacrifice and devotion of the men and officers. They are not written 
from the ‘stop the war’ point of view directly, possibly they might 
have been suppressed if they had been. The language in which they 
are written seems to be purposely simple, for fine writing would be 
lost on the classes to which they are intended to appeal. The stories, 
in fact, are snapshots of some incidents. They do not trace the history 
of any hero through a campaign. The Japanese, as has been pointed 
out, are throughout treated in a favourable light, and the only persons 
treated outside the pale of humanity are the Chunchuses, who are 
considered as devils in human form. The Russian soldier is a pathetic 
figure in them, long-suffering and patient, but brave, very superstitious, 
and capable of a good deal of religious sentiment. Short descriptions 
are interspersed with dialogue. The following is a short extract from 
one of them called ‘ In the Fire of Battle’ : 

A regiment of Russians is advancing through a wood to attack 
a Japanese position. The wood is all silent and gloomy, and the 
topmost leaves are gently waving to and fro, barely rustling in 
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the wind. A thick grey mist has cast a haze over the branches, 
deadening all sound. But the troops have not advanced far before 
the silence is broken by a hail of shell crashing down into the midst 
of the forest. The Japanese in their feverish anxiety seem to wish to 
annihilate every living thing, and to rend even the forest trees by 
their fire. Every moment seems precious to them. And they hurry 
to throw shell after shell before the Russians emerge from the wood. 
Now, instead of peaceful rustling, branches, boughs, and leaves are 
falling on all sides as if a mighty storm were passing through the forest. 
Men too are falling. The grass is red with blood, and groans are heard 
on every side. One wounded man lying on the ground tries to raise 
himself on his elbow. His feverish eyes are eagerly following his - 
advancing companions while he is left behind. His white lips move 
slowly and without an audible sound. His eyes become larger and 
clearer, lit, as it were, by some inner light. As if, indeed, the soul, 
weary of the strife, were knocking at its windows, to attract the 
attention of those kindred souls outside its earthly habitation, en- 
treating them to come to its help and free it from its deep and cruel 
torment. But timeis short, and the advance has sounded—he is left 
behind, and no one heeds his appeal. 

Steadily the regiment marches forward, a soldier dropping here 
and another there. This time a bullet has gone straight through a 
comrade’s heart, another is hit in the breast and sinks down with a 
groan, only just able to murmur, ‘My comrades, my comrades.” 
When he succeeds in half raising himself he finds he is alone, and only 
dimly hears the dull tread of the disappearing soldiers. In an almost 
final effort he lifts his eyes if by any chance he may catch sight of 
some familiar form, but a dark mist obscures his vision. At last he 
faintly whispers, ‘Ah, comrades, ah!’ But ever and ever onward, 
passing dead and wounded, passing dying and fallen, the regiment 
unheeding marches on. Words of command now and again re-echo 
through the forest, and at intervals exclamations of ‘ No surrender,’ 
‘Eyes to the front,’ sound through the ranks. And so the body 
moves on. 

Presently an officer is wounded in the hand and foot, and is obliged 
to fall out. At the sight of the wounded officer a soldier leaves the 
ranks and asks if he can assist him, but the look of the wounded man 
grows stern, and with a wave of his hand he cries, ‘ Join your rank. 
I shall manage alone. Get you gone, Peter.’ But Peter did not move, 
in spite of the imperious and reiterated command of his superior. 
The officer made an attempt to walk, but was not able to stir, and 
finally put his hand on Peter’s shoulder saying, ‘ Well, then, lead me 
away.’ But although he did so, he felt a feeling of animosity against 
his subordinate. He had noticed, too, that on a former occasion Peter 
also offered assistance to a wounded man, offering to bring him to the 
field hospital. And he put down Peter’s action to cowardice. While 
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accepting Peter’s assistance he could not help exclaiming to himself, 
‘What a scoundrel! it’s funk makes him lag behind.’ ‘H’m,’ he 
turned to Peter, ‘ you are pleased at what has happened?’ And 
glaring sideways at him, added, ‘ Glad that they have wounded me ?’ 

‘God forbid!’ replied Peter. ‘ Heavens, do you really mean that ?’ 

“I can see it,’ growled the officer, again looking searchingly at 
Peter. ‘Come, speak the truth. Aren’t you a bit glad?’ 

* How can I be glad, your worship ? ’ 

‘ Why, of course, glad of an excuse to get out of the fight ?” 

‘Oh no, your worship, I am not pleased.’ 

And then they marched on in silence, the officer still unconvinced, 
until eventually they reached a place of comparative safety. Here 
Peter left the officer for a short time while he went off to find some 
water, which he only succeeded in getting after crossing the line of 
fire amid a hail of shell. Having revived the wounded man and 
attended to his wounds, they proceeded to the place where the Red 
Cross was flying. They found the ambulance in a state of regular 
panic. The Japanese were firing on the huts which were filled with 
wounded men, thinking that the Russian lines were advancing from 
there. Wounded men were receiving fresh wounds, and bearers 
were falling in numbers. It was evident that the Japanese did not 
see the Red Cross flag, and mistook the men who were carrying the 
stretchers for Army Service men bringing up new supplies of ammuni- 
tion. 

* They are firing on the Red Cross,’ said the officer. 

‘Perhaps they don’t see it,’ said Peter. 

* Don’t see what ?’ 

‘The Red Cross. The flag must be raised. Shall I go and raise it ?” 

The officer looked at him, and then slowly motioned to him with 
his hand and crossed himself. 

‘Go,’ he said. 

And Peter rushed up to an exposed position where an old stump of 
a tree grew on a ridge, and climbing up it succeeded in spite of bullets 
in fastening the flag. But it was at the cost of his life. Struck by two 
bullets, he rolled down, and when they were able to reach him he 
recovered consciousness only to ask, ‘Have they ceased firing ? ’ 

‘Yes, they have,’ was the reply. 

‘ Thank God,’ murmured Peter, crossed himself, and expired. 

The next story shows Christian principles carried into practice. 
It is Easter Eve, and the guard is just being turned out. No one is 
asleep in Russia on such a night, and in spite of the fatigues of the 
campaign not a man has laid down to rest. Those selfsame feelings 
of expectation and excitement which had filled their hearts and minds 
at home had followed them out to the Far East. Cares and troubles 
were forgotten and put aside, and every thought of war banished. 
All are waiting for the dawn of Easter Day. 
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The guard is drawn up and ready to start. Not a man is heard 
to grumble that he is chosen for duty on such an occasion, but, on the 
contrary, the breaking of the great Resurrection Day raises their 
spirits and adds a peculiar solemnity. The soldiers going out on 
guard have been specially allowed to take out their rations with them, 
that the Holy Week fast may be broken when Easter Day has come, 
just as they do at home on their return from the midnight service. 
The guard sets out for the railway lines. The men are posted at 
intervals just in sight of one another, and by the time they have 
arrived at the bridge which they have to protect there are only six 
men and their sergeant left. It was a dangerous position. On the 
far side of the river a dense forest stretched for miles along the rail- 
way line, and the banks of the river, which was almost dry, were 
overgrown with dense shrubs and bushes. The little watchfires were 
lit all along the line, and every now and then the silhouettes of the 
soldiers on guard were visible in the darkness. 

* What time is it ?’ asked a soldier. 

* Nearly eleven,’ said the sergeant. ‘The great festival approaches,’ 
he added softly. 

And the soldiers begin to tell each other how they spent their last 
Easter night, decorating their village churches and illuminating it 
with lanterns, and recounting how their village priest has praised 
their efforts. 

‘God grant this war may soon end, that we may spend our next 
Easter in our Motherland, our dear Russia,’ said the generally taci- 
turn Gourov as he left the group to examine some underwood close by 
to see if by any chance a Japanese were hiding there. 

‘Shalaev!’ shouted the sergeant to a gaunt young soldier, ‘ go, 
and examine the thickets in the bed of the river.’ 

Shalaev was the laughing-stock of the regiment. His companions 
considered him a coward, but what else could they expect from a 
poor town-bred youth brought up by his mother? Having despatched 
the boy on his uncanny mission, the remainder gather round the fire, 
and a soldier, Ignatov by name, tells his comrades how grandly 
Easter night was celebrated in the Kremlin. He had just finished 
telling them how the big fortress gun boomed forth at the last chiming 
of the great clock when two rifle shots suddenly startled them. 

‘There go the guns,’ exclaimed a soldier, jumping up and seizing 
a rifle. ‘Christ is risen! The sacred day of Resurrection has 
dawned !’ 

All is commotion. Some seize their arms to look for the hidden 
enemy, some go to find Shalaev. After a long search in the darkness, 
and groping their way through the bushes, they at last find Shalaev, 
who has been wounded, and bring him into the bivouac. They put 
him down in front of the fire, where he soon falls asleep and dreams 
of his mother. The others who have followed Gourov bring in a 
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Chunchus, whom they bind and place under the glare of their camp 
fire on the opposite side to Shalaev. 

‘We have taken a Chunchus prisoner,’ Gourov reports to the 
sergeant. 

‘How did you manage to catch him? You have been more 
fortunate than we have?’ 

The soldiers tell him in reply how they effected the capture, and 
that the Chunchuses were about to blow up the bridge when they dis- 
covered them, and what they had gleaned from their captive, who knew 
a little Russian. There were four Chunchuses, they said, in this little 
affair ; three decided to approach the bridge by taking cover in the 
bushes and underwood, and the fourth, the prisoner, was sent round 
by the river-bed, where they had found him, creeping stealthily 
along with lyddite and a map in his pockets. Shalaev had evidently 
been wounded by one of the three others. 

On hearing the report the sergeant thanks the soldiers, and pro- 
mises to mention what they have done to the captain when he hands 
over the prisoner in the morning. 

* But what will he do with him ? ’ the soldiers ask timidly. 

‘Surely you know what happens to these fellows? They are 
examined and then hanged.’ 

‘ But, sergeant, surely it is not right to treat a man like that on 
Easter Day ?’ 

* Well, perhaps the carrying out of the sentence will be postponed 
until after Easter. But I am sure they won’t let him off ; just think 
what he wished to do. He wanted to destroy the bridge and injure 
us. There is no help for it; one must act according to the rules of 
war. He will be shot or hanged.’ 

‘Yes, I know, sergeant, what you say is correct, but to-day is a 
holy day, a very holy day, and every soul rejoices. He ought also to 
rejoice. Let him go. We shall have no blessing if we hang him. 
Let him go, sergeant.’ 

Meanwhile the other soldiers were standing silently around with 
their eyes fixed on the ground, not daring to look each other in the 
face, as if they were participators in some evil deed. Two or three 
hours ago their spirits, though expectantly looking forward to the 
dawning of the great day, were sad at being so far away from their 
homes ; but now they felt that the blessed day, the great moment for 
all Christians, had come. Now all should be peace. And yet they 
were compelled to share in the death of a human being, on this day 
above all others, the day of the Resurrection. And one after another 
they join the first speaker in protesting against an act which seemed 
to them so wrong and sinful, on such a high holy day. 

The dilemma of the sergeant is acute ; his feelings are the same as 
his companions’, but his orders are strict, and he himself is afraid of 
punishment if he disobeys. He looks first at Shalaev, sleeping peace- 
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fully, though wounded, on one side of the fire, and the Chunchus on 
the other, lying bound and struggling uneasily, and the sergeant 
temporises and postpones his decision. Meanwhile the soldiers 
stand around the fire ; no one talks, for they feel uncomfortable and 
unhappy. At intervals the Chunchus begs for pardon, but the soldiers 
take no notice, until at last the silence is again broken by one of the 
soldiers speaking of the Chunchus’s wife and children. While he is 
doing so, Shalaev awakes ; and, catching sight of the Chunchus bound a 
few paces off, calls out to the sergeant, ‘ Sergeant, forgive him, let him 
go, let him go. It is Easter Day.’ The non-commissioned officer still 
hesitates, however, between duty and love of his fellow-man, and it 
is difficult to say how it would have ended. But just at that moment. 
the captain in charge of the post walks in and decides the matter. 
The Chunchus is set free. 

Does any one of our short stories of the late war breathe so Christian 
a feeling? Impracticable and too ideal possibly though they may be. 


C. Hacsperc Wricar. 


Vor. LVII—No. 336 
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MORAL TEACHING IN JAPAN 


I wave elsewhere explained, in an article entitled ‘The Religions of 
Japan,’ the relative positions of Buddhism, Shintoism, and Con- 
fucianism in Japan, and it seems now desirable to allude to what are, 
after all, the moral notions which govern the Japanese mind, and 
how they are inculcated among the people at large. 

I am acquainted to some extent with the Greek ethics of the 
Platonian school, and also with the moral teaching of the Gospel. 
Our moral notions, as it seems to me, do not materially differ from 
either in essence and purport, though in classification of the different 
virtues, and in the prominence given to one or other of these virtues 
above the rest, all these systems in some respect diverge. 

Tenets of morality have been taught in Japan for centuries in 
various ways, and it has ever been a prominent feature of our educa- 
tion that stress should be laid upon this branch of intellectual culture. 
It developed itself most conspicuously side by side with Bushido 
during the last three centuries, but it was by no means limited to the 
military class alone ; for wherever literature was studied these doc- 
trines of morality were ipso facto associated with that study, and, 
moreover, among illiterate people the teaching took the form of 
popularised lectures, or of most easily read books, while by religious 
preachers the subject was enlarged upon as constituting a supple- 
mentary basis for most ardent exhortation to their followers. The 
dicta were chiefly founded upon Confucianism, but in such a manner 
as to conform to our own ideas and characteristics. 

With the inauguration of our own Meiji Era, a system of universal 
education was gradually introduced, in which moral teaching formed 
an important branch of the curriculum. As time went on, however, 
some difficulties began to arise through the want of a universal 
standard of excellence on which the attention of the students should 
become focussed and the endeavour of the teachers concentrated. 
This need, which was a very real one, arose from the fact that, on one 
hand, the old books on the subject were too numerous and too diversi- 
fied in character, and, on the other, new books written by modern 
writers were not sufficiently authoritative to command the students’ 
reverence. Then, too, as the country was in a state of transition, it 
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was apt to give rise to varied speculative views likely to distract the 
teachers’ thoughts as well as those of restless youths, so that it might 
end in producing results unfavourable to the purpose in view. Ina 
word, the want of a textual injunction which should authoritatively 
set forth the fundamental principles and serve as the guiding star, as 
it were, in educational circles began to be severely felt. This want 
was supplied by the Emperor himself, whose well-considered initiative 
is ever most eagerly followed, and his watchful care for their welfare 
most promptly appreciated by his loyal subjects. This step, taken 
by the Emperor in 1890, consisted of a special injunction to the 
nation, commonly called the ‘ Educational Imperial Rescript.’ The 
issue of such an injunction was altogether exceptional, and was 
ascribable to the exceptional nature of the circumstances. After the 
declaration, in the preliminary part of the rescript, that the notions 
of loyalty and filial piety universally entertained were based on the 
traditions left by the Imperial ancestors and the national characteristics 
of the Japanese through untold generations, it proceeds ; 


It is our desire that you, our subjects, be filial to your parents, and well- 
disposed to your brothers and sisters. Let husband and wife dwell harmoniously 
together; let friends be mutually trustworthy. Impose upon yourselves self- 
restraint and rectitude of behaviour. Extend to the multitude philanthropy. 
Advance learning and regulate your pursuits, developing the intellectual faculties 
and perfecting the virtuous and useful elements. Further, seek to enhance the 
publie good and enlighten the world by deeds of social benefit. Treasure 
always the fundamental constitution and respect the national laws. In any 
emergency exert yourselves in the public service, and exhibit voluntarily your 
bravery in the cause of order. And by every means assist and promote the 
prosperity of the Imperial régime, which is lasting as the heavens and the earth. 
Thus you will not only be our loyal subjects and good citizens, but will manifest 
the highest and best traditions of your ancestors. 


This moral precept the Emperor declared in his own name, as well 
as for his successors, that he would zealously observe in common with 
his loyal subjects. Throughout all grades of the educational system 
in Japan this precept forms the fundamental basis of the moral and 
ethical teachings. As, however, greater stress in this respect is put 
upon elementary education, I will describe below how it is imparted 
in the elementary schools. 

These are divided into two grades—the common and the higher 
elementary schools. In the first article of the Imperial Ordinance of 
1900, relating to elementary schools, which is the one in force at this 
moment, it being an amended version and summary of previous 
ordinances, the primary object of these schools is laid down thus ; 


The fundamental object of the elementary schools is to endow the children 
with the foundation of moral and popular education, and so equip them with 
ordinary knowledge and attainments necessary for their after success in life, 
paying attention at the same time to their physical development. 

e2 
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Based upon this article, moral teaching forms a part of the schoo} 
curriculum, and according to the time-table, as it stands at present, 
two hours per week during the school terms are devoted solely to this 
purpose for every class. In the second article of the Departmental 
Ordinance of the Ministry of Education, which is a direction for carrying 
into practice the provisions of the Imperial Ordinance, it is provided 
that : 


The essential point of moral teaching should be to nourish and develop the 
virtuous instincts of the children and to lead them to the actual practice of 
morality, making the precept of the Imperial rescript relating to education its 
base. 


It then goes on to direct that, at first, matters which are easy and 
simple to emulate, relating to filial piety, brotherly kindness, friend- 
ship, frugality, truthfulness, self-restraint, bravery, and suchlike 
virtues, should be taught, gradually advancing to the subject of such 
simple topics as those of one’s duties as regards the State and society, 
and thus elevating the sentiments and strengthening the ideas of the 
young, and fostering in their minds an enterprising and courageous 
spirit, as well as a due respect for public virtues, coupled with the 
loftiest admiration of patriotism and loyalty. In teaching all these, 
illustrations should be given of the wise sayings and commendable 
doings of exemplary persons, and full use made of maxims and pro- 
verbs. In the case of the girls, care should be taken that they be 
thoroughly instructed in the womanly virtues. The difference of 
teaching between the common and higher schools is only in respect 
of the treatment of the subject, one being more advanced than the 
other. 

To infuse moral sentiments into the minds of the young is 
also to be kept in view in teaching other subjects—+.e. in history, 
geography, science, and even in drawing and singing. Thus, for 
example, even in the teaching of science, not only may an elementary 
knowledge of natural objects and phenomena be conveyed, but the 
training of the mind is expected ‘to nurture and develop a love of 
Nature.’ . 

On three of the great festival days of Japan—viz. the Ist of 
January, the 11th of February, and the birthday of the Emperor— 
the master and teachers of every school, together with all its scholars, 
gather in its main hall to celebrate the occasion, and there the ‘ Im- 
perial Rescript’ is read aloud by the master, and an appropriate 
address is given by him in the way of exposition of its solemn pre- 
cepts. 

Such, then, are the methods we adopt in the tuition of our children 
in regard to morality. True it is that religion, as such, forms no 
part of their scholastic training, and that this branch of education is 
entirely left to the parents. What I have said above, however, will 
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amply show that sufficient care is taken of the rising generation in 
regard to these matters. Perhaps I may mention here that as far as 
the common elementary schools are concerned, education is obliga- 
tory, exceptions being allowed only for special causes. It may also be 
mentioned that there is no community in Japan where no elementary 
scholastic training is provided for. 

School age begins at six. The course of common elementary 
schools is four years, while that of higher elementary schools is four 
years in ordinary cases, and two years in cases where the children 
are destined to be sent to the middle schools. 

According to the twenty-ninth annual report of the Minister of 
Education, the statistics of the elementary schools for 1901-2 show 
the following :' 

(1) Total number of children under obligation to attend school : 


Male Female Total 
3,388,273 3,109,216 6,497,489 


(2) Number of the same receiving the prescribed course of 
instruction : 
Male Female Total 
3,177,486 2,548,440 5,720,926 


(3) Number of children who were excused from school attendance : 


Temporary Exemption Permanent Exemption Total 


a ee ee ee Total of 
Male Female Male Female “Male Female Male and Female 
178,181 483,930 32,696 81,846 210,787 565,776 776,568 


(4) Pupils of both sexes receiving instruction per cent. of the 
school-age population : 


Male Female Both sexes 
93-78 81°80 88°05 


From this it will be easily seen that the greatest care that we can 
possibly take is actually being taken in teaching morality to our boys 
and girls at large. I may here add that there are many text-books 
based on the Imperial Rescript, published with sanction of the 
Minister of Education for the use of the teachers as well as students, 
varying in their form and scope according to the requirement of the 
different grades of students. 

As to the soldiers and sailors who are taken by the universal 
service system from among the boys thus brought up, further care of 
them is diligently taken in the same direction. In our military and 
naval instruction there is one branch which we commonly call the 
* spiritual education.’ This is no other than moral teaching. In it 
also the ‘ Educational Imperial Rescript’ plays an important part, 


1 These figures do not include Formosa, 
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but for this purpose there is another Imperial injunction, commonly 
called the ‘ Gunjinm (Soldiers and Sailors) Imperial Rescript.’ It was 
issued by the Emperor in 1882, when the universal service system 
was modified and made more thorough, and it is more exhaustive and 
of older date than the educational rescript. 

After having recounted the chief features of the long history of 
the military organisation of the Empire from its very beginning, it 
being demonstrated how, in ancient days, all the youths of the Em- 
pire served in the Imperial army, and how they were led personally 
by the Emperor, the Empress, or the princes of the Imperial blood, 
and how, in the Middle Ages, the military classes gradually came to 
have a distinct formation, and how all this was reformed at last, the 
rescript proceeds thus : 


Know that We are the Grand Marshal of you the warriors. We rely upon 
you as the arms and legs, and you should regard your Sovereign as your head 
and neck, and thus only can our mutual sympathy be deepened. Whether or 
not We shall be able to protect Our State, thereby responding to the blessing of 
supreme heaven, and deserve and repay the deep benefactions conferred by Our 
illustrious ancestors, depends upon whether or not you, the warriors, discharge 
your mission. Should the prestige of Our Empire decay, you should share the 
pain with Us. Should the martial spirit of the Empire be raised and give forth 
its lustre, We would share the fame with you. If you all cling to your duty, 
and, becoming of one mind with Us, exert your strength for the protection of 
the State, the people of Our Empire will enjoy everlastingly the happiness of 
peace, and the glory of Our Empire might even be augmented and become the 
light of the world. As We entertain so much hope of you, Our warriors, We 
have some instructions to give you. 


Then the rescript goes on to elucidate these instructions under 
five headings: (1) That soldiers should make it their function to 
exert themselves to the utmost of their loyalty and patriotism ; 
(2) that they should strictly observe decorum ; (3) that they should 
prize courage and bravery ; (4) that they should treasure faith and 
confidence ; and (5) that they should practise frugality. All these 
headings are followed by full and adequate exposition given to each 
clause separately, care being enjoined that at the same time none 
may be led astray by excess of zeal. Thus, for instance, under the 
heading of courage and bravery it is enjoined that ‘one who prizes 
courage and bravery should be modest and endeavour to win the love 
and respect of others,’ and under the heading of faith and confidence 
the soldier is warned not to make promises carelessly, as one is some- 
times apt to prejudice essential duties on account of trifling obligations. 
Care is also to be taken not to forget the value of gentleness of mind. 
Thus, under the heading of decorum, it is enjoined that : 


The superiors should not be arrogant to their inferiors, cases where one has 
to comport oneself with dignity on account of the nature of public duties being 
excepted. One should endeavour to deal with all matters carefully, ever 
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mindful of kindness as the fundamental basis of one’s actions; and thus the 
superior and the inferior, becoming of one mind, may discharge adequately the 
duties incumbent upon them in regard to Imperial affairs. 


In the concluding paragraph it is enjoined that these five instruc- 
tions are the very essence of the soldier’s life and his rules of conduct, 
and it goes on to say that ‘ sincerity ’ is to be highly prized, and it is 
earnestly enjoined upon everyone to adhere to these precepts with 
* one sincere mind.” 

Officers and rank and file, one and all, are expected to learn this 
rescript almost by heart. Officers endeavour constantly to imbue 
the rank and file with its spirit and tone, and the first thing the new 
recruits have to do is to study it side by side with their technical 
training. Our soldiers and sailors are all trained in this fashion, 
and, indeed, the utmost pains are taken in respect thereof. 

Such are, then, the fundamental principles of the moral teaching 
of Japan in the schools as well as in the barracks. In imparting 
them, of course, much elucidation and exposition are employed so 
as to inculcate these sentiments in the minds of the recipients. To 
effect this the more completely, illustration is obtained from various 
sources, historical and otherwise, and not merely from Japan, but 
from other lands. Narratives of the lives of great and good men are 
freely given for the edification of the scholars, and the highest ex- 
amples are in this way selected as a basis for the formation of the 
youthful character. The maxims of the sages are similarly impressed, 
and every channel whence mental profit is to be derived is laid under 
contribution for the inculcation of every moral virtue. 

To the outsiders who have not grown up in an atmosphere of this 
kind, it may appear somewhat difficult to comprehend how boys 
and girls could be thoroughly imbued with moral sentiments without 
connecting these in some way with religion; but when they are 
taught with thoroughness, basing their systematic exposition on the 
duties of human beings towards one another and to the State, and on 
the noble tradition of their own community and the characteristic 
virtues of their forefathers in which they ought to rejoice, and when 
appeals are made to the honour and pride which one should feel and 
value, and, above all, to the conscience of individuals, one’s thoughts 
appear to become imbued with the lessons conveyed, and moral 
notions thus taught seem to become per se a kind of undefined but 
none the less potent and serviceable religion. This seems approxi- 
mate to a correct delineation of the feelings of the bulk of the educated 
classes of Japan — at least, I feel it to be so myself. 

The cardinal points of Oriental ethics are loyalty and filial piety. 
Of these two, filial piety takes precedence in China, but greater stress 
is laid in Japan on loyalty. This is where the difference between 
Chinese and Japanese ethics is most noticeable. Then, again, in Japan, 
side by side with loyalty, the doctrine of patriotism is rigidly enforced. 
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When historically examined, the notion of patriotism is of much 
later development. As a matter of fact no such word finds place in 
the enumeration of different virtues in the Confucian teaching, and 
it seems never to have taken any hold of the masses in China. It 
may be remarked that, as the Chinese nation believed itself to stand 
so high as to be practically alone, and took no account of other States 
—a belief which was fostered by the ease with which it was seen to 
absorb any venturesome peoples who threatened its borders—the 
spirit of national rivalry, which in great measure gives rise to patriot- 
ism, was entirely lacking in ancient China. Moreover, as the Chinese 
wholly or in the greater part fell in succession under the sway of 
foreign dynasties, the Liao, Kin, Yuen, and Ching in turn, it obviously 
was not to the interest or advantage of those dynasties that patriotism 
should be aroused among China’s millions. The Chinese were always 
fond of China as their native land ; they wished to return to it, alive 
or dead, if they were away; but this love of country did not prompt 
them very keenly to take measures to protect it.from invasion, or to die 
in its defence, and it was not to the benefit of the ruling house that 
any more patriotic spirit than this should take root. The case is very 
different with Japan, and yet even in Japan the term Ai-koku-Shin 
(‘the mind that loves the country’) is very modern. In former days 
the equivalent of Ai-koku was Ho-koku—i.e. repaying what one owes 
to the country ; the idea being that the people, as subjects of the 
sovereign, owed a duty to the country, and it behoved them 
to sacrifice themselves in its cause. The term ‘country’ was thus 
used more in the sense of the State than in the sense of the land. 
Even in this sense patriotism was not so old an idea—in literature, 
at least—as loyalty. This was only natural when the country 
had no exterior concern with the outer world, or, at least, when 
it was not subjected to external pressure from other countries. 
But, with the march of time, patriotism has made with us a deep 
and enduring impression on the minds of the people, together with 
the most intense realisation of loyalty. In this, Japan has been most 
happily situated. Let me explain myself in full, though it may 
sound somewhat dogmatic. 

In Japan, broadly speaking, the country, the land, the people, 
the nation, and the State are co-extensive; they may, therefore, 
from an ethical point of view, be said to be with us Japanese one and 
the same thing. Then, on the other hand, the reigning Emperor, the 
Imperial dynasty, and the State are, sophistic as it may appear, almost 
synonymous from the moral point of view, and constitute, in their 
mutual relationship to one another, the most lofty object of all that 
Japanese people can ever have before them in the secular world, 
which, therefore, may be regarded as though thereby transformed 
and spiritualised. There is an absolute community of interest in this 
tripartite relationship, consequently there is no possibility of making 
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any distinction between these inseparable elements in the mind and 
eye of the Japanese people. Then, too, the reigning Imperial family, 
and the country traditionally and historically, are most closely bound 
together, and the Empire, in respect of the sway exercised by that 
august family, is entirely co-existent with it in regard to both time 
and space. Hence, in the mind and eye of the Japanese, be it from 
the point of view of a loyal subject or of a good citizen, all these—.e. 
the Emperor, the Imperial dynasty, the State, the country, and the 
nation—are one and the same thing; and devotion to the cause of 
any of these serves, pari passu, its purpose to promote the good of any 
other. In the Japanese conception, therefore, true patriotism in- 
cludes love for the Emperor, and true loyalty includes love for the 
country, and hence patriotism and loyalty may be said to be almost 
identical as to their relative purport. 

With us, speaking as a member of the community, the State is 
always put above the individual in the way that Socrates taught the 
Greeks in his beautiful dialogue concerning the duties of a citizen. 
The doctrine of Liberty has also taken deep root in the mind of the 
Japanese in recent years, but the idea of individualism is neverthe- 
less regarded as subservient to principles of State, as, I believe, it 
ever ought to be. 

This attitude of mind arises from the combination of unique con- 
ditions with which Japan is favoured. In the first place, the Imperial 
dynasty has always been the same, and rightly lays claim to a remote 
antiquity, so that no dynastic predilections involving differences of 
opinion among the people can ever agitate the public mind. In the 
second place, so far as our history carries us back—and that is a very 
long way—the nation has always been compact and united, save for 
those minor periodical disturbances and internal dissensions that are 
common to the lot of nations at large, and no other race has ever 
intermingled with ours. In the third place, the Japanese people 
were never scattered abroad beyond the confines of the Empire, and 
the land of the Empire is the graveyard of all their ancestors as 
far as history knows; and in the fourth place, Japan has never 
suffered any foreign conquest. An attack on a gigantic scale was 
made in the thirteenth century on Japan, as elsewhere, by the 
Mongols, before whom the whole world once trembled and mostly 
succumbed. It was the only instance of foreign invasion of Japan 
worth mentioning ; but we repelled them effectively. 

All this makes the Japanese, from the highest to the lowest, feel 
an immeasurable pride in their country, though by no means boast- 
fully, and its culmination is the very acme of loyalty and patriotism. 
Only the other day I accidentally came across an English translation of 
war song, entitled ‘ Now is the time,’ by the late Commander Takeo 
Hirose, our naval hero of Port Arthur, which he improvised shortly 
before he went to his doom, The earlier part of it gives a very good 
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idea of the Japanese conception of loyalty and patriotism in a con- 
crete form, so I quote below the first stanza of it : 


Boundless like the dome of heaven above, 
Is what we owe to our Emperor; 
Fathomless as the deep sea below, 

Is what we owe to our country, 

Now is the time to repay what we owe. 


Hirose was just the sort of man who, had he been a Roman warrior, 
would joyously have sung at the last moment of life the sublime 
ine, however hackneyed it may be : 


Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 


Many people outside Japan seem amazed at the valour and forti- 
tude of our soldiers and sailors at the front, testifying, as they do, 
to the intensity of their loyalty and patriotism. But what I have 
stated above will, I hope, go a long way in explaining how deeply 
these notions are engrafted in the mind of the Japanese, and why 
they can be implicitly trusted to bear good fruit in due season. I must, 
however, say that valuing loyalty and patriotism as we do, they are 
not left solely to their natural growth ; for, as I have shown, the 
greatest pains are taken by the nation, from the Emperor down to 
the people at large, in conserving and promoting the spread of these 
virtues. I must say, moreover, that loyalty and patriotism are not 
the only things we prize; for we seek to cultivate every virtue 
that may be worthy of a civilised people, so that we may be frankly 
and candidly regarded as a not unworthy member of the most 
enlightened nations, and this is the sole and highest ambition of 
Japan. 

One word more. This article of mine has not in the least degree 
been prompted by any inclination towards display. Its sole purport 
is to tell the truth simply and plainly of what we are as rational 
beings, and of what we have done and are doing, imperfect of attain- 
ment as we feel our efforts must ever be. Human nature and culture 
are pretty much the same in the West as in the Far East, and all 
that we ask is that an unfair and hostile estimate may not be formed 
of our national existence, based upon incomplete knowledge or pre- 
judice, in the way that is done by many, often eminent persons, par- 
ticularly on the Continent. 

Bee " SuyEMATSU. 





JAPAN'S DEBT TO CHINA 


In the first moon, in spring, of the second year of the period Chung-yiian - 
(=a.D. 57), the king of the Dwarf-slave nation, barbarians of the east, for the 
first time sent envoys with gifts. 


THIs passage occurs in the history of the later Han dynasty, which 
was compiled from official records by Fan Yeh, a well-known scholar, 
who was executed for treason in a.p. 445. It is the earliest recorded 
mention by the Chinese of a nation whose country became known to 
them later on as the Land of the Rising Sun—Japan. 

In another part of the same work we further read : 


The Dwarf country lies to the south-east of Korea, in the great ocean, and 
consists of rocky islands inhabited by over a hundred separate tribes. Since 
the conquest of Korea by the Emperor Wu Ti [B.c. 140-86], the Dwarfs have 
made over thirty attempts to enter into relations with China. Each tribe has 
its own king, and the office is hereditary. The great Dwarf suzerain resides at 
Lolang in Yamato, which is 12,000 i [about 4,000 miles) from China |[+.¢, 
from Ch‘éng-tu, the capital, in Ssii-ch‘uan], the nearest kingdom on the north- 
west being 7,000 i distant. The country is extensive, and lies to the east of 
Chehkiang and Fuhkien, It is near to K‘iung-chou, and consequently the 
manners and customs of these places are similar. It is adapted for paddy, 
hemp, silkworms, and mulberry-trees. The people know how to weave a kind 
of silk, and also produce white pearls and green jade. The hills are of red 
earth, which is of a warm character. In winter and summer vegetables are 
grown for food. There are no cows, horses, tigers, leopards, sheep, or magpies 
[another writer says there are elephants and rhinoceroses}]. The soldiers are 
armed with spears, shields, wooden bows, and bamboo arrows, the heads of the 
latter being of bone. The men tattoo their faces and paint their bodies, and by 
the size and position of the stripes they distinguish between the upper and 
lower classes. They wear a loin-cloth tied about them, The women let their 
hair hang down [one writer says, because they have no pins]; they wear 
a garment which they put on over their heads, and smear their bodies with 
rouge, as the Chinese their faces. The people inhabit enclosures surrounded by 
palisades. Parents and sons live apart [as opposed to the patriarchal system of 
China], but men and women mix freely. They eat with their fingers, but use 
plates and dishes. They all walk barefoot, and squat on the ground as a sign 
of respect. They are much addicted to strong drink, and live to a great age, 
many reaching over a hundred years. Women are plentiful; grandees have 
four or five wives, other people two or three. The women are neither lewd nor 
jealous. Thieving is rare; so is Jitigation. The wives and children of ordinary 
eriminals are killed; in very serious cases the whole clan is exterminated. 

207 
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After death, burial is delayed for some ten days. The family weep, but they do 
not offer wine and food to the manes; they sing and dance as a means of 
distraction. They tell fortunes by inspection of burnt bones. When about to 
travel, a person makes some man abstain from combing and bathing, from 
eating meat, and from intercourse with women. This man is called chisai. 
Then, if the journey is successful, the traveller gives the chisat presents; but if 
he is ill or meets with misfortunes, he attributes it to neglect on the part of the 
chisai, and promptly slays him. During the periods Chien-wu and Chung-yiian 
(a.D. 25-58), the Dwarf-slave nation came to Court with tribute and congratu- 
lations. The Envoy called himself a Minister of State in the extreme southern 
tribe of the Dwarf nation. The Emperor Kuang Wu bestowed on him an 
official seal. 


We next hear of the Dwarf nation in a.p. 107, when they sent an 
embassy with offerings, consisting of 160 slaves, and asked for an 
audience. The Dwarf country was then said to be in a state of civil 
war. For some years there had been no king, and at this date an 
unmarried woman, who was a spiritualist and sorceress, was on the 
throne. She was stated to have 1000 attendants, but to be very 
rarely seen except by one man, who gave her food and acted as inter- 
mediary. The visitors also said that 4000 4 south of their nation 
was situated the land of Pygmies, who were only three or four feet 
high ; and that, sailing thence for a whole year, the traveller would 
come to the Naked nation, the Black-toothed nation, and others. 

Silence until a.p. 238, when the queen of the Dwarf nation sent 
an envoy with presents, consisting of four male slaves, six female 
slaves, and a small quantity of cloth. These were graciously accepted, 
and valuable gifts, such as silk, copper, mirrors, swords, pearls, lead, 
and even gold, were bestowed upon the envoy in return, in order to 
display the magnificence and magnanimity of the great ruler who 
then sat upon the throne—the dignified Emperor, who first admitted 
women to official life, and whose beard, when he stood up, touched 
the ground. 

In a.D. 240 a mission was despatched from China to the Dwarf 
nation, bearing valuable presents and a kindly letter to the queen, 
to which she returned a grateful and respectful reply. 

So things moved pleasantly along for several centuries, during 
which are recorded, at short intervals, many embassies from the vassal 
Dwarfs to the Middle Kingdom. The last of this particular series 
reached China in the year 608, and in the following year the Em- 
peror—another of China’s really powerful rulers—despatched a mis- 
sion to the Dwarfs. When the Imperial envoy reached his destina- 
tion, after a splendid public reception, he was at once admitted to 
audience by the Dwarf king. ‘I sent an embassy with tribute,’ said 
the latter, ‘ because I had heard that away to the west lay the mighty 
empire of the House of Sui (the reigning dynasty), famous for cultiva- 
tion of politeness and of duty towards one’s neighbour—virtues of 
which we barbarians, dwelling in an out-of-the-way corner of the 
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ocean, know nothing. I hope, therefore, to detain you awhile, not 
merely for a brief audience ; and I have therefore caused a suitable 
residence to be prepared for you, in the hope that you will tell us 
something of the civilisation of your great empire.’ 

‘The virtue of his Majesty,’ replied the envoy, ‘acts in unison 
with heaven and earth, and its benign influence extends over the 
Four Seas. It was because you desired the benefits of civilisation 
that I was sent to proclaim them to you.’ The king then conducted 
the envoy to his residence ; and later on the envoy notified the king, 
saying : ‘ Having now communicated to you my master’s commands, 
I beg that you will make everything ready for my return journey.’ 
Upon this the king entertained him at a banquet, and finally sent an 
escort with him on his way back ; but from that time forth, we are 
told, until the close of the dynasty, no more tribute was sent, nor 
presents of local produce. 

With the year a.p. 618 a new epoch begins. The Sui dynasty had 
gone the way of all dynasties, and the House of T‘ang ruled in its 
stead. The second representative of this new line, destined to last 
300 years, was in every way a most remarkable man. He ruled for 
his people’s welfare. He crushed internal rebellion, and broke the 
power of China’s hereditary foes: He introduced an improved divi- 
sion of the empire into provinces with subdivisions, reformed the civil 
and military services, and modified the Penal Code. He fostered 
learning, and tried to restore astronomy to its place as a practical 
science. Frugal in his own life, affectionate to his kindred, and 
genial in his intercourse with public officials, his fame spread far 
beyond the limits of the Middle Kingdom, which reached to the 
Caspian Sea and the Hindu Kush. He was said to have had the 
grace of a dragon and the beauty of a phoenix. He was beloved by 
all priests—Buddhist, Taoist, and even Christian ; for it was under 
his auspices that Nestorian missionaries were allowed to settle at the 
capital in a.p. 636. In 643 the Greek emperor Theodosius sent a 
mission to his Court. In 644 he attempted to conquer Korea ; but 
the expedition proved a disastrous failure. On one occasion he is 
said to have died and to have gone down into purgatory, but to have 
recovered his life by the kindly alteration in the Book of Fate of a 
13 into a 33. During a severe plague of locusts he is said to have 
offered up a prayer to heaven, at the same time swallowing a live 
locust in evidence of his sincerity. A sarcastic writer of more modern 
times, however, suggests a paper imitation. 

Before proceeding, it is convenient to consider here what had 
been the influence of China so far upon her island neighbour. We 
know that prior to any intercourse between the two countries Japan 
had no written language. At what date the script of China was intro- 
duced via Korea to the Japanese will probably remain a matter for 
speculation. All we can say for certain is that the earliest mention 
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of the study of the Chinese written language carries us no farther 
back than a.p. 405. The first books published in Japan appear to 
have been written in pure Chinese, an historical work of the kind 
being attributed to a prince who died in a.p. 621. The next step 
was to make Chinese characters, regardless of their meaning, stand 
for Japanese sounds, the result, of course, being pure Japanese. In 
the Kojiki, the earliest Japanese book, dated a.p. 712, which has sur- 
vived to the present day, these two methods were combined, the former 
as being more classical, and the latter as better adapted to the ex- 
pression of Japanese proper names. 

It would be only natural that the language and literature of China 
should be accompanied on its journey to Japan by some of that 
imponderable quiddity known as civilisation. Of this nothing need 
be said for the moment; later on the Japanese will be allowed to 
speak on this point for themselves. Meanwhile it may be stated that 
about the middle of the sixth century Buddhism was carried, also via 
Korea, into Japan. We may now return to chronological order. 

In the history of the T‘ang dynasty, completed in 1060, we read 
as follows : 

‘In the fifth year of the period Chéng-kuan [= a.p. 631], the 
Rising Sun nation sent an envoy to Court.’ 

And from a further note we learn that ‘ the Rising Sun nation is 
the Dwarf-slave nation of old.’ 

From this point onwards the Japanese people, stimulated to 
pride, no doubt, by the culture derived from contact with the Middle 
Kingdom, decline to speak of themselves any longer as the Dwarf 
nation, with or without the addition of ‘slave.’ The Chinese, too, 
in their description of the Japanese at this date, record the fact that 
‘they possess a literature [yu wén tzii},’ and also add that ‘they 
esteem the religion of Buddha.’ 

Regarding the particular embassy last mentioned, we are told that 
‘the Emperor, in pity for the great distance traversed, bade his officials 
not to exact from the envoy the usual yearly tribute.’ He also sent a 
Chinese envoy to convey the Imperial commands to the ruler of Japan ; 
but owing to a squabble over the ceremonial (quite @ la Lord Amherst), 
the envoy declined to carry out his mission, and accordingly returned. 

In 654 a ‘ Japanese ’ embassy brought tribute of coral and agate ; 
and again in 655 another embassy arrived, accompanied by an envoy 
from the Ainos, whose beard was over four feet in length, and whose 
skill in archery was so great that when a gourd was put up at a dis- 
tance of ‘ many tens of paces, he hit it every time without missing.’ 

Altogether some twenty embassies were sent from Japan to China 
between a.D. 618 and 853, at which latter date the T‘ang dynasty 
was already beginning to show signs of its approaching fall. In the 
records of all of these, save two, the term ‘Japan’ is employed. The 
exceptions are: (1) under 669, when the term ‘ Dwarf’ seems to have 
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slipped in accidentally ; and (2) under 670, where we have the following 
entry : 

In the first year of the Hsien-héng period, the Dwarfs, who sent an envoy 
to congratulate on the pacification of Korea, for the first time called their 
country the Land of the Rising Sun. After becoming somewhat versed in the 
language of China, they took a dislike to the term ‘ Dwarfs,’ and accordingly 
made this change, the envoy declaring that ‘Japan’ was so named because it 
was near to the spot at which the sunrises. Others say that ‘Japan’ was really 
the name of a small nation which had been incorporated by the Dwarfs, after 
which this nickname prevailed. The envoy, however, would not admit this, 
which leaves the question doubtful. The envoy also boasted that the capital of 
his country was several thousand li square, with the sea on the south and west 
sides, and with mountains on the east and north sides. Beyond the mountains 
was a race of hairy men [Ainos]. 


From the date 853, as above, nothing more is heard of Japan 
until the year 984, under the reign of the second emperor of the Sung 
dynasty. The Japanese, however, had not been idle. The kata- 
kana, a form of writing in which parts only of certain Chinese characters 
are used phonetically, had been invented, some say by Kibidaishi, 
who died in 776; and this was followed by the hiragana, or cursive 
hand, said to have been introduced by Kobodaishi, who died in 835. 
By the eighth century the study of-Chinese had made great progress ; 
the Confucian Canon was taught in schools; and in 720 was com- 
pleted the Nihongi, an official history of Japan from the earliest days 
down to the year 697, written in the Chinese language. Teachers of 
painting, medicine, &c., reached Japan from Korea; but the arts 
taught by these teachers were of pure Chinese birth. That the 
magnificent poetry of the Han and T‘ang dynasties was duly assimi- 
lated by the Japanese, at any rate in so far as its spirit is concerned, 
seems to be beyond all doubt. Even in regard to form it may fairly 
be argued that the adoption of phrases of five and seven syllables 
each in Japanese poetry may be traced to the same source, and not 
to the Confucian Odes, as has been suggested by Japanese critics. 
The‘ Manydshiu,’ a collection of Japanese poetry, recently published in 
122 volumes, was completed early in the ninth century, and abounds, 
so far as one can judge from the translations of Chamberlain, 
Aston, and Dickins, with inspiration drawn from Chinese sources. 
Indeed, it is otherwise difficult to conceive how a nation just emerging 
from comparative barbarism, as Aston himself says, could have pro- 
duced a vast body of verse, distinguished, also as Aston says, by 
polish, by delicacy of sentiment, by refinement of language, and by 
exquisite skill of phrase. 

In a.p. 984, the Japanese sent a Buddhist priest as envoy to the 
Chinese Court. He was accompanied by five or six attendants, and 
offered as gifts various specimens of bronze ware, together with two 
books, one being a work on the official administration of Japan, and 
the other, chronological tables of its rulers. The envoy, we are told, 
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could write Chinese elegantly, but could not speak it ; and by means 
of writing he set forth that Japan was in possession of the Confucian 
and Buddhist Canons, and even of the works of the great modern 
poet Po Chii-i, who died in 846. He said that his country had also a 
copper coinage, with an inscription, based of course on the Chinese 
cash ; and he mentioned two works on music, one Chinese and one 
Korean. He boasted of the silk produced by his country’s looms, 
and wrote down the names of the sixty-four rulers who had sat upon 
the throne of Japan, besides giving much geographical and other 
information. 

On four subsequent occasions during this dynasty, the Japanese 
sent embassies to China, three of these being under the leadership of 
Buddhist priests, one of whom brought among his tribute offerings 
* 5,000 ounces of quicksilver.’ The other of the four was not received, 
as it arrived without credentials. There are also official records of 
aid given on several occasions to distressed Japanese seamen, the 
last dated 1193, and one of a case of murder, in which the Japanese 
are again spoken of as the Dwarfs. 

We now come to the famous Mongol dynasty, with Kublai Khan 
upon the throne of China. This Emperor, beginning with the year 
1264, sent several important embassies toJapan—always ‘Japan ’—and 
received various envoys at the Chinese Court. In 1273, an envoy 
named Chao—the name is important—was ordered to proceed on a 
reconnoitring mission ; and he, chiefly on the strength of the ‘ great 
bravery and love of slaughter’ which prevailed in Japan, coupled 
with its distance and the perils of the sea, advised the Emperor to 
leave the Japanese severely alone. But Kublai Khan evidently 
wished to convert these islands intoa Chinese province; and at length, 
in 1280, when the Japanese had beheaded one of his envoys and other 
members of the mission, the order for punishment went forth. In 
1281 the great armada which had been despatched for this purpose 
was totally destroyed by a storm, and of the 100,000 men who started 
on the expedition ‘ only one or two out of every ten got back to Korea.’ 

Other expeditions were set on foot, but all ended in talk and paper 
plans. Vengeance was never taken ; and by 1368 the Mongols had 
given place to the Mings, a dynasty of pure Chinese blood. Only a 
year later we find the ‘ Dwarfs’ committing acts of piracy in Chinese 
waters ; and in 1370 an envoy, unfortunately named Chao, was sent 
from China to call the recreant vassals to their allegiance. He was 
received by the Japanese king, who, after listening to the envoy’s 
strictures, replied as follows : ‘My country, although lying far off in 
the direction of Fu-sang [which has been identified by some with 
Mexico], has always been desirous of the civilisation of China, and 
ready to pay tribute. The Mongols, however, regarding us as a 
small nation, sent an envoy, named Chao, to humbug us with fair 
words, while in reality he was spying out our country. Afterwards 
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they sent a huge fleet of ships to subdue our country ; that fleet was 
destroyed by a storm, and since then there has been no intercourse 
between us. Now that you have got a new Son of Heaven, he sends 
us another Chao. Is not this an attempt to play us the same trick that 
the Mongols played?’ The king then bade his attendants put the 
envoy to death ; at which Chao did not flinch, but quietly said... 
Here follows a long and bold speech, in which he extolled the virtues 
of the Chinese Emperor, and by which he finally convinced the king, 
who forthwith despatched an envoy with tribute and apologies and 
promises for the future. 

Still piracy went on, punctuated by embassies with tribute, until 
in 1381 the Dwarfs, usually so-called under this dynasty, sent an 
envoy who bullied the Emperor to his face, and protested against the 
literal interpretation of ‘all under heaven’ as commensurate with 
Chinese sovereignty. 

“I live afar off,’ he said, ‘in the small and weakly kingdom of 
Dwarfs ’ ; but he went on to show that his countrymen were ready to 
die for their fatherland ; and the Emperor, ‘ with the cart-rut of the 
Mongols before his eyes, decided not to make war.’ 

Skill in the Chinese written language often commended these 
Japanese envoys to the high officials of the Chinese Court, and several 
poems are extant, addressed by the latter to the former, wishing them 
bon voyage and a happy return to their own country. On one occasion, 
when the Emperor desired to make inquiries about the manners and 


customs of Japan, an envoy took a pen and wrote down the following 
impromptu : 


Our country, Sire, is much like yours; 
Our men are like your men of old; 
Our hats and coats we took from you, 
Rites, too, and Music, so I’m told. 
In silver jars we store our wine ; 
We cut our food with golden knives ; 
And every year in early spring 
The peach and plum adorn our lives. 


It may be remarked here that what is often spoken of as the 
beautiful ‘ native ’ dress of the Japanese was borrowed from China 
under the T‘ang dynasty. 

In 1383 relations were broken off with Japan, and further tribute 
was prohibited, in consequence of the following episode : 

A traitor statesman, who held the reins of power and had his eye 
on the throne, had secretly sent a bogus mission to Japan, and had 
borrowed 400 skilled swordsmen. These came as escort to a Buddhist 
priest, whw, was to offer in tribute a huge candle which had been filled 
with gunpowder ; in fact, there were all the materials of a gunpowder 
plot, which was discovered in time, the prime mover himself being 
duly executed. 

Vor, LVII—No, 336 Q 
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Then followed over two hundred years of piracies, alternating with 
submission and tribute-bearing embassies as heretofore. The pro- 
vinces of Chehkiang and Fuhkien suffered most of all from Japanese 
raids ; but even the more distant region of Kuangtung did not escape, 
and the city of Ch‘ang-hua was sacked. With the close of the six- 
teenth century came the conquest of Korea by the Japanese under 
Hideyoshi, a conquest they eventually found themselves unable to 
consolidate. Among other feats, they attacked the kingdom of 
Loochoo, which was tributary to China, and actually carried off its 
king ; and to such an extent did they harass the coast of China that 
one writer of this period likened the Japanese question to a prolonged 
attack of the itch, which had worried the empire for many centuries, 
and was still raging at the close of the Ming dynasty, during the first 
half of the seventeenth century. By one writer, the wholesome fear 
of the Japanese, under which his countrymen laboured, was ascribed 
to the superior swords and swordsmanship of the islanders. 


The swords used by these Dwarfs are exquisite weapons, six feet in length, 
and one for each hand, thus making a total length of twelve feet. Even if you 
succeed in parrying the blow of one sword, the other is quite enough to kill you 
infallibly.. Thus the fear of the Japanese is really the fear of their swords. 


The Japanese are said to have had only fowling-pieces, but, curi- 
ously enough, their powder of the sixteenth century is said to have 
been highly explosive, and even noiseless: ‘every time a shot is 
fired, there is no sound, so that it is difficult to take precautions.’ 

It was under the Mongol and Ming dynasties that the Japanese 
established the school of art for which they are so justly renowned. 
Chinese artists were invited to Japan, and Japanese artists were sent 
to China, to study the masterpieces of living and dead painters. 
Originals and copies of Chinese pictures were carried back to Japan 
in scores ; and thus it comes about that in Japan may still be seen 
the magnificent presentment of ‘ Buddha entering Nirvana,’ by Wu 
Tao-tzii, of the eighth century, whether original or copy it is difficult 
to say, but at any rate not to be found in China itself. 

The novel in Japan is said to have been created by a woman, at 
a date (a.p. 1004) when the novel proper was still unknown to the 
Chinese. At a later date, however, the Japanese did not fail to 
translate many of the best, and some of the worst, works of Chinese 
novelists. The drama proper, on the other hand, does not seem to 
have been in existence in Japan until the fourteenth century, about 
a hundred years after its appearance in China ; and a comparison of 
a Japanese No with an ordinary Chinese play leaves very little doubt 
as to the source from which the former was derived. So, too, such 
forms of literature as the Makura Zoshi, or ‘ Pillow Sketches,’ and the 
Zuthitsu, or ‘ Following the Pen,’ are obviously borrowed from the pre- 
existing Chinese Ch‘n T‘an and Sui Pi, respectively. In like manner, 
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the vast accumulation of Chinese proverbial literature has been freely 
drawn upon by the Japanese, and many recent European writers on 
Japanese affairs have introduced as the produce of Dai Nippon 
proverbs and sayings which had crystallised centuries before on 
the banks of the Hoang Ho or of the Yangtsze Kiang. 

But the greatest compliment of all—the greatest, in fact, ever 
offered by one nation to another—was paid by Japan to China when 
the former openly adopted the moral code of Confucianism, for so 
many centuries the very life’s blood and bond of union of the Chinese 
people. That lofty code—not so lofty as to be beyond the reach of 
struggling humanity—had long been known to the Japanese; and 
the brilliant interpretation of it by eminent Chinese schoiars of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries had made an indelible impression upon 
their minds. From the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
Japanese decided to do what the Chinese themselves, from sheer 
weakness of flesh, have never succeeded in doing. They decided to 
put the precepts of Confucius into practice. And they forthwith 
proceeded to do so, and kept this up for nearly three centuries, with 
that determination which is now a household word in Europe, until 
Western influences broke in upon their story, and diverted their 
energies into other channels. Loyalty to king and country, duty 
towards one’s neighbour in all its ramifying applications, including, 
of course, justice and truth ; in fact, such virtues as most commend 
themselves to European minds—these were steadily practised by 
the Japanese people in such a way as to put to shame the original 
possessors of the great heritage. It is beyond question that to the 
precepts and faithful practice of Confucianism must be attributed 
the high moral elevation of the Japanese people ; an elevation which 
has enabled them to take an honourable place among the great nations 
of the world. For bound up indissolubly with Confucianism is 
Ancestor-worship ; and this is what one recent writer has to say 
on the subject: ‘The ancestor-worship of the Japanese is no 
superstition; it is the great essential fact of their lives.’ He 
further quotes a native writer who says : ‘ Herein lies the philosophy 
of our patriotism.” ! 

Lafcadio Hearn says it is ‘ that which especially directs national 
life, and shapes national character. Patriotism belongs to it. Loyalty 
is based on it. The soldier who, to make a path for his comrades 
through the battle, deliberately flings away his life, obeys the will 
and hears the approval of invisible witnesses.’ That being the case, 
it would seem that, so far from backing up missionaries who are 
imploring the Chinese to get rid of ancestral worship, the sooner 
we establish it in this country the better for our own interests. 

This, then, is the real debt which the Japanese owe to China, 
which, by the way, the Japanese themselves fully recognise, and of 
1 O. K. Davis in the Century Illustrated Magazine, November 1904. 
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which this paper is in no way intended as a reminder. Neither is it 
levelled at those writers on Japan whose works are most worth reading, 
for in their books will be found full and free acknowledgments of the 
many obligations of the younger to the older empire. ‘ What Greece 
and Rome have been to Europe,’ says Mr. W. G. Aston, ‘ China has 
been to the nations of the Far East. Japan, in particular, is very 
deeply indebted to it.’ ‘ Religion, philosophy, laws, administration, 
written characters, arts, science, everything,’ says Mr. B. H. Chamber- 
lain, ‘ was imported from the neighbouring continent.’ It is rather 
intended as a rough guide for those whose studies lie in other directions, 
and for some who write loosely on Japanese questions. To such 
persons may be quoted, without impertinence, one of China’s countless 
sayings : ‘When you drink of the water, think of the spring.’ 


HersBert A. GILES. 





THE AWAKENING OF THE TARTARS 


Berore entering on the subject of this paper, I have to remark that the 
word ‘ Tartar’ is a misnomer, and a very old one, for it dates from 
the time of Djenghiz, when the vanguard of the Mongols consisted 
of a Turkish tribe called ‘ Tatar,’ by which name were afterwards desig- 
nated the various hordes led by the Mongolian conqueror towards 
the West. Later on this name stuck to the Turks settled in Southern 
Russia, where the divisions of Kazan-Tartars, Nogai-Tartars, and 
Krim-Tartars have been particularly noted, and quite recently it has 
become a generic name for most of the Mahometan Turks living 
under the sceptre of the Czar in European Russia. With regard to 
their number, the Nogai and Cis-Caucasian Tartars number 429,834, 
whereas the Kazan-Bashkir and Volga-Tartars are valued at 2,581,509 
souls. As to their characteristic features, this formerly semi-nomad, 
warlike, and restless portion of the Turkish race distinguishes itself 
throughout all the Russian Empire as a peaceful, sober, industrious, 
obedient, and strictly religious population, whose adherents are either 
craftsmen, small traders, and hotel-keepers, or coachmen, guardians, 
stewards, &c., always fully reliable, and consequently preferred to 
the Christian servants of the country. What seems to be most 
remarkable is their staunch adhesion to the Moslem faith, and not 
only have they withstood hitherto all forcible means of conversion used 
by the Orthodox Church, but they have succeeded in acting as the 
most zealous missionaries amongst their own kinsmen in the Steppes, 
where they appeared under the garb of tradesmen ; and, propagating 
the religion of the Prophet, they have successfully frustrated the 
Russianising efforts of the Church and of the State. Strange to say, 
nearly all travellers who have written on the heterogeneous elements 
of Russia have furnished us a most flattering picture of these Rus- 
sian Mahometans ; all were delighted by their demeanour, by their 
cleanliness and reliability, and, in fact, they were described as a 
well-being and contented people. It is true this description was not 
quite justified by the frequent migrations to the neighbouring Otto- 
man Empire, where, in the course of the last hundred years, nearly 
half a million of Russian Mahometans have tried to settle, and have 
217 
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unfortunately fallen victims to Turkish misrule; but, apart from 
this expatriation caused by religious feelings, the general notion pre- 
vailed that the Tartars have no particular complaint against Russia, 
and that, keeping strictly to the belief in the unchangeable decrees 
of destiny, they are never likely to mutter a word of discontent, and 
that still less will they dare to show signs of revolt or to manifest 
a scathing criticism against the ordinances issued by the White 
Padishah on the Neva. 

Such was the general belief in Europe, and the Russians took 
great care to give strength to this opinion by all available means of 
their Press. Quite recently, however, the truth has oozed out. We 
have got many proofs on hand that the much-vaunted firmness of 
Russian rule over her Mahometan subjects leaves much to desire, 
and that, far from being beloved or tolerated, the Russians are publicly 
accused of tyranny and oppression, and, what is still worse, of perfidy 
and of breach of promise. The Tartars reproach the Government of 
the Tsar with having intentionally forgotten privileges and conces- 
sions accorded at a time when Russia was in need of military support, 
and when she was not yet strong enough to press the Tartars under 
her yoke. Russia is charged, besides, with having cancelled all laws 
concerning religious toleration towards Mahometans, whose children 
are, forcibly turned Christians, and who are Russianised by all avail- 
able means. 

If the reader, acquainted with the. notoriously submissive and 
obedient character.of the Tartar, will inquire into the causes of this 
surprising change, we have before all to point to the steadily progressing 
spirit of time and events, a movement which does not know any 
barrier of religion and nationality, and still less of climes and countries. 
Owing to our accelerated communication with the various parts of 
Asia, the teachings of our modern civilisation have penetrated into the 
most distant regions, and surprised as I was when,.a few years ago, 
a native Kirghiz had sent me a Persian written criticism of Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy and of Irving’s Life of Mohammed, I am now 
no longer taken unawares when I read in my private correspondence 
with Tartars, or in printed Tartar books before me, opinions and 
manifestations which bear witness to the indisputable influence of 
our enlightened century over the most inveterate Asiatics. People 
in England, and on the Continent in general, lack the means, or 
are wanting in sufficient interest, to bestow the necessary attention 
upon such extraordinary movements. The limited number of Euro- 
peans. conversant with the Tartar dialects, and the restricted sale of 
such publications outside of the Mahometan world, are the main reasons 
for the prevailing ignorance of this movement and of the awakening 
ef the Tartars. It is therefore the more incumbent upon the student 
of Oriental languages to communicate his experience to the general 
reader, and in my desire to fulfil this duty I beg leave to lay 
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before the British public some of my recent experiences. I have 
to mention before all a book of travel, published quite recently 
under the title A Travel to the Crimea, by Mohammed Fatih Gilmani, 
printed in Orenburg in 1904, in which the author gives an account of 
his journey from Orenburg to Bagtche-Sarai, whither he had gone, as 
a delegate, to congratulate Ismael Bey Gasparinski on the occasion of 
the twentieth anniversary of the Tartar paper Terdjuman (‘ Inter- 
preter’), issued by the last-named gentleman in the Tartar language, 
for the enlightenment of his countrymen, and which, with a circula- 
tion of 6000 copies, is spread not only over South Russia, but also 
over Central Asia and Eastern Turkestan. Mohammed Fatih, a man 
of perfect modern civilisation, has had a deep insight into Western life, 
he is versed in the history and geography of Europe and America, 
and looks upon matters from a strictly modern point of view. In 
his book, of which I intend to give an accurate translation, we find full 
testimony of the extraordinary change wrought upon this genuine 
Oriental with regard to his religious, social, and political views, and 
apart from many useful details given in his description about the towns 
and the country he has passed through on his way to the Crimea, which 
are quite new to Western students of the Russian Mahometans, we are 
particularly interested in his observations and utterances regarding 
the relation of Islam to modern civilisation, the backwardness of his 
brethren in faith and race, and the urgent necessity of an assimilation 
to Western culture. He constantly exhorts his countrymen to take to 
heart the great strides the Western people have made on the path of 
modern learning and in the amelioration of the state of mankind, and 
whilst admitting the natural giftedness of the Oriental in general, he 
attributes the regrettable backwardness of his Moslem countrymen to 
the shortsightedness, ignorance, and fanaticism of the Mollahs— 
namely, their spiritual leaders. Very instructive is the following 
conversetion with a Russian lady, whom he met in a railway carriage 
on his way to Kursk : 


Russian Lady. I am fairly instructed about Islam and Buddhism, and, 
judging from what I have read, I find the Mahometan religion is not at all 
averse to science and civilisation, and it is a creed which commands peace and 
brotherhood. How does it come, tell me please, that the Moslem world, in 
spite of all that, is steadily deteriorating, and is fast approaching inevitable 
ruin? I donot know. Don’t the Mahometans know their religion, don’t they 
follow it, or can these useful laws of Islam not be adapted to everyday life ? 
What is your opinion about this ? 

I. My dear Madam! According to my humble views the laws of Islam are 
fairly applicable to the necessities of mundane life, but the defect lies with our 
present Mollahs, who care only about the formalities, and who have never 
penetrated into the philosophical meaning of Islam. These ignorant priests 
administer our religion just as they like and do more harm than good. . Ye 
Europeans, you have succeeded by dint of perseverance and great exertions in 
freeing your minds from the injurious influence of ignorant priests, you can 
freely order your religious belief, your ways and your feelings ; your conscience 
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is free and your heart clear. We, on the contrary, are still under the guidance of 
ignorant spiritual leaders, and we Mussulmans shall continue in this deplor- 
able state as long as we do not succeed in delivering ourselves from the grip of 
fanatical Mollahs, and until we get full possession of free_conscience, we shall 
be unable to have a true religious and political life. In fact, as long as we 
ignore our true and pure religion and act accordingly, and as lung as we spend 
our time in empty formalities, our downfall and ruin will-steadily increase. 
The Mussulmans of the present day do not live in conformity with the 
prescriptions sent by Allah, but in pursuance of the laws made by the Mollahs 
and derived from bygone times. There are a few truly learned and pious 
men amongst us, but the prevailing majority is misled by superstitious 
Dervishes. 

Russian Lady. Why should this be the case? You can read and understand 
your own selves the Koran; why do not you act accordingly, and why do you 
listen to the words of ignorant priests ? 

I. Well, that is the most difficult point in the whole question. We do not 
understand the Koran, for it is written in Arabic, and this language is incompre- 
hensible to us. 

Russian Lady. Why do not you learn this language ? 

I. You know this is impossible for everybody to do. We must before al? 
learn our own language and then the Russian, which is the official language of 
the country, and if everybody would strive to learn Arabic our Tartar children 
would be compelled to learn three languages, and as the necessity has arisen 
to appropriate besides French and German, as the languages of modern civilisa- 
tion, we should have to meddle with five different tongues. This is a sheer 
impossibility. There are, however, lots of people who study Arabic, but 
the method they follow is utterly bad; they plunge into a sea of exegesises, 
of footnotes, of useless squabble and discussion, and they hardly acquire any 
knowledge of religious or of worldly use. In our high schools exact sciences are 
displaced by scholastic studies. We do not read the Koran in order to follow 
its tenets, but we read it like parrots, laying a particular stress upon modulation 
and sing-song, and we resemble the man who is expected to follow the 
statute-book written in a language he does not understand. 

Russian Lady. It is curious; why do not you translate the Koran into your 
own vernacular ? 

I. You must not forget, whereas the Europeans are living in a modern 
period, we Mahometans are still living in the Middle Age. There was a time 
when the Europeans too were forbidden to translate the Bible from the Latin, 
to say prayers in their own language, to read scientific books, to give instruc- 
tion to the girls, to print books, to believe that the earth turns round the sun, 
and that there are other worlds beside this; and, finally, to adopt a religion in 
accordance with their free wills and consciences. Human thought has undergone 
a change; the epoch of humanists has come; Wyclif, Huss, Luther, Galilei, 
Copernicus, Voltaire, Rousseau, Herbert Spencer and others have appeared, the 
obscurants have been annihilated, and the above-mentioned things permitted to 
the Europeans. Everybody has translated the Bible into his own language, and 
everybody can adjust his belief according to his free choice and conscience. 
We are now undergoing the change which men in Europe have happily passed, 
we too shall overcome it, ways and means will be found, the legal permission 
wili be given, but patience is needed, everything has its time. 

Russian Lady. You are right; time will ripen all these questions, for the 
evolution in the state and conditions of a nation is subjected above all to time ; 
and, particularly, great sacrifices and heroes are required to restore a ruined and 
perverted religion to its pristine purity. Happily, time is magnanimous and all 
these things will come. 
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In the dialogue between our civilised Tartar and the Russian 
lady, the conversation touched also the questions of polygamy, of the 
seclusion and the rights of the Moslem women, and the latter re- 
marked that there must be something wrong in modern Islam, because 
certain writers, like Ahmed Agayeff, Madame Olga Lebedeyeff, as 
well as other English and French publications, have stated that the 
Mussulman laws are very just and liberal with regard to women, and 
that the present customs rest on abuse and fanaticism. To this our 
Tartar author replied as follows : 


You are quite right in what you say. Our religious laws and ordinances 
concerning the female sex are just and liberal, but they are unfortunately ill- 
applied by the Mahometans of to-day. Islam does not decree polygamy, it 
only permits it under certain restrictions if unavoidably necessary. It is 
to be regretted that the laws are mostly disregarded, and that our spiritual 
leaders show no scruple in giving their consent to the trespass. The same is 
the case with divorce, which is facilitated by our Ulemas. Please to note, 
there is a very slight difference between our laws concerning marriage and 
divorce and those of the Christian world. With us these customs are in no 
way connected with the tenets of religion; marriage is a civil contract sealed 
in the presence of two witnesses, who must not be necessarily priests, and 
can consequently be also cancelled with the consent of the contracting 
parties, whether by the husband or by his wife. 


The author enumerates here the legal reasons which justify the 
claims of a Mahometan woman for separation from her husband, and, 


remarking that the rights given by Islam to the female sex are superior 
and more liberal than those accorded to their Christian sisters, he 
continues, saying : 


But actually our women are ignorant of their rights, and their husbands, 
uneducated and unrestrained, look upon their women as upon slaves, treat them 
with reckless tyranny, and accordingly act against the spirit of Islam. The pre- 
vailing public opinion touching the strict seclusion of our women is likewise 
erroneous. Our religion orders our women to cover their face and hands, but it 
does not forbid them to participate in public life ; on the contrary, it is permitted 
to them tg frequent the schools and colleges, and to act as teachers, to attend 
mosques, to listen to a sermon and to be preachers, to visit the bazaars and to 
trade, to cultivate ail kinds of arts, to come out as authors: nay, to take part in 
wars and to distinguish themselves in every vocation of life. History teaches 
us that Mahometan women of past ages have made a name as poets, artists, 
musicians, merchants, scholars &c. Although ignorance and laziness are 
in contradiction to our religious law, we see the women of our times 
utterly neglecting the prescriptions of Islam. But in spite of all this I must 
tell you that the condition of our ignorant women, as far as regards comfort 
of life, carelessness, happiness, and contentedness, is much preferable to 
the state of your civilised, learned, and socially independent, free, but poor 
and destitute women. In Mahometan society unmarried or widowed women 
are rarely to be found, and still rarer is the case of suicide resulting from an 
unhappy conjugal life. Our Mussulman girls and wives are not compelled to 
seek for livelihood and to be exposed to the offensive wits of men in post and 
telegraph offices. Instead of trying to find engagements in theatres, halls, 
restaurants, and many other dark walks of life, our Mussulman women sit 
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quietly, peacefully, and comfortably in their house, educate their children, and 
enjoy their existence. It willstrike you when I say that, should we be inclined 
to grant to our women the full liberty enjoyed by the female sex in Europe, 
they would not accept it. The reproach made against us that we oppress and 
illtreat our women is therefore unfounded and unjust. 


We shall not follow much further our civilised Tartar in his defence 
of Islam and in his appreciation of our Western culture. It is enough 
to notice that a representative of an Asiatic people, which we used to 
identify with the ne plus ultra of barbarity and savageness, is quoting 
Wyclif, Luther, Voltaire, Herbert Spencer, in support of his theories. 
Our Tartar is so unprejudiced in his own religious conceptions that 
he upbraids his co-religionaries for laying too much stress upon for- 
malities, even consulting a famous sheikh visiting Russia as to what 
kind of dress they should wear—as if the Prophet would have been 
a tailor or a director of fashion. The little Tartar book before me 
gives ample evidence of the fact that the spirit of the twentieth cen- 
tury is penetrating into the most distant regions of the world, and 
that no despotism, no autocracy, and not the most reckless ob- 
scurantism is capable of acting as a barrier. There is no doubt that 
the awakening of the Tartars is not quite to the taste of the Russian 
Government, for, in spite of the Russian channel through which the 
light of Western civilisation is flowing, the result of the modern views 
and ideas takes a quite different shape from what may be expected 
in the official circles. Hitherto we have heard of discontent and of 
revolutionary tendencies amongst Armenians, Georgians, Poles, Jews, 
Finns, and Germans ; now to these must be added the Tartars, whose 
awakening we are signalising in the present lines. Well may the 
leading man of this movement say, in a Tartar pamphlet before me : 
* Our awakening does not come from outside, for it is anatural feeling, 
born and fostered in the interior of our society.’ I doubt it very 
much. The rapid and surprising changes visible in Ottoman 
society, despite the unparalleled despotism and tyranny of the pre- 
sent rule, joined with the aspirations of the Christian Russian world, 
must have reacted upon the laborious and sober-minded Tartars, 
otherwise it would not have been comprehensible that they should 
succeed in a short time in reforming their language by simplifying 
their style, in raising and modernising their literature to an extent that, 
besides works on modern sciences, more than three hundred books on 
belles-lettres have come out during the last twenty years, that scientific 
education is continually spreading, and that the influence of this 
movement has extended to Eastern Turkestan and to many nomadic 
tribes in the Central Asian deserts. A most characteristic feature of 
this movement is the circumstance that the Crimean, and, in general, 
the Southern Tartars, occupy a pre-eminent place in the progressive 
attitude, and one would be inclined to assume that the Greek spirit— 
for most of the settled Crimean Tartars are a mixture of ancient 
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Greek colonists and Turks—is the main cause of their superiority 
over their northern, viz. their Volga, kinsmen. But, whatever be 
the cause, the fact is that Tartars, Turks, and Caucasians are rapidly 
and most effectively influenced by the teachings of Western culture ; 
they resemble in this regard Russian Nihilists, they mostly become 
free-thinkers, and, as a rule, cling to political liberty with all the 
passion of a fanatic Oriental. This point of view explains the fact 
why many of the revolutionary men who have lately made themselves 
notorious in Constantinople were originally Russian Turks or Caucasians. 
They seem to have heated their brain at the fire of Russian ultra-liberal 
propaganda, and, being persecuted in Russia, they seek a field of 
activity in neighbouring Turkey. To quote a few examples, I may 
mention Husein Daim Pasha, the head of the Kuleli conspiracy 
during the rule of Sultan Abdul Medjid, Murad Bey, formerly leading 
member of the Young Turkey party, and others. Similar symptoms 
may be discovered also in other parts of Moslem Asia, and if Hindu 
Mussulmans did not lack solid complaints against British rule in 
India, and if the majority of respectable Mahometans in India were 
not convinced of the blessings derived from Pax Britannica, the 
revolutionary spirit would be certainly more fraught with danger 
than it 1s. 

Suffice it to say, the cultural awakening of the Tartar subjects of 
the Tsar has unavoidably resulted in a political awakening. An en- 
lightened mind will always abhor shackles, and the more we get 
acquainted through scientific instruction with history, philosophy, 
and the laws of nature, the greater will become our yearning after 
liberal thought, and the less will it be possible to press us into the 
narrow limits prescribed by an absolute and tyrannical Govern- 
ment. We have given a few outlines of the cultural efforts and 
aspirations of the Tartar population of South Russia; we shall now 
complete our sketch by furnishing evidence of the existing desire 
for political liberty and freedom of conscience which has been mani- 
fested through a petition presented lately by the Mussulmans of Russia 
to the Sultan, to the Tsar, and to the Cabinets of the leading European 
Great Powers, in Tartar, of which we give now the following transla- 
tion : 


PETITION AND WISHES OF ALL MAHOMETANS LIVING IN Russia 


Why should the Russian Mahometans be deprived of the freedom of thought 
which is spreading everywhere? We have forfeited all our rights. In former 
times boards were established for the sake of our spiritual wants, armed with 
certain privileges ; whereas these rights are continually abrogated and an- 
nihilated by the steadily augmenting tyranny of the Russian Government, in 
opposition to the spirit of humanity of the twentieth century. In consequence 
we beg to enumerate in the following some of our grievances and of our lost 
rights. 

(1) During the reign of the Empress Katharina the Second the Government 
found it advisable to establish a Mahometan tribunal in Ufa in order to give 
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validity to our religious laws. The Mufti and three judges (Kadi) of this 
tribunal had to decide litigious questions amongst the Mahometans them- 
selves; they had the supervision of the mosques, of the popular and high 
schools, and they had the right to give judgment in questions relating to mar- 
riage, divorce, and inheritance. It was further ordained that the high-priest 
and three judges of Ufa should be elected out of the learned Mahometans of 
Kazan and with the votes of a majority. 

(2) In the year 1792 an order was issued by virtue of which Tartar priests 
should be despatched to the nomads to instruct the Kirghis-Kazaks in the 
principal elements of Islam, and these teachers, who came from Bokhara and 
Khiva and wandered far to Siberia, were exempt from personal taxes and trade 
duties. 

(8) A special tribunal was established for the Crimean Mahometans, and to it 
was confided the superintendence over religious matters, the management of 
the pious foundations, and the employment of the respective income on public 
schools and colleges. The Mahometan soldiers of the Crimea formed a separate 
squad, which was destined for service in the Crimea, and, having its own 
special Imam (priest), could not be removed to another portion of Russia. 

(4) All Mahometans of Russia were formerly free in the exercise of their 
religious customs and usages, and enjoyed equal rights with the Russians. 

Now, if these Mahometan rights had been duly safeguarded and kept, 
the Tartars would have behaved in full obedience towards the Government, 
but since 1893 the high priest of Ufa is chosen from amongst those who have 
graduated at the Russian universities, where the Mahometan religion is not 
taught, and the consequence is that there is to-day a Mufti in Orenburg 
totally ignorant of Moslem law, and not even able to write and to read Arabic. 
The result was that the members of the said tribunal had to learn the Russian 
language, and the right to vote having been cancelled, the Government high- 
handedly nominated ignorant and incapable men to the high post of Mufti. 
Not satisfied with this tyrannical proceeding, the law court of Orenburg took 
away from the religious authority the lawsuits of inheritance, and handed them 
over to the civil court, and there is no doubt that marriage and divorce matters 
will be shortly remitted to the same forum. A few years ago a Russian came 
to the town of Koktchetaw, in the district of Akmolinsk, and ordered the 
Mahometans to be brought by force to the church, where the following was 
announced to them: ‘ Beginning from to-day, you have nothing to do with the 
Koran ;’ and distributing the Gospels amongst the audience he said: ‘ Hence- 
forward no judgment will be given in accordance with the Sheriat [ = religious 
law]. I forbid you even to pronounce this word, and you have nothing to do 
with matters ‘concerning marriage, oath, and divorce.’ In the same way did 
M. Suhatin, the Governor of Akmolinsk, forbid the application of Mahometan 
laws, and when the elder of Koktchetaw, by name of Noruzmolla, showed 
disobedience, he was sent to exile with hiscompanions. It is evident that the 
Russians are bent upon doing away with the Moslem tribunals, the sole refuge 
of the Mahometans, then to entirely abolish Islam, and in order to further 
the Russification of the Kirghis-Kazak they try to cut them off from all com- 
munication with the Tartar Mollahs. It is now three months ago that the 
Governor of Akmolinsk came to Petropawlowsk and thus addressed the learned of 
the place: ‘ I forbid you categorically any intercourse with the Kirghises. I am 
authorised to punish anybody counteracting this order. In twenty-four hours 
trespassers will be at the extreme end of the East [Sakhalien ?|.’ Since 1864 
the religious tribunals have been taken away from the supervision of our 
colleges and remitted to the Ministry of Public Instruction, where very few 
people are cognisant of our languages and customs. For nearly forty years 
nothing has been done for the furtherance of our schools, and if occasionally 
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an inspector arrives he examines the pupils only in Russian reading. In 
the case of an opposition our religious schools are closed, the only tendency 
of the Government being the introduction of the Russian language. Is it 
not strange that while the cost of the ordinary Russian schools is defrayed 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction, the cost of our own Mussulman schools, 
although standing under the same authority, must be borne by our own selves ? 
Even the teaching of the Russian language must be paid for by our own selves. 
It has been even decreed that the heads of the local Mahcmetan communities 
should know how to read and to write Russian, and it can hardly be expected from 
a Mahometan priest that after a fifteen years’ study in Moslem schools he will 
become a pupil of a Russian elementary school. Supposing that our Ulemas 
would submit to this ordeal, the rigour of the school laws would deter them from 
employment, and it is too patent that the secret object of the Government is 
the total suppression of the office of thore village priests who do not know 
Russian. 

This is the reason that an extraordinarily large number of Tartars have 
migrated to Turkey, and nothing proves better the mischievous intentions of 
the Russian Government than the lately published correspondence between 
Pobjedonosstzeff, the head of the Holy Synod, and the late Professor Ilminski, 
of Kazan.—There is not a trace to-day of the rights and privileges accorded 
formerly to the Bokhara and Khiva settlers in Siberia, where their landed 
properties have been confiscated, their local self-administration has been sus- 
pended, and this has again given rise to new emigration and to the despatch ot 
an envoy to Constantinople—The Crimean Mahometans, too, have been de- 
prived of the right to elect their own Mufti, and to-day they are spiritually led 
by ignorant men appointed by the Government ; and as far as regards the pious 
foundations, these have been handed over to Russian officials who squander 
the revenues, and out of the half a million of roubles in the hands of the 
Foundation Commission not a farthing is spent upon the spiritual welfare 
of Moslems. Nay, even the private property of the Tartars is robbed by 
Russians, the so-called Tartar Squadron is scattered all over the Empire, 
their Imams (priests) exist but nominally, and being unable to bear this atrocious 
tyranny and oppression, the Tartars emigrate to foreign countries. With 
reference to the much-praised equality of right, it is well known that whereas 
one-third of the members of the town council must be Russian, in the town of 
Semipalat, where the great majority of the inhabitants are Mahometans, the 
Russian minority occupies a commanding influence; and although the Maho- 
metans have to pay the same taxes as the Russians, there is no religious 
teacher for the Mahometan children in the Russian schools. Our priests are 
not exempt from military service, and whilst attending to-day in the mosques, 
they are forced the next day to take part in military drill and must pay the 
taxes like every layman. Not long ago 40,000 Mahometans were forced to 
adopt Christian names, and are constantly constrained to become Christians. 
The authorities call them by the name of Iwan, Petro, Simon, &c., and when 
they remonstrate, saying that they are called Mehemmed, Ahmed, and Ali, they 
are declared renegades and accordingly punished. Many petitions have been 
presented with this regard, but without any effect; nay, the petitioners were 
either imprisoned or sent to Siberia, and when it occurred that the son of one 
of these petitioners was seen in the house of the Mollah of Turgai in the Guber- 
nium of Ufa, both Mollahs of the said district were thrown into prison, where 
they died. The Mahometans must celebrate the Russian holy days, and any 
Moslem opening his shop on any such day will be heavily fined by the Govern- 
ment. Some time ago a paper, the contents of which were unknown, was 
brought to the village of Mengir in the district of Kazan for subscription, 
and when this was refused 200 soldiers appeared at the place and 
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beating the inhabitants with sticks, they said: ‘ We do not beat your heads, but 
the head of Mohammed, your prophet.’ The same happened in Tchistai and 
also in Tekneli, in Békiilme, whose inhabitants were subjected to all kinds of 
torture, so that they emigrated and are now in Kutahia in Asia Minor. Un- 
fortunately, the Russian Government does not regard the personal rights of her 
Mussulman subjects in the Caucasus and in Daghestan, all kinds of obstacles 
are put in the way of religious matters, and whereas religious liberty is granted 
throughout the civilised world, and places of devotion everywhere protected, we 
find the Russian Government prohibiting to the Mussulmans public prayers, 
and turning the mosques into pigsties. Many of the Moslem Ulemas and 
Sheikhs have been exiled, amongst others the highly esteemed Haji Abdullafif 
Efendi, for the simple reason of having visited Constantinople ; thus also have 
villages, belonging to Mahometans, been given to newly settled idolaters 
(Tlindus ?) Of course, most of these tyrannised Moslems have migrated to 
Turkey. In former times every Mahometan family had to pay an annual tax 
of one rouble; to-day two hundred roubles are extorted. A murder committed 
on a Mahometan is fined with a trifle and forgiven, in consequence of which 
such crimes augment from day to day, and if a Mahometan is soliciting 
redress he is imprisoned and punished. 

Such is the condition of the Mahometans in Russia. We trust that the 
European world will not approve of this treatment. Up to the present we have 
patiently borne all kinds of oppression, but we cannot stand it longer, and for 
this reason we knock at the door of the Great Powers, who have always lent their 
protection to the weak and oppressed one, and who have everywhere striven to 
safeguard religious liberty indiscriminately of race and colour. We beseech the 
Powers to intercede in our favour with the Russian Government, that our 
religious affairs be restored to our own ecclesiastic authorities; that the 
Kerechens (forcibly baptised Mahometans), our Tartar brothers, numbering more 
than forty thousand souls, should be permitted to return to their old faith ; that 
our communities should have the right to elect their own Muftis, Naibs, 
and Mollahs; that our trading people should not be hampered in their trade 
amongst the Kazak-Kirghises; that our brethen enrolled in the Russian army 
should not be forced to eat pork and other food prohibited by Islam; and, 
lastly, that Mahometan soldiers should not be compelled to fight against 
Mahometans of other countries. Should the Russian Government continue in 
perpetuating these acts of injustice the Mahometan soldiers will take revenge 
on the battlefield ; it would be therefore much better if our former privileges 
were restored to us, by which act the Government would gain its security and 
the Mahometans their contentment. 


This petition, translated from the original, published in No. 60 
of the paper Turk, issued in Cairo, is evidently not void of exaggera- 
tions ; but it furnishes us an unmistakable proof of the hidden dis- 
content amongst the Moslem subjects of the Tsar, who, by the degree 
of their advancement on the field of modern civilisation, will neces- 
sarily give vent to their political feelings and aspirations, and who 
can hardly be any longer treated by the ruling Power as they have 
been heretofore. I would go even further, and express my belief 
that the Tartar may become in time less manageable than the Moujik, 
for with the latter strict and unconditional submission to the auto- 
cracy of the Tsar is an emanation of the Orthodox Church, whereas 
the ties binding the Moslem to a tyrannic rule do not receive any 
strength or sanction from the tenets of the Koran. What has 
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induced me besides to give publicity to this paper is the desire to 
convince the general reader of the fallacy of the prevailing opinion 
that Russians, being half civilised, are more apt to spread our Western 
culture amongst Asiatics than the Britisher, who, by his higher degree 
of culture, cannot easily associate with, and consequently not success- 
fully civilise, a man on a much inferior degree of civilisation. Owing to 
political feelings, this error has not only taken root all over Europe 
and America, but we meet with it frequently also among Englishmen, 
who, by the way, used to be the fiercest critics of English activity, and 
it is in the interest of truth and fair play that a rectification is urgently 
necessary, and that the real state of Russian administration has to 
be shown to the public. I am very far from being an unconditional 
admirer of all British doings in India, for the record of glorious achieve- 
ments is sometimes marred by abortive measures, but on the whole 
it is only illwill and envy which could accuse the British rule in India 
of such instances of injustice and oppression as quoted in the Tartar 
petition before us. The tyranny of absolute rule, weighing so 
heavily upon the Russian subjects of the Tsar, is very naturally much 
more felt by Jews and Mahometans, and as the latter have not got 
the means to bring their grievances before the European world, it is 
a humanitarian duty to render to them the service of an interpreter 
and to plead on their behalf. 


VamBery. 
Budapest University : January 1995. 
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THE BALANCE OF NAVAL POWER 


Economy is not incompatible with efficiency. In the past twenty 
years national expenditure has leaped upwards at an alarming rate, 
but the Navy is about to lead the way in showing the other spending 
departments how the national resources can be conserved without 
any loss of efficiency, indeed with a gain in the force of the blow 
which could be struck in case of emergency. The estimates for the 
Navy, which will be presented to the House of Commons soon after 
the assembly of Parliament, will show that considerable economies 
have been carried out. In their new line of policy the Admiralty 
have borrowed from the Germans on the one hand and from the 
Americans on the other. From the German fleet they have adopted 
the new system of concentration of the fleets at sea, concentration at 
the vital strategic points; and from our neighbours across the Atlantic 
they have learnt the wisdom of throwing out-of-date instruments on 
the scrap-heap instead of continuing to spend money in the unprofit- 
able task of attempting to render obsolete weapons fitted for the 
conditions of modern warfare. While the fleets have been massing 
at the points of most strategic importance the weak ships of ancient 
date have been weeded out, and the authorities have consigned the 
whole naval museum to the scrap-heap. Hundreds of thousands of 
pounds have been spent upon the maintenance of useless ships, but 
the era of extravagance has now come to anend. As a general prin- 
ciple it is recognised that ships which are not fit to fight under the 
conditions of the present day, or to perform some auxiliary service, 
should be sold and broken up. By this means the Navy is ridding 
itself of its ‘ ghosts.’ By the reorganisation of the fighting fleets and 
the Reserves the striking power of the Navy has been doubled, if not 
trebled ; while at the same time it will be found when the estimates 
are submitted this month that the expenditure has been reduced by 
nearly four millions sterling. 

The nation has no cause for misgivings at this result. Economy 
has not been sought directly as an end to enable a satisfactory 
Budget to be presented. The interests of the fleet have not been 
made subservient to party exigencies. Economies have not been 
forced upon the naval members of the Board by the Cabinet, but 
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have been suggested by Admiral Sir John Fisher, the Senior Naval 
Lord, and his colleagues in order to render the fighting power and 
efficiency of the. fleet the greater. Waste is usually a sign of ineffi- 
ciency and poor organisation. The recognition of this truth lies at 
the root of the new policy of the Admiralty. 

While the Board of Admiralty owe it to the nation to preserve 
the fleet at an adequate standard of strength, they also owe it alike 
to the fleet and the country to ask for no sacrifice not called for by 
the circumstances of the times. It is altogether a mistake to suppose 
that the naval members of the Board at Whitehall should be always 
asking for as much as they can get for the Navy. It is their highest 
duty to recognise that one of the greatest war assets is a prosperous 
national exchequer, able to bear the strain of war. In the past 
politicians desirous of effecting economies have periodically set about 
naval reforms in ignorance of the needs of the fleet. The result has 
been that the strength of the fleet has been lessened and its organisa- 
tion weakened, and at the first whisper of war Ministers have hurried 
down to the House of Commons and proposed panic expenditure. 
Such measures are undesirable from all points of view. Money 
which should have been spent with care and due circumspection, 
and spread over years, has been frittered away in a few months, with 
little or no benefit to the Navy. This is the way in which we obtained 
a number of the useless ironclads which in the past few years have 
deen withdrawn from the fleet. 

At the same time well-considered economy is in the best 
interests of the Navy as well as the nation. It is a form of 
warlike strategy which all students must recognise. The nation 
which enters upon a conflict with its credit low and its Treasury 
depleted begins a war already half beaten. Success in war depends 
as much upon the financial resources of the population behind 
the battle fleets at sea as upon the effective use of gun and 
torpedo. Only a nation with abounding resources will have the heart 
to continue the struggle to the finish. If poverty at once begins to 
press on the lower strata of the population, and if business enter- 
prise has been hampered owing to heavy taxation, the people will 
be in no position to pursue hostilities until they can secure peace with 
honour. The Navy exists for British trade and Empire, and the 
trade and Empire do not exist for the fleet. If the cart is put before 
the horse, disaster is certain to follow. On the other hand, if the 
relative position of the Navy to other national interests is kept con- 
tinually in view, when war is inevitable the nation will be able to bear 
the burden; as the Navy demands more ships and men, ammunition 
and stores, the people ashore will willingly and joyfully send all 
that is demanded. If, on the contrary, the expenditure on the 
Navy in time of peace is maintained at a war level, when hostilities 
break out, and stretch into months and it may be years, a people 
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who have borne the burden of war while as yet there was peace will 
be neither in the condition nor in the mood to stand the storm and 
stress. According to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman there are 
13,000,000 persons in this country on the verge of starvation. If by 
extravagance this terrible army of the needy is increased, then as 
soon as hostilities occur their numbers will grow, and the govern- 
ment of the country may pass from responsible hands into the hands 
of a starving and desperate rabble. It is essential to bear in mind 
that Great Britain’s highest interest is peace. We need it for the 
development of the Empire, for the supply of our food from over- 
sea, and for the continuance of those lines of ships which are con- 
tinually bringing to the great manufacturing centres the raw material 
en which labour can be profitably expended and more wealth created. 
To secure peace Great Britain needs a fleet of sufficient strength to 
enable her to fight and defeat any probable combination of foes. 

Not for ten or twelve years has the naval outlook of Great Britain 
been as cheerful as at present. We have witnessed, it is true, all the 
great Powers turning attention to the strengthening of their sea 
forces. Twenty years ago we had practically only one rival—the 
French Navy. Other fleets had been driven off the seas during long 
years of warfare, and with the disappearance of Spain, Holland, and 
Turkey, and the reduction in strength of the navy of the United 
States, Great Britain and her neighbour on the other side of the 
English Channel were left supreme and without competitors. As 
late as 1889 it was a subject of debate whether the French fleet were 
not as strong as that of Great Britain. Ten years later there were 
seven first-class navies instead of two, Russia, Germany, Italy, the 
United States, and Japan having succeeded in building up national 
marine forces of great power. When Mr. (now Viscount) Goschen 
introduced the Navy estimates of the year 1900-1, he prefaced his 
remarks with the statement that the demands of the Admiralty upon 
Parliament had been framed after a careful consideration of the ship- 
building proposals of the six other great naval Powers of the world. 

In view of the changes in the grouping of Powers it has also been 
essential to alter the interpretation of the two-Power standard. It was 
originally planned to safeguard this country against the possibility of 
attack by France and Russia, but as the fleets of other Powers grew in 
strength, the Admiralty were compelled to reconsider the position of 
the British fleet. It may not be officially admitted, but it is nevertheless 
a fact, that the two-Power standard has been amended, and quite rightly 
so. Originally it was assumed to take into account the whole of the 
naval forces of Great Britain on the one hand and those of France 
and Russia on the other ; it was held that Great Britain should possess 
equality in numbers, but superiority in power; in other words, 
should have as many ships as the two rival Powers, but that they 
should be, ship for ship, more powerful. When the political outlook 
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was altered by the activity of new rivals, Lord Selborne advanced 
the dictum that the two-Power standard could only be regarded as 
applying to battleships, and the public were asked to recognise that, 
in fact if not in name, we needed two fleets—one a battle fleet of 
the heaviest-armoured ships, and another fleet of cruisers in addition, 
constructed without reference to the two-Power standard, for the 
protection of our over-sea commerce. Of late years the nation has 
shown a statesmanlike appreciation of the supreme réle of the fleet, 
and the new interpretation was readily accepted as necessary. Con- 
sequently, when the powerful armoured cruisers began to pass into 
the squadrons at sea, though they were battleships in all but name, 
the Admiralty refused to admit that they had anything to do with 
the two-Power standard: they were for the defence of trade. In 
this manner the present fleet of armoured cruisers has been created, 
and to-day we have built or are building thirty-six of these ‘ disguised 
battleships,’ most of which are more efficient in protection and gun- 
power than the battleships built under the Naval Defence Act of 
1889. We have more vessels of this type than all the other navies 
of the world combined, and they have been rightly earmarked ‘ for 
commerce protection.’ The Admiralty claim that they must be 
omitted from all calculations as to the two-Power standard; and, 
in view of the commercial pre-eminence of this country, the Admiralty 
are right. But at the same time the public, in pursuing the only 
easy method of comparison of naval strength, ‘ counting noses,’ may 
be permitted to keep a corner of an eye upon these most useful ships, 
which have been built, or are now being built, at a cost of upwards of 
30,000,0001. 

From the conflict in the Far East we have learnt, or should learn, 
a useful lesson. Ships are not synonymous with naval power. A 
nation may possess an immense array of men-of-war, widely distri- 
buted, and yet may be defeated by a navy half or a quarter its size. 
This has been the fate of Russia. The Czar’s fleet was one of the 
greatest in the world, inferior on paper only to the forces of Great 
Britain and France; and yet it has failed to secure the command of 
Far Eastern seas. From the very opening of the war the Japanese 
Navy asserted its supremacy, and has maintained it with complete 
success and almost without material loss; so that to-day it remains 
in practically unimpaired strength, ready to deal with any reinforce- 
ments which the Russian authorities may send out. The two com- 
batants began with fleets in the Far East about equal in strength on 
paper. Europe was amazed at the temerity of the Japanese in 
daring to wage war, and pointed to the ‘ might’ of Russia in reserve 
in European waters. With a naval force smaller than the least of 
the British fighting fleets Japan has completely annihilated the first 
Pacific Squadron of Russia. The victory has not been due to more 
numerous or better ships, to superior guns, or to more powerful 
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torpedoes, but to the simple fact that the Japanese had studied 
their instruments. Month after month they were manceuvring and 
drilling, and the result was the creation of a wonderful degree of 
homogeneity, that oneness between ships and men, that knowledge 
of the capabilities of the engines placed in their control, which spells 
naval power. Japan possessed a body of trained officers and men— 
scientific fanatics, as they have been called—who have fought the 
men-of-war with a success unexampled in the annals of modern 
warfare. The Russian authorities had devoted little attention to the 
training of the crews. They relied on the splendid ships which the 
shipbuilding yards of America, Germany, and France had constructed 
for them, and forgot that it is the human element which wins the 
victory. Japan learnt this lesson when she defeated the stronger 
navy of China in 1894-5, and she has illustrated the truth once more 
in a contest in which she has met and defeated, with ridiculously 
small resources, a fleet which in prestige and in the number of vessels 
flying the St. Andrew’s Cross stood in the forefront of the great navies 
of the world. We, too, may learn, and are learning, a lesson from 
the success of the Japanese. We may continue to judge the position 
of the British fleet by ‘ counting noses,’ by contrasting the numbers 
of ships of Powers, because it is the only ready method available ; 
but it is the duty of the Admiralty to judge by other means : they 
should be able to study the war efficiency of the different nations if 
their attachés in all parts of the world are wide awake, and they 
should be able thus to supplement the ‘ ready reckoner’ methods of 
assessing naval power by instituting deeper and truer comparisons 
founded upon the measure of efficiency in all exercises and drills 
attained by the rival navies, and upon the ‘brain power’ of those 
who control them. Several of the navies of the world in such a real 
comparison would be ruled out as of little warlike use, for they have 
been created with as little regard to the requirements of war as was 
the Russian Pacific fleet. It is in war training that victory lies. 
We must maintain the two-Power standard as interpreted by Lord 
Selborne on the advice of his professional advisers ; but this alone 
is a poor anchor unless behind the ships are officers and men trained 
to the highest state of efficiency, and an administration dominated 
by a desire for economy and efficiency. 

The new naval scheme bears on the face of it the brightest pro- 
mise for the future of the British Navy. Like most great strategic 
conceptions it is simplicity itself. It assigns to each strategical unit 
the exact place which any officer untrammelled by tradition would 
assign to it. We shall have the Channel fleet of twelve battleships 
and six armoured cruisers based on the home ports, and the Mediter- 
ranean fleet of eight battleships and six armoured cruisers acting 
from Malta, while linking the two will be the Atlantic fleet, com- 
prising the eight battleships of the King Edward the Seventh class, 
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with six armoured cruisers, pivoted on Gibraltar. At one or twe 
days’ notice, as the situation demands, the Admiralty may have 
consequently twenty battleships and twelve armoured cruisers— 
thirty-two armoured ships in all—ready to operate in the English 
Channel or North Sea, or, on the other hand, it may be desirable to 
send the Atlantic fleet into the Midland Sea, in which case there 
would be a force of sixteen battleships and twelve armoured cruisers 
in those waters. By pivoting the defence of the near seas on Gibraltar, 
the strategic centre of the Empire, in this manner we obtain the 
maximum strength always at sea at a minimum expenditure. 

At the same time the reorganisation of the Reserves has added te 
the striking force of the Navy immediately available no fewer than a 
dozen battleships and about twice that number of cruisers. These ships 
form the reserve divisions of the fleet. The ships are in commission 
with nucleus crews, including all the principal officers from the 
captain downwards, and all the skilled members of the crews, while 
in command of the division at each port is a rear-admiral, who will 
take his vessels to sea periodically for exercises, gunnery, and steam 
trials. When war threatens, the crews will be completed with un- 
skilled ratings, and within a short period this additional force will 
be at sea ready for any duty assigned to it. It could only be put on 
a war footing, however, after a proclamation calling out the Reserves, 
for whom provision has been made in the crews ; so at each port two 
of the battleships and two of the first-class cruisers are held as ‘ emer- 
gency ships.’ In case of strained relations with any country half of 
these twelve vessels—six battleships or six cruisers, as desired—would 
complete their crews from the floating surplus at the local depots 
and leave at once for sea, just as special-service squadrons have done 
in the past, but with far more celerity, and with all the essential 
units, the officers and men, familiar with the ships and their equip- 
ment—prepared, in fact, for hostilities. By these measures and the 
grouping of cruisers and the withdrawal of non-fighting ships from 
distant waters the efficiency of the British Navy for any warlike duty 
and for its main rdle, the preservation of the peace by its readiness 
for war, has been doubled or trebled. These changes are an illustra- 
tion that the Admiralty appreciate the secret of success in war, and 
no longer believe that the mere possession of ships confers power on 
anation. At the same time increased attention is being devoted to 
all the details of war training, and there was never a time when 
gunnery and torpedo practice was carried out with such success. 

These are signs of the times which the British people in these 
islands and beyond the seas can contemplate with unalloyed satisfac- 
tion. In the new methods of training officers and men, and in the 
organisation of its fleets and squadrons, the British Navy, there is good 
ground for believing, is not behind any of the navies of the world. 
This is not, however, sufficient ; the Admiralty cannot rest until it 
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can be claimed without a shadow of doubt that the fleet has no rival 
in warlike efficiency, as it has to-day no rival in nominal strength, as 
revealed by the number of ships of all types available. 

It is in face of these facts that the statement is made that the 
outlook for this country has not been as cheerful for many years as 
it is to-day. Other causes have contributed to this result. Navies 
are an expression of policy. One of the first results of the entente 
cordiale with France is that the strength of the French Navy is no 
longer measured by the standard of this country, but by that of 
Germany. It is against Germany that France is now building men-of- 
war, and it is against the same active power that the United States 
is building. France and Italy are spending to-day upon their fleets 
only a few thousand pounds annually more than was the case fifteen 
years ago, when the present competition for sea power began. From 
various causes they have not joined in the contest. Russia and 
Germany, on the other hand, have been swiftly forging ahead. In the 
last fifteen years their outlay on their navies has grown by 300 per 
cent., and is still increasing year by year. For the moment the 
Russian fleet is of little account. Its best men-of-war have been 
sunk in the Far East, and practically all the remaining fighting ships 
of real value are out of European waters. It must be years before 
Russia can hope to regain her position as a naval power, now that 
she has lost no fewer than seven of her battleships and eight cruisers. 
Greater even than the loss of men-of-war has been the revelation in 
full view of the world of her defective naval organisation and the 
poor training of officers and men. If Russia would possess naval 
power she must begin afresh, modelling on better lines her central and 
dockyard administration and her system of training the personnel. 
If once more she proceeds on the assumption that the possession 
of ships of war without adequately trained crews is naval power, her 
navy will continue to be a negligible quantity. There is one other 
navy which must be taken into account, that of the United States. 
The position of the American Navy and its future are not understood 
on this side of the Atlantic, and it is doubtful if the Americans them- 
selves appreciate the problem that faces them in attempting to create 
@ great fleet. In the first place, owing to the cost of material and 
labour, for every ship they must pay between 40 and 50 per cent. 
more than is paid in this country ; and in consequence of the conditions 
obtaining in the States the cost of the personnel of the fleet must be 
about double what it is in England : officers and men must be paid 
more, and a far greater sum must be spent on the food and comforts 
of the personnel, since the Navy Department has to go into a labour 
market where wages are high, and must convince recruits that the 
fleet offers them opportunities of improvement and comfort equal to 
those they will enjoy if they work in the factories and workshops 
ashore. It may safely be assumed that for a fleet equivalent to that 
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which Great Britain has at present the United States would have to 
pay not 35,000,000/., but about 55,000,000/. This is a large sum, and 
it has still to be proved that the American people are prepared to pay 
the price. 

The British people, whose fleet is their only defence, have there- 
fore cause for regarding the future with hopefulness. In Europe 
Germany is the only nation with a navy relatively stronger than it 
was five years ago, and in view of the superiority of the British over 
the German men-of-war which have been built in this period it is 
doubtful if to-day Germany occupies a more powerful naval position 
in comparison with this country than she did at the beginning of 
the century. The menace of the German fleet is still undefined in 
some measure, because the success of German policy rests on co 
operation at sea with one or more other Powers. In the present 
state of politics and fleets in Europe it is difficult to see where 
the possibility of such co-operation can arise. Nevertheless the 
Admiralty, surveying the whole outlook, have to take due precau- 
tions, so that in any event the strength of the British Navy may 
not decline beyond the point of reasonable safety. Economy at 
the cost of a ruinous war or a peace without honour would be an 
expensive price to pay for a slight reduction in the annual votes for 
shipbuilding. For the purposes of comparison between the various 
navies there is no better authority than the Admiralty return of last 
March—‘ Fleets (Great Britain and Foreign Countries).’ This Parlia- 
mentary paper takes note of ships built and of those building, or 
about to bebuilt. It needs to be amended in consequence of the losses 
of Russian and Japanese men-of-war in the Far Eastern conflict. 
After making the essential emendations, the comparative strength in 
battleships of all classes, armoured cruisers, and protected cruisers is 
as follows : 
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This statement of strength is not such as will cause the British 
people any uneasiness, in view of the superiority of the British 
ships, but it is at best a rough-and-ready method of instituting a 
comparison. The Naval Annual for 1904 contains a carefully 
graduated contrast which is far more effective in supplying data 
for judgment, but in this case also some adjustment is essential in 
view of the losses of the combatants in the Far East. The method 
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employed is to take account merely of first-class batileships—no 
country is now building anything but first-class battleships—and to 
estimate—not a difficult matter—how many each nation will have at 
the end of this and the next two years. By December 1907 most of 
the vessels now under construction will be at sea. The position at 
the end of the present and two subsequent years, even assuming that 
the battleship Tzarevitch, interned at Kiao-chau, may regain ita 
place in the Russian fleet, is as follows : 








i ” e “ : ee “4 
Great Britain} France Russia | Germany Italy | United States; Japan 


es | wise | as | 5 , 
| 
| 90 8 17 


22 8 24 


These figures tell their own story of British naval supremacy. Russia’s 
heavy losses in the present war have readjusted the naval balance in 
our favour. It is true that we are in a position of inferiority in second- 
and third-class battleships, judged by the two-Power standard; but 
this is the natural outcome of the Admiralty policy, adopted many 
years ago, in ceasing to build any vessels not of the first class. These 
minor armoured ships of foreign fleets become year by year more of a 
negligible quantity, and by 1907 it is doubtful if France would dare to 
employ at sea more than four or five of them, Russia more than four, 
Italy more than three or four, and the United States would not trust 
any of them with anything but quite subsidiary duty. Germany will 
possess at the end of 1907, in addition to the first-class battleships 
enumerated, thirteen third-class battleships or coast-defence ships, 
most of which have lately been reconstructed and rearmed; and for 
the defence of German ports and waterways they might prove of use, 
but it is most unlikely that they would be risked in the North Sea in 
the event of war, because they carry little coal, and are so poorly 
armed that they would fall a prey to the first British battleships or 
armoured cruisers across whose track they fell. 

The British supremacy of the seas was never so complete as at 
this moment, and we have the satisfaction of knowing that, apart 
from the array of men-of-war, the nation has a naval administration 
and a personnel devoted to the pursuit of a high measure of efficiency. 
Against any probable combination of three Powers the British Navy 
at any time in the next three years should be able to fight with 
an assured hope of success. The two-Power standard has been 
attained by the action of the Admiralty, and Russia, by her misfor- 
tunes, has raised the British strength to a virtual three-Power standard. 
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In framing the shipbuilding programme for the new financial 
year the Board of Admiralty cannot ignore such obvious facts as 
these, nor can they fail to note the intention of France to lay down 
no further battleship in the coming twelve months. Germany, on 
the other hand, will begin two battleships ; while the Russian Govern- 
ment is credited with the determination to commence four battleships 
almost immediately. In view of the present position of the Russian 
fleet the Admiralty can safely wait until next year to study the effect 
of this problematical action, because shipbuilding in this country is 
carried on far quicker than in Russian or French shipyards, and 
British builders can allow the Russians twelve months’ start and 
then get the British ships to sea first. Germany is in another cate- 
gory : she is building up to a definite programme, and the two battle- 
ships will actually be begun without delay and the work pressed on. 
Lastly there is the United States Navy Department. Congress is to 
be asked to sanction three more battleships. Opinion on the other 
side of the Atlantic on the future of the battleship is so divided that 
this requisition will not be agreed to without great opposition, and 
will probably be reduced. In any case the vessels will not be put in 
hand in 1905, so that the American proposals can be disregarded. 
Germany’s two battleships need to be met by two British battleships, 
larger, with greater radius of action, with better protection and 
heavier armament, and at the same time, in view of the intention of 
France and Germany to each begin an armoured cruiser, Great 
Britain must lay down at least an equal number, again more powerful 
and swifter than the vessels to be built by rivals. Since we build 
more cheaply than any other country, we can afford to meet every 
ship added to a foreign fleet with a better one. 

In view of all the circumstances of the naval situation the extent 
of the demand which the Admiralty can justify is two battleships and 
two or three armoured cruisers; and it will not be rash to hazard that 
this will be the extent of the shipbuilding programme to which Parlia- 
ment will be asked to agree. Never in the history of the modern British 
fleet has the Admiralty introduced a smaller programme than this, 
and the taxpayer will heartily welcome the measure of relief which 
the Board of Admiralty can safely afford him. 


ArcHIBALD §. Hurp. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


TRAINING THE YOUTH OF ENGLAND 


My subject is one in which I have for a long time taken interest, and 
on which, as a member of the Church Lads’ Brigade Council, I am 
perhaps qualified to write. 

The great work carried out by Lord Meath in organising the Lads’ 
Drill Association, and the efforts of the Council of the Church Lads’ 
Brigade to make their movement a success, cannot be too widely 
known throughout the country. 

The Commission on the Militia and Volunteers has drawn atten- 
tion, in a way it has never been drawn before, to the difficulties 
attendant on our maintaining our present system of voluntary enlist- 
ment. 

We may say what we like, or shut our eyes to the evidence given 
before this Commission, but here we have facing us the deliberate 
opinion of a certain number of impartial men, eminently qualified to 
form a sound judgment, who see no solution except some form of 
compulsory service. 

Their task was thankless, for they knew well enough their opinion 
would not be accepted by the country ; and it is in this emergency 
that it seems to me so much can be done by the Lads’ Drill Associa- 
tion and the Church Lads’ Brigade to save the situation. 

Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, Lord 
Rosebery, and the Association of the Head Masters have united in 
recognising the importance of the Lads’ Drill Association, and said 
very much as follows : 

‘Mental without physical training is a lopsided experiment ; there 
should be a curriculum of elementary training in all our schools. We 
ought to follow the example of our Colonies and introduce compulsory 
cadet corps.’ 

Now let us see what claim Lord Meath has to our support, waat 
are the objects of the Lads’ Drill Association, and how far it has 
proved successful : 

(a) The attention of the nation has been drawn to the necessity 
for systematic physical training for all boys. 

(6) The Board of Education has been induced to issue for the use 
of elementary schools an official course of physical training called the 
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‘Model Course,’ founded on the principles which have proved suc- 
cessful at Aldershot. 

(c) It is hoped in the future that the ‘Model Course’ may be 
made compulsory in every school, and that classes may be formed 
for the proper instruction of teachers in the imparting of physical 


As regards cadet corps the following results have attended the 
labours of the Association : 

(a) Substantive instead of honorary commissions are given to 
cadet officers, thereby enabling them to attend schools of instruction. 

(b) Anyone over seventeen years of age can count qualifying 
service for Volunteer officer’s decoration and long service medal. 

(c) A simple uniform and free ammunition. 

(2) Recognition in the Army List. 

The hopes of the future are that the rudiments of military training 
may be brought within the reach of every able-bodied subject, and 
vuat the Government may fully recognise the cadet system as the 
basis of home defence. 

The Church Lads’ Brigade is far humbler, but I can speak for 
the splendid influence it is exerting throughout the Empire. On the 
Council bishops and generals unité in promoting the feeling of good 
citizenship and Christianity. 

In a vast number of towns and villages, companies of the Church 
Lads’ Brigade are formed for the purpose of learning discipline, self- 
respect, the esprit de corps one gains at a public school, smartness, 
use of the rifle, drill, and physical exercise. Each drill is opened 
with prayer, the lads attend the Bible classes, and many of them are 
later on confirmed. If I may so express myself, we inculcate the 
manliest form of religion, and our boys, without parading their faith, 
are never ashamed of being regular church-goers. 

The Boys’ Brigade also does good work. The difference between 
us is that we consist only of the Church of England, whereas the 
Boys’ Brigade admit all denominations. It can be readily under- 
stood that it would lead to complications were we to relax our rules 
in this respect. 

I will now describe the working of a Church Lads’ Brigade com- 
pany in my own village. It is a good sample of what any country 
gentleman can easily do, and, quite apart from helping in an indirect 
manner towards the defence of his country, and the insurance of his 
goods and chattels, it is impossible to overestimate the difference of 
tone amongst the boys in the village as a result of their enrolment 
in this company. 

I secured, in the first instance, the services of my vicar and his 
two curates—my vicar had acted as quartermaster and chaplain 
under me during the greater part of the South African war, in the 
Yeomanry, so I started well. My agent undertook the duties of 
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officer. The sergeant-instructor, a most important item, was an ex- 
cellent retired N.C.O., formerly in my county regiment. My riding- 
school formed a good drill-hall and rifle-range ; the laundry made a 
good practice-room for the drums and fifes. 

We next formed a committee, and purchased a miniature rifle- 
range from the National Rifle Association, which is placed in the 
riding-school, and is supposed to pay its own way. We have built a 
club for the boys, and at really a very moderate cost. 

If anyone cares to see for himself the above programme in perfect 
working order, I would ask him to visit the club of the ‘ Oxford 
House,’ in the East End. He will find a cadet company, a rifle-range, 
gymnasium, large swimming-bath—everything, in short, to make a 
boy’s life useful and bright; and, let me add, he will be pleased at 
the manliness, independence of character, and intelligence of the lads 
the best of Oxford’s men have taken in hand so successfully. 

I have, in as few words as possible, endeavoured to describe 
two Associations which seem to me to go a long way towards shap- 
ing the lads into the kind of men we require for the defence of oun 
country. 

If later on the British public recognise that, for the proper pro- 
tection of our country, the least we should content ourselves with is 
the training of our lads in drill and in the use of the rifle, then, of 
course, the problem is solved ; but so long as the country does not 
consider it advisable to tax the youth of this country to this extent, 
then we have to do our best to fill up the gap. 

What is being done in our Colonies ? 

Under the ‘Commonwealth Defence Act of 1903” of Australia, 
provision is made for the maintenance of Naval and Military Cadet 
corps consisting of : 

(a) Boys over twelve years of age who are attending school ; or 

(6) Youths between fourteen and nineteen years of age who are 
not attending school. 

Cadet corps consisting of youths who are not attending school 
are called ‘Senior Cadet corps.’ The corps are furnished by the 
Defence Force authorities with such arms, ammunition, and accoutre- 
ments as are prescribed. Cadets are not liable to active service. 

All Military Cadet corps in a military district are under the orders. 
of the military commandant of that district. 

Service in a Senior Cadet corps is deemed to be service within the: 
meaning of Section 11 of the Act, which provides that in the first. 
appointment of officers to the Defence Force preference shall be given, 
in the case of equality of qualifications, to persons who have served. 
in the Defence Force for three years without a commission. 

In his annual report on the Military Forces of the Commonwealth, 
Major-General Hutton makes the following observations in regard to- 
cadets : 
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It is much to be regretted that no funds are available for the development 
of the cadet military system. It is impossible to overestimate the value of 
military discipline upon the rising generation. I trust that at an early date a 
system so valuable to the future of the Australian nation may be seriously taken 
in hand. It has been suggested that the cadet military system should be 
removed from the Commonwealth Defence system and placed under the Educa- 
tion Department of the States. This plan, desirable as it may be in some 
respects, would, in my opinion, have the effect of lowering the status of military 
service as one of the principal obligations and most honourable privileges of 
citizenship. The acquirement of drill and the practice of physical exercises are 
of small value compared with the inculcation among the members of the rising 
generation of the great principles of patriotism, self-sacrifice, and self-discipline, 
which together form the basis of a national military training. 

In New Zealand all expenses connected with cadet training are 
borne by the Education Department, the cadet corps being solely 
under the control of that department. An officer to command the 
Public School Cadet corps is attached to the Education Department, 
who is responsible to the Minister of Education for the organisation 
and efficiency of the several corps. The department supplies free 
one model rifle for each cadet, one miniature rifle for every ten cadets, 
one officer’s sword for every twenty-four cadets, rank badges for 
N.C.0.’s, one bugle for each corps, fifty ball cartridges per cadet per 
annum. Caps, with badges and haversacks, are supplied at 2s. each, 
and extra ammunition at cost price. Uniform is not essential. A 
capitation grant of 2s. 6d. per annum is allowed for every cadet who 
has attended the requisite number of drills. The number of cadets 
in the colony has increased from 4,126, in July 1902, to 12,000 at the 
present time. 

The following extract from a letter written by the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand to Colonel Loveday shows the value placed on cadet 
training by the Government of that colony: ‘His Excellency is of 
opinion that it would be difficult to lay sufficient stress upon the 
importance to be attached to the cadet movement in the colony.’ 

Lord Plunket, Governor of New Zealand, in opening Parliament, 
referred’ to the smart military bearing of the school cadets, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that this movement is well designed and likely to 
be far-reaching in its effects. ‘If,’ he added, ‘ the martial spirit thus 
ingrained in the boy is subsequently encouraged in the young man, 
the word “ conscription,” so repugnant to a free people, may well be 
removed from the vocabulary of the colony.’ 

The cadet system has been thoroughly reorganised in Canada. 
Arms and equipment are loaned by the Militia Department, and 
instructors are detailed from the permanent furce whenever possible. 

A carefully considered course of training has been issued for 
cadets, and in his preface to this course Major-General Lord 
Dundonald writes : 

Youth is the time for improvement—the season for preparation. A cadet, 
therefore, cannot too early be given the knowledge, the habits, and the skill 
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which fit him not only to perform the general duties of a good citizen, but also 
to take part at the proper time in his country’s defence. 

It is in his own best interest, as well as in that of the nation, that while free 
from worldly cares, while not yet immersed in business, he should prepare to 
take his place both in the battle of life and in that other battle-line from which 
the noblest and best of his race have never shrunk. 

The wisdom of this preparation very few indeed attempt to deny. 


A well-trained and disciplined cadet, with all the self-sacrifice that this 
involves, will not only be of great value to his country when it needs him but 
will be a better citizen and a better man. 


Great stress is laid on cadet trainin, in the colony of Natal. { 
1902 the number of cadets earning the capitation grant was 2,236. 
The number is considerable when it is remembered that the available 
manhood of the colony was estimated that year at 12,000. In accord- 
ance with a recommendation of the Defence Commission a Staff 
Officer of Cadets has been appointed. In his annual report for 1902 
the Commandant of the Natal Volunteers refers to this appointment 
as ‘an important one,’ and goes on to say : ‘ When it is remembered 
that the future defence of the colony is in the hands of our youth, 
the importance of early training in the use of arms is one that no 
State looking to the future can afford to neglect.’ 

In connection with the cadet system in the various colonies we 
may quote the words of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who, on his 
return from visiting the Colonies, made the following remarks in his 
speech at the Guildhall 


I am anxious to refer to an admirable movement which has taken strong 
root in both Australia and New Zealand—that is, the establishment of cadet 
corps. On several occasions I had the gratification of seeing march past 
several thousand cadets armed and equipped, and who, at the expense of their 
respective Governments, are able to go through a military course, in some cases 
with an ample grant of practice ammunition. I will not presume in these days 
of Army reform to do more than call the attention of my friend, the Secretary 
for War, to this interesting fact. 


In justification of our efforts, we have an interesting precedent 
in Henry the Eighth’s reign. 

In those days every hamlet had its pair of butts. On Sundays 
and holidays all able-bodied men were required to appear in the 
fields, to employ their leisure hours ‘ as valyant Englishmen ought to 
do, utterly leaving the play at the bowls, quoits, dice, kails, and 
other unthrifty games.’ I do not see golf mentioned. 

Henry himself, the best lance, the best rider, and the best archer 
in England, found the people had become slack about the archery 
practice, preferring the games. He therefore ordered that— 


every man having a man-child or men-children in his house, shall provide for 
all such being of the age of seven years and above, and till they shall come to 
the age of seventeen years, a bow and two shafts to learn them and bring them 
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up in shooting; and after such men shall come to the age of seventeen years 
every one of them shall provide and have a bow and four arrows continually for 
himself, at his own proper cost and charges, or else of the gift and provision of 
his friends, and shall use the same as aforesaid rehearsed. 


I must, before I close my article, call in Sir George Goldie"as my 
last witness. 

In his remarks at the end of the report of the Commission on che 
South African War, he proposed that every physically sound boy of 
seventeen years of age, who is not serving in the Navy, merchant 
service, or as an efficient member of a volunteer cadet corps, should 
serve for a term in national cadet schools, the officers being provided 
from the regulars. 

It is said that the money given to these cadet corps increases the 
expenses of the Army, but Sir George remarks that the reverse is the 
truth, for his scheme would enable the country to reduce the number 
of men now serving with the colours. ‘ 

Many patriotic persons, including a number of my comrades still 
serving in or retired from the Army, are helping the work we have in 
hand, and I am confident of the support of others in the appeal I 
make, not for monetary assistance, but for what is of far greater 
value—namely, active help. 

To us it appears that the natural sequence to our voluntary system 
is that our lads should be taught to know the use of the rifle, as in 
olden days our ancestors learnt the use of the bow. 


In my own command there are immense possibilities for the 
development of both the Lads’ Drill Association and the Church 
Lads’ Brigade, and I hope that it may be in my power to assist the 
good work that is at present being carried out by Lord Meath and 
the Church Lads’ Brigade Council. 


METHUEN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


COMPULSORY GREEK AS A NATIONAL 
QUESTION 


THE question whether Greek should continue to be unconditionally 
required at Oxford and Cambridge was raised in 1870 by the Endowed 
Schools Commission, which addressed to those universities a com- 
munication stating that, in order to provide adequate encouragement 
for the study of modern languages and natural science, they had 
determined on the establishment of modern schools of the first grade 
from which Greek would be excluded. The question has since then 
been brought at intervals before each of the older universities, in 
various forms, but always without effect. The form in which it 
stands to be voted on by the Senate of Cambridge, probably this 
month, is that of a first report of the syndicate appointed in 1903 
* to consider what changes, if any, are desirable in the studies, teaching, 
and examinations of the university.’ This report deals with the 
Previous Examination, commonly called the ‘ Little-Go,’ which every 
undergraduate must pass, and in which both Greek and Latin are 
now required, as well as some mathematics, an English essay, and 
the alternative of Paley’s Evidences or elementary logic.' A candi- 
date for honours does not again meet with Greek or Latin in his 
course, except so far as they are involved in the honour tripos which 
he selects, as the Classical or Theological Tripos ; but the candidate 
for an ordinary degree—that is, the passman or pollman—meets with 
them again in what is called the ‘General Examination.’ The pro- 
posal of the syndicate, while strengthening the Previous Examination 
in other respects, allows either French or German with composition 
in them, and both French or German without composition, to be sub- 
stituted for one of the ancient languages. As between the latter no 
preference is indicated, and some at Cambridge hope that many 
would choose Greek ; but the conditions existing in English schools 
make this in the highest degree improbable. Practically, therefore, 
the proposal would immediately open all honours except those in 
classics or theology to candidates possessing Latin and one modern 


An alternative to Greek, but not to Latin, is provided for those natives of Asia 
not of European parentage, who may desire it. 
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language, or Latin and the power of reading two modern languages, 
and its adoption would almost certainly be followed by an opening 
of the ordinary degree on similar conditions. The question may 
therefore be broadly stated as the abolition of compulsory Greek at 
Cambridge ; perhaps, in its consequences, we may say at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

There are two circumstances which appear to give the question 
@ greater claim to consideration outside the older universities, as 
being a national one, than on any of the previous occasions of its 
being raised. The first is that the determination announced in 1870 
by the Endowed Schools Commission has now been steadily acted 
on for thirty-five years, and we can judge by experience of its prac- 
tical bearing on educational matters. That commission has been 
succeeded in its powers by the Charity Commission, and the latter 
by the Board of Education; but there has been no wavering or 
faltering. In the recent discussion at Cambridge Sir George Young 
said : 

He was for twenty years engaged, as a Charity Commissioner, under the 
provisions of the Endowed Schools Act, in the work of reorganising and 
reforming the grammar schools of England on the lines laid down by Lord 
Taunton’s commission. One of the prineipal parts of his work was to carry out 
that which had been recommended by that commission, and had been approved 
ever since almost without exception—namely, the exclusion of Greek from the 
regular curriculum of the second-grade schools of England generally speaking, 
and from the curriculum of the less well endowed schools and those which had 
lower fees almost entirely, in these latter cases not merely from the regular 
curriculum, but from all place in the teaching. He was not there to defend that, 
to find fault with it, or to ask those who might differ with him upon the points 
he had to lay before them to approve of it. What he was there for that day was 
to ask them to recognise that it was a fact, that it had been done, that from a very 
large number of schools where their countrymen received their secondary educa- 
tion Greek was entirely excluded, and that in another large number it was only 
admitted with extra fees and under conditions which rendered it difficult of 
acquirement. Not even Sir William Anson meant to undo that. ... What 
was the result ? There was a breach of continuity between the older universi- 
ties and the schools in which the majority of the middle classes of England, or 


at all events the lower middle classes of England, receive their secondary 
education. 


So far, then, as the decision to be taken at Cambridge may have 
any power of affecting the study of Greek in schools, it can be only 
in the public schools, which are recruited from no narrow locality 
but from all or a large part of England, or in the high schools of large 
towns—as Nottingham—where there is a sufficient well-to-do popu- 
lation to furnish a classical side. Everywhere else the study of 
Greek is already in the last and predetermined stage of disuse. A 
rejection of the syndicate’s proposal would not remedy the conditions 
under which it has sunk into that disuse, and the adoption of the 
proposal could not plunge it deeper. 

Vor, LVII—No. 326 8 
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Side by side with this fact let us place the other of the two cir- 
cumstances to which we alluded. It is the multiplication of new 
universities, none of which make Greek compulsory. Neither London 
nor Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, or the University of 
Wales makes Greek compulsory. Taking the two circumstances 
together, they present to our consideration a movement which com- 
bines all the elements of a national character. The movement in the 
schools has been shaped by the Government, with the sanction of 
Parliament, and both Liberals and Conservatives have concurred in 
it. The new universities are the outcome of individual liberality. 
Thus the decision of England, as it is brought out equally by public 
and private tests, is not by any means that Greek is useless to all, 
but that Greek is a special subject of education, useless to the great 
majority, just as high mathematics and biology are special subjects 
useless to the great majority. We may like this or not, but we can- 
not alter it. 

The attitude which the older universities ought to adopt towards 
the state of things thus shown must be a question of national interest, 
and we hope that they will consider it from the point of view of their 
duty to the nation. Of course their particular interest will be in- 
volved in the answer which they may give. If they should retain 
Greek as compulsory, they will not share largely in such benefactions 
as flow into the coffers of the new universities, and they will cut off 
from them the class of students which they used to receive from the 
smaller grammar schools, not many from any one such school, but 
very many in all, and including not a few of the foremost of their 
glories—the Newtons and the Whewells. These consequences of re- 
sisting the change proposed are so obvious that its advocates are 
charged with the base worship of money and numbers, but they can 
afford to despise the reproaches of those who cannot judge any 
measure except upon the motives they attribute to its proposers, and 
whose repertory of motives to be attributed is best stocked with 
those of the lowest description. What is true is that if Oxford and 
Cambridge should think it their duty to maintain a qualification for 
their degrees which by the national will has been reduced to that of 
a limited class, they will necessarily find themselves cut off from the 
resources and numbers of the nation. That may seem to some to be 
no great loss, but there are others who would regret the severance 
from the national spirit, with the consequent diminution of the oppor- 
tunities of guiding that spirit, even more in itself than for the material 
consequences to be apprehended. 

Both parties to the controversy will probably agree that the duty 
of the older universities is to maintain the highest standard of culti- 
vation which, in the given state of the advancement of knowledge, is 
possible for any large number of persons. That standard cannot be 
the same when knowledge has thrown out so many branches as it 
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was when it was little more than a single stem. Since the revival of 
learning, and as a consequence of it, the modern humanities have 
been added to the ancient humanities, the natural sciences may be 
said to have been created, mathematics have been amplified and 
transformed almost beyond recognition. The cultivated man would 
fail to keep pace with his age if, in the hope of doing so, he aimed at 
omniscience. Outside the special subjects of his study or his avoca- 
tion his knowledge must in future be very limited, but what he loses 
in range of detail he must gain in width of understanding and sym- 
pathy; he must assimilate at least the ideas and methods which have 
made the intellectual world what it is, and which continue to guide 
its advancement ; and he must have acquired a certain tact for recog- 
nising the best which will tend to save him from gross error, even 
beyond the limits of his knowledge. This, when the character is in 
unison with it, is cultivation ; and the man who has it will be a good 
citizen, doing his professional or public work in the best way, and 
radiating the best influence on all whom he meets. Then there is 
education, as distinct from cultivation as the means are from the 
end. One part of it will consist in a programme of studies, adapted 
to give strength and refinement to the mind, and to communicate the 
necessary minima of knowledge m various directions. This pro- 
gramme must vary as the branches of knowledge multiply and their 
points of contact with common life vary. Another part of education, 
not less important than the acquisition of minimum doses of this and 
that, consists in the intercourse which takes place in a university of 
wide and free studies, where everyone contributes the point of view 
and leading notions of his own subject, and curiosity and the love 
of ideas are kept alive by friction. It was familiar discussion by 
men of various minds in a narrow arena which made Athens what 
it was in the century from Pericles to Aristotle. 

Now the old universities have during more than three centuries 
set the standard of cultivation of all England. In the Middle Ages 
chivalry and the Church set separate standards, but since the Re- 
formation there has been one type, progressingly developing but only 
one at a time, on which everyone has desired to be moulded so far 
as his opportunities permitted. That type has been formed and 
developed at Oxford and Cambridge; the examples of it, familiar 
everywhere, have come from them ; to go to one of them has, until 
the last changes, been the ambition of promising boys at the smallest 
grammar schools. Shall Oxford and Cambridge now say that for the 
future they can be recruited only from the classical sides of the schools 
which will have such sides, that to all other boys in England they 
have no message, no standard to set before them, no ambition to 
offer them? And this because they cannot imagine anyone to be a 
cultivated man who does not know Greek, so that the very existence 
of their standard depends on Greek being part of the programme of 

s2 
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studies leading up to it? If anything were wanted to prove the 
absurdity of the supposition, it would be sufficient to point to the 
crowd of men whom Oxford and Cambridge are glad to number 
among the examples of their cultivation, but who would be quite 
incapable of translating a page of Greek, notwithstanding all the time 
which they have been forced to spend on it. But let us see by what 
means the absurd has been made plausible. 

First, there is the argument that the ideas and methods of all 
science have descended to us from Greece. The fact is so, but a 
weapon can be used without tracing it back to the forge or the mine. 
Nor can the intellectual weapons which we owe to Greece be traced 
back to her without studying her literature as well as her language, 
which no one proposes to make it compulsory todo. It might as well 
be said that the debt which the spiritual side of humanity owes to the 
Hebrew literature ought to make the study of the Hebrew language at 
the universities compulsory. 

Secondly, there is the fallacy which lies in the habit of still using 
the term ‘ humanities’ in its sense of four centuries ago—namely, as 
equivalent to the ancient humanities, as if the literatures of England, 
France, Italy, and Germany had not by now embodied enough of 
thought, feeling, and knowledge to give a powerful presentment of 
the human side of things. Grant that limitation of the term, and 
Greek, as being the nobler half of the ancient humanities, starts up 
almost alone as dividing the whole field with science. So little 
indeed do the defenders of compulsory Greek seem to know of the 
modern world that they often offer a B.Sc. degree by way of com- 
promise, if they may only keep Greek as necessary for the B.A.” 
They generally persist in regarding the relief as being demanded only 
by the mathematical and natural science men, and fail to see that 
the demand is equally for the recognition of a wider humanity. In 
modern languages they see only the ‘commercial value.’ The com- 
mercial value of Dante, Moliére, and Goethe! Would they see only 
the ‘ commercial value’ if a French or German student wished to learn 
the language of Shakespeare? Let us admit freely that modern 
literature is the child of ancient. We pay scant respect to the parent 
if we depreciate the child, or ignore the fact that so far as the ancient 
spirit still lives and moves among us it works in modern literature, 
and the modern man can by good teaching be made to recognise it 
there. 

Thirdly, there is the educational argument, that the study of 
Greek is one of the best for training the mind, both on account of the 
refinement of the language and of its difficulty. Certainly we shall 
not deny that to read Sophocles—not, please observe, to spell him 
out—is a lesson in refinement, or that to translate Thucydides is a 


* The Middle Ages did not make the mistake of contrasting science with arts. By 
the quadrivium and trivium they put all the science they knew into their arts. 
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good mental discipline. But few passmen attain to that measure, 
and equal educational benefit can be got from other studies. Besides, 
when an educational argument is strongly insisted on with relation 
to university work, we cannot help remembering that the general 
training of the mind ought to have been done at school. Oxford and 
Cambridge ought to receive their men already capable of solving 
difficulties by analysis, and already percipient of literary beauty. At 
the university special study, fertile in further training as well as in 
knowledge, ought to be added ; and although at present an attempt 
must be made to remedy the defective training brought to us, still, as 
long as the university course is dominated by general educational 
considerations, we shall send our men out into the world, as we too 
often do now, ill furnished, though more or less well trained. 

Fourthly, there is the fear that if the necessity of Greek is at all 
relaxed at Oxford and Cambridge, as by exempting from it those 
who take any honours not in themselves demanding it, and still 
more if the necessity is abolished for passmen, the study of Greek 
will die out even at the public schools and the high schools of large 
towns. So many boys, it is said, will be transferred to the modern 
sides of those schools that the classical sides will not pay their ex- 
penses and will have to be abandoned, leaving to Greek the same 
position in England which Hebrew now holds. The first remark 
which we shall make on this argument is that an honourman, be it in 
mathematics or natural science, law or history, moral or political 
science, is presumably cleverer than a passman, and will learn Greek 
better and quicker if he is obliged to do so. Consequently to exempt 
the honourman but not the passman would indeed spare the one 
who could put the time he gained to the better use, but would con- 
tinue the burden on the one on whom it presses most heavily in what 
all agree is the lengthened drudgery, and most agree is the worthless 
result, of passmen’s Greek. This would be an injustice to which we 
could not assent. The passman, after all, is a man and a brother. 
Though presumably not up to the mark of the non-classical honour- 
man, who has struck out a line for himself, there is usually some line 
in which he would do decently if his friends or his masters took the 
pains to find it out for him, and we will not sacrifice him in order to 
make the classical sides of schools pay. Rather we will face the 
question what will be the effect on the classical sides if compulsory 
Greek is abolished for all. 

We cannot doubt that there would be a great transfer of boys 
to the modern sides, and that some classical sides would have to be 
abandoned. But in how many schools they would be retained would 
depend much on Oxford aud Cambridge themselves. If they should 
continue to give for classical learning as many fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and prizes as they do now, we see no reason why so many 
classical sides should not be retained as would keep Greek learning 
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well alive in the land. Those allurements kept Greek in a flourishing 
state at Cambridge without any compulsion till 1822, although there 
was not till 1824 a Classical Tripos to add honour to emolument, as 
there would continue to be now. The attractions of the subject 
itself are immense, and some aid might be had from small alterations 
in our educational system. The preparatory schools, if the parents 
insisted on it, might do more in discovering the peculiar bents of their 
pupils, so that a boy with a turn for languages as learnt from books, 
which is quite a different thing from a turn for languages learnt orally, 
might be prepared for and placed on a classical side. And a public 
school, instead of offering, say, two entrance scholarships each for 
classics, mathematics, and natural science, might offer all its six 
entrance scholarships to the boys best qualified in any of the branches, 
so that a very good candidate in any branch might be surer of getting 
one. 
The objections, then, to the course proposed are not serious, and we 
are free to say that the older universities have in our judgment a 
future before them equal to their past, if they will consent to remain 
at the head of English education in the new form which it is taking 
as they have been at the head of it in its old form. In every school 
and every side of every school, except so near to one of the other 
universities that its lectures can be attended from home, to go to 
Oxford or Cambridge will still be the ambition of boys intended for a 
university career. Their associations, the credit carried by them in 
the world, and the vast intellectual resources concentrated on the 
Isis and the Cam which the new universities must be long in rivalling, 
ensure that this shall be so. In those old quarters, if the door is not 
barred against the youths by compulsory Greek, it will be possible to 
dispose for their benefit of the whole range of knowledge. Latin, the 
original language of the law and of Western Christianity, and to the 
literature of which no well-educated man of any country would like 
to miss an allusion, will still be theirs. All science and all the humanity 
piled up on ancient foundations during four thinking and struggling 
centuries will be theirs. Greek specialists, we are confident, will 
contribute their influence by living and moving among them, and in 
Jowett’s Plato they may catch no faint glimpse of the original. Surely, 
with such material, it will be possible to maintain a standard of culti- 
vation so high that even the new universities may take it as a model. 

We have thus far written with a chief regard to what is the duty 
of Oxford and Cambridge, seeing the turn which English secondary 
education has taken. But we would not close without saying plainly 
that we consider that turn to be not merely a fact to be reckoned 
with, but a fact on which the nation may be congratulated. It is an 
emancipation as far as it goes, and we urge Oxford and Cambridge to 
complete the emancipation by abolishing passmen’s Greek and non- 
classical honourmen’s Greek. In the recent discussion at Cambridge, 
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Mr. Somerville, an Eton master, put the pertinent question : ‘ Are 
you satisfied with the great army of half-educated boys and men 
who are now poured forth yearly into a world of strenuous workers 
and thinkers, to face a very unequal conflict?’ ‘ At Eton,’ he said, 
‘they were very much divided as to the remedy for the present state 
of things, but they were all pretty much agreed on one of the main 
causes, and that was that they were trying to teach in the schools too 
many subjects at the same time, and the result was that the boys got 
an education of snippets.’ Mr. Sanderson, the headmaster of Oundle 
School, ‘ wanted a boy not to let games be as it were the gilt which 
made the pill of work go down, but to take an interest in his school 
work ; and in order,’ he said, ‘ for a boy to enjoy his school work, he 
must be studying those subjects which he can appreciate and will like.’ 
Nature has provided boys with a great variety of tastes. Ancient 
languages, modern languages, mathematics, the natural sciences, 
and of the last-named each separately, have their adherents. But 
thousands of boys whom some other choice would have suited are 
kept year after year labouring at Greek without mastering it. Now 
think what that must be to them. It is not merely that they are 
disgusted and their time wasted, but that the very idea of efficiency 
gets excluded from their minds so. far as it does not find its way back 
through their games. There, indeed, they know that incompetence is 
not to be tolerated ; but in school over their Greek they potter, they 
know that their masters are aware that they are only pottering, and 


they know that, in spite of that, the next batch of boys whose friends 
have entered them for the classical side will be set to potter like them. 
And with a snippet of Greek, thus contributed to their educational 
snippets, they are turned out half educated to face the serious world. 
It is a cruelty to the boys, and a waste of the resources which the 
nation ought to have in the efficiency of its members and in their 
respect for efficiency. 


J. WESTLAKE. 
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A WANING GLORY OF ENGLAND; 
THE MADRIGAL 


THERE is a branch of musical achievement of which the comparative 
neglect by modern English writers is the more strange, since it was 
in England that it attained its perfection three centuries ago. One 
would be sorry to number the art of the madrigal among those that 
are finally lost, for, apart from the wealth of musical beauty that it 
implies, the name is of itself so pleasant to the ear that it has been 
appropriated to all manner of compositions without the faintest 
shadow of justice. Solos and duets, operatic and other, have been 
styled ‘ madrigals’ by authors who could not have quoted correctly 
any one of the laws by which the structure of the true madrigal 
was governed. Yet, though the name has been soiled with some 
ignoble use, its meaning has not been so completely forgotten as to 
make it useless to recall the main outline of its history, and the 
limitations within which the masters of the period of its efflorescence 
enshrined their gracious imaginings. 

Even among lovers of music there is a general vagueness as to 
the exact meaning of the word ‘ madrigal,’ and a complacent habit of 
confusing the form with others far below it in opportunities for 
melodic and harmonic beauty, and the structural sequence of well- 
ordered sound. But to speak of the glee and the part-song as if 
these terms were synonymous or interchangeable with madrigal, 
sounds not less strange to an educated musician than it would be to 
talk of the sonnet as a form of poetry on a level with the Limerick, 
the pattern usually employed for nonsense verses. In fact the 
sonnet affords by far the closest parallel to the madrigal, not 
only because the finest examples of each have had their origin in 
Italy and England, but because no other art-form besides these two 
has a structure as elaborate and as strictly regulated, or provides 
so good a medium for certain kinds of expression. 

The definition of the form is happily far lessa matter of dispute 
than the derivation of the name. Hymns sung in honour of the 
Virgin (from Madre), ‘sheepfold’ or ‘home’ songs, according to the 
Greek or Provencal origin of the word mandra, ‘morning’ songs, 
from the Spanish madrugada, all these have been assigned by 
different authorities as the original meaning of the term, but none of 
them carries much conviction, and the question cannot be considered 
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as finally determined. It is not easy to give a short or untechnical 
definition which shall include all compositions properly called 
madrigals, while it excludes all that have no right to the name. 
But it may be described as a piece of polyphonic vocal music, to be 
sung by one or more voices tc each of its parts, which must include 
passages or points of imitation, and of which one of the parts must 
conform to the laws of the ecclesiastical modes, in its compass, in the 
disposition of its semitones, and in the form of its cadence. It is 
this last feature which, more than any other, distinguishes the 
madrigal and the motet, its correlative in sacred art, from all 
other forms of concerted vocal music. The modal character of the 
one part should naturally govern the tonality of the others, so that 
if we find out which of the twelve modes ' it belongs to, we know 
what limitations to expect concerning the leading intervals of the 
whole, and the direction in which it will probably show a tendency to 
modulate. Not only is the modal part the key to the composition, 
and the most important feature of the form, but it is essential to 
bear it in mind whether in performing madrigals or in reducing them 
to score for modern musicians, who would be unable to grasp their 
meaning from the separate part-books in which they originally 
appeared, in print or in manuscript. Even supposing that our 
present-day singers could be trusted to adhere strictly to the text of 
the part-books in respect of time, they would be met by a difficulty 
which every singer of the period when the music wae written would 
have solved by ‘ruleof thumb.’ Accidentals, or the signs by which 
we indicate the temporary alteration of a note by sharpening or 
flattening it, are of comparative rarity ; pot that such modifications 
of the scale were unused, but that the singers were accustomed to 
supply them according to the laws of musica ficta. To do this 
properly it was necessary to realise thoroughly the character of the 
mode in which the madrigal was written; and it is difficult for us 
now-a-days to believe that the performances of unfamiliar works of 
the kind can ever have reached a high degree of certainty or finish. 


? The six ‘ authentic ' modes may be found on the piano by taking the successive 
white notes as the starting-points, ‘finals’ or keynotes of the six scales, using no 
black notes throughout and omitting the scale beginning on B; the Dorian 
(mode I.) has its final on D, the Phrygian (II1.) on E, the Lydian (V.) on F, the 
Mixolydian (VII ) on G, the Aolian (IX.) on A, and the Ionian (XIII.)on C. The 
omission of the note B from the finals of the modes, and of its number from the 
series of uneven numerals, is due to the fact that its fifth is an imperfect interval, 
and that it was rejected at the time when these scales were first analysed and 
reduced to system. The even numbers in the series denote the ‘ plagal’ modes, each 
of which has the same final as its authentic counterpart, but a lower compass; these 
are further distinguished by the prefix *hypo-,’ so that the Hypodorian mode 
(No. II.), though its final is D, has a compass from A to A, not, like the authentic 
mode, from D to D. It will be readily seen that the differenc between an authentic 
mode and its plagal derivative is merely one of range, and that each pair of modes 
has a character quite distinct from all the rest, The modern major scale combines 
the characteristics of modes V., VII., and XIII., the minor those of I., IIL, 
and IX. 
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However that may have been, it is beyond question that the attempt 
to reproduce music of the past in the notation of the present day 
can only be successfully undertaken when the rules are assimilated 
by which the contemporary singers were guided in performance. 
The general neglect or even complete ignorance of these laws has 
been the cause of too many incorrect editions of the madrigals, for 
the ordinary musician who tries his hand at the work of scoring 
them soon finds himself compelled to add a sharp or flat here or there 
for the sake of euphony, and proceeding on the modern system 
which forbids the close association of such notes as B flat and B 
natural, is obliged to introduce more and more accidentals as he 
goes on, and to end by losing all the modal characteristics of the 
music. 

It was said above that one of the parts in any true madrigal must 
conform to the usage of the ecclesiastical modes; this part, treated 
after the manner of a canto fermo, is usually the tenor or one of the 
tenor parts, for, as the word implies, this, and not the treble as in 
modern music, is generally the leading part of the composition; the 
bass is obviously nothing but the base of the structure, supporting 
the tenor; the treble is the third part in order of importance, and 
though the terms ‘ quadrible’ and ‘ quinible’ for the fourth and fifth 
parts were once in use, they have long since disappeared. The old 
name for the alto part, the ‘ mean,’ indicates something put in between 
the tenor and the treble. But whether the tenor or another voice is 
chosen as the modal part, it is easy to identify it at or near the end 
of the madrigal, by its approach to the final of the mode,—or in 
common parlance the keynote or tonic—from one degree of the scale 
above it. In the examples given, this point is marked with an 
asterisk. Another survival of ancient usage directs that at the same 
point some other part shall approach the final from a step below 
so as to make the interval of a minor third or a major sixth passing 
to the unison or octave. Now if, besides these two parts, which 
together constitute what the ancients called the clausula vera or 
true cadence, the bass of the composition proceed, at the same time, 
from the dominant to the tonic of the key, it is clear that at the 
point where three parts are confined to the keynote itself, there can 
only be the complete harmony of the tonic if two other parts are 
employed ; and this, I think, is the direct reason why the great 
majority of the best madrigals are in five parts or more. 

Having thus defined the outline of madrigal structure, it may be 
well to point out certain other peculiarities which effectually prevent 
its being for a moment confused with the other forms of unaccom- 
panied concerted vocal music, that sometimes usurp its name in 
modern times. Although its time and rhythm may be altered, the 
madrigal must flow on continuously, without a break between its 
movements. By this it is distinguished from the purely English 
‘ glee,’ which should moreover be sung by solo voices, should have well- 
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defined and separate movements, and should allow the employment of 
the single voice in passages unsupported by any accompaniment. The 
‘ part-song,’ as a general rule, consists of a melody with vocal accom- 
paniment ; that is to say, its interest is not divided among many voices, 
but almost entirely confined to one, the uppermost ; its music is lite- 
rally repeated for the several verses of the poem, and it is altogether of 
a simpler, slighter texture than the madrigal. It is true that many 
genuine madrigals first appeared in books modestly styled ‘ Songs of 
Foure Parts,’ or ‘Songs of Fiue Parts,’ and that in some very short 
madrigals, like Richard Edwards’s ‘In going to my naked bed,’ the 
same music has served for a number of verses.* But here the 
presence of a modal part, and the association of points of imitation 
with passages in solid harmony, give the compositions a perfect 
right to rank with real madrigals, just as ‘ lullabies,’ ‘ ballets,’ ‘ fa-las,’ 
and other titles were commonly used by the old composers for works 
that conform in nearly all respects to the laws of the madrigal. 

To trace the history of the form is to foster a pardonable national 
pride, for, as far as can be learnt, the earliest specimens of concerted 
vocal composition apart from the service of the Church, and as an 
artistic achievement, are of English origin. The round, or ‘ rota,’ 
Sumer is icumen in, the earliest of all, dating from 1260, is 
of course not a madrigal, but it is strong evidence that skill of 
ensemble was, even at that early time, a characteristic of the English 
race. The curious north-country carols preserved in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which are assigned to a date not long after the battle of 
Agincourt,* present many of the essential features of the madrigalian 
structure, though they are mostly in two parts only, with a third 
introduced at the end of the stanzas. 

It must suffice to glance as rapidly as possible at the history of 
polyphonic music during the period—a little more than a century— 
that elapsed between the death of Dunstable and the reintroduction 
of the form into England. Under DuFay, Binchois, and their 
followers Obrecht, Okeghem, Brumel, Pierre de la Rue, and many 
others, the art of polyphony made rapid progress in the Netherlands, 
and the most original of their composers, Josquin des Prés, had 
indirectly a very wide influence on the music of Europe, since his 
pupil Janequin, a Belgian, was one of the introducers of part-music 
into France, while another pupil, Adrian Willaert, a Dutchman, 
was the musical apostle of Italy; he was organist of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, in 1527, and was succeeded in the post by his pupil, Cyprian 
de Rore. The Flemish school reached its height in Roland de 
Lattre, Orlandus Lassus, or Orlando di Lasso, who is rightly regarded 
as the greatest composer of his age, with the single exception of 


2 In the modern reprints of this madrigal, which, by the way, are far from 
accurate, only one verse is given, but the other four are to be found in Hnglish 
ZIyrics (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1883.) 

* English Carols of the Fifteenth Century (The Leadenhall Press). 
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Palestrina. Not only do his works include enormous quantities of 
sacred and secular compositions (his death, in 1594, is said to have 
been due to excessive mental activity), but they are startlingly 
original in design, in the boldness with which he treats his words, and 
in the grim and often coarse humour that might well scandalise 
modern hearers if they understood the words. 

It is no sentimental fancy, based on considerations of climate and 
national characteristics, that makes us detect the qualities of 
vigour and strong originality in the work of the Flemish composers, 
while the compositions of the Italians are marked by a far greater 
sweetness and a more attractive type of melodic invention. The 
madrigals of Palestrina are of exquisite grace, but the glory of his 
sacred music has taken something from their fame, and it is probable 
that most students of the madrigal form would unite in naming Luca 
Marenzio as the most characteristic madrigal-writer of the finest 
period of Italian music. That he was born at a village between 
Brescia and Bergamo before 1560, that he had at one time a post 
worth 1,000 scudi in Poland, that on returning to Rome he enjoyed 
the favour of Cardinal Luigi d’ Este, and that he died in 1599, 
these are the outlines of his career. The often-quoted account of his 
writings and life in Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman may be worth 
quoting once more, since it throws a good deal of light on the amount 
of technical musical education which in 1622 a well-bred Englishman 
was supposed to possess, and also upon the estimation which the best 
Italian authors enjoyed at the time in England. 


For delicious Aire and sweete Invention in Madrigals, Luca Marenzio excelleth 
all other whosoever, having published more Sets than any Authour else whosoever ; 
and to say truth, hath not an ill Song, though sometimes an Oversight (which 
might be the Printer’s fault) of two eights or fifts escape him ; as betweene the 
Tenor and Base in the last close of, ‘I must depart all haplesse:’ ending according 
to the nature of the Dittie most artificially with a Minim rest. Of stature and 
complexion, hee was a little and blacke man; he was organist in the Popes 
Chappell at Rome a good while, afterward hee went into Poland, being in dis- 
pleasure with the Pope for over-much familiaritie with a kinswoman of his (whom 
the Queene of Poland sent for by Luca Marenzio afterward, she being one of the 
rarest women in Europe, for her voyce and the lute); but returning, he found the 
affection of the Pope so estranged from him, that hereupon hee tooke a conceipt 
and died. 


It should be pointed out that ‘Song’ and ‘Dittie’ in the above 
passage refer respectively to the music and the words of the 
madrigals, and of course ‘eights and fifts’ are consecutives. The 
‘ Dittie’ was of greater importance in the eyes of the Italians than 
with their Flemish predecessors, and any suggestion for musical 
treatment which it might contain was eagerly sought after. The 
little touches of realism that we meet in Marenzio and his country- 
men were imitated by the English school, the members of which 
made the acquaintance of the madrigal through the agency of one 
Nicholas Yonge, a singing man at St. Paul’s Cathedral, who brought 
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out, in 1588, the memorable collection called ‘ Musica Transalpina, 
telling us in his preface how the fashion began : 

Since I first began to keepe house in this citie, a great number of Gentlemen 
and Merchants of good accompt (as well of this realme as of forreine nations) have 
taken in good part such entertainment of pleasure, as my poore abilitie was able to 
affoord them, both by the exercise of Musicke daily used in my house, and by 
furnishing them with Bookes of that kind yeerely sent me out of Italy and other 
places. 


We must remember that towards the close of the sixteenth 
century the intercourse between England and Italy was very close ; 
Italian taste in architecture, dress, literature, and many other 
things, was dominant in England; young English gentlemen used 
to finish their education by a journey to Italy, just as, in later times, 
the ‘grand tour’ was considered essential to the completion of the 
process known as ‘breeding;’ and one cannot look at a book of 
engravings of Elizabethan houses, or read the list of characters 
in an Elizabethan play, without seeing how strong was the 
influence of things Italian. Now, in the year of this publication, 
William Byrd, who was then about fifty years old, had enjoyed for 
three years the sole right to sell ‘music paper and English and 
foreign music, by a monopoly granted in 1575 to him and his master, 
Thomas Tallis (died 1585). No doubt all music introduced by 
Yonge would thus come officially under Byrd’s notice, and it is clear 
from internal evidence that he profited by his study of the great 
Italians; for his own earlier works are considerably less flowing than 
those of his later life. Byrd himself contributed a five-part madrigal 
in two sections to Musica Transalpina, and it is eloquent as to the 
relative attraction of English and foreign musicians in those days 
that his participation in the scheme should have been held to justify 
a special mention of this madrigal in the title of the collection. 
Examples of Palestrina, Luca Marenzio, Alfonso Ferabosco, Giovanni 
Ferretti, and many others, are included, as well as one madrigal of 
Orlando di Lasso, and a few Flemish compositions to Italian words. 
Two years after the appearance of this book, one Thomas Watson 
brought out what he called The first sett of Italian Madrigals 
Englished, not to the sense of the originall dittie, but after the 
affection of the Noate. Here again were two examples of Byrd, 
‘composed after the Italian vaine, at the request of the sayd Thomas 
Watson.’ There are two dedications, one to the Earl of Essex, and 
the other to Luca Marenzio, of whose compositions there are twenty- 
three specimens out of twenty-eight madrigals in all. Up to this 
date, the only books of English madrigals are those of Byrd, who 
published Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of Sadnes and Pietie in 
1588, and Songs of sundrie natures in 1589. Byrd’s illustrious 
pupil, Thomas Morley, made his first venture in 1593, with a book 
of Canzonets, or Little Short Songs to three voyces, and followed it 
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up in the course of the next four years with three more books of 
Canzonets for various combinations of voices, one book of Madrigals 
and one of Ballets. The example chosen from Morley is the last of 
his Canzonets, or Little Short Aers to five and sixe voices, published 
in 1597. 
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In the year in which this madrigal—for a true madrigal it is in 
spite of its title ‘canzonet ’—saw the light, Morley published his 


famous treatise called A Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall 
Musicke, in which the science of the time is supposed to be taught 
by means of dialogues. The book is essential to those who would 
know the rules of the early counterpoint, but it is not either plain or 
easy reading, since many of the terms are difficult to define, and the 
style is a marvel of involution. Morley seems to have allowed him- 
self a greater amount of liberty than many of his contemporaries in 
respect of the modal character of his canto fermo, and in the example 
given it is not easy to be absolutely certain whether the Hypo- 
Eolian or the Phrygian should be named as the mode. On the 
former theory, the first tenor will be the modal part (the cadence is 
shown by the asterisk, as before), and the modulation into the 
dominant is by a breach of rule; on the latter, the second tenor 
is the modal part, and by way of exception descends by two degrees 
instead of one upon the final, E, at the seventh bar from the end. 
In this same year Nicholas Yonge published a second set of Musica 
Transalpina, in which one of the best known of Italian madrigals, 
the exquisite Cinthia, thy Song, of Giovanni Croce, found a place; 
and Morley collected a set of ‘ canzonets ’ from the authors of the same 
nation, comprising specimens of Anerio, Vecchi, Bassano, Viadana, 
and others. There is little trace of his composing, or at least 
publishing, any more music of his own after this date, but in 1598 
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he obtained the same sort of monopoly that Byrd had enjoyed, and 
brought out yet another collection of Italian five-part madrigals. 
A far more important compilation of his must have been completed 
only a short time before his death ; this was The Triwmphs of Oriana, 
in which the composers of the period combined to celebrate Queen 
Elizabeth in a series of madrigals, formed on the pattern of a set 
first printed at Antwerp in 1601 under the title of Jl Trionfo di Dori. 
Each of these ends with the words ‘ Viva la bella Dori,’ a line which 
corresponds perfectly in rhythmical structure with the English 
refrain, ‘Long live fair Oriana.’ There is a considerable difficulty 
about the date of the Oriana collection ; the fact that it bears the 
same date on the title-page as the collection on which it was 
modelled is of itself rather suspicious, but the presence of madrigals 
referring to the death of Elizabeth is still more startling, until we 
know that the collection, though dated 1601, did not make its 
actual appearance until 1603. The book is a lasting evidence of the 
high place attained by the English school of the day as compared 
with the composers of any other nation. The Englishmen unite the 
vigour of the Northerners with the sweetness of the Italians, and 
their skill in the manipulation of many parts is remarkable in almost 
every specimen. The writers seem’ to have vied with each other in 
making the refrain as elaborate as possible, and treating it with 
every kind of imitative device. Perhaps the most beautiful as well 
as the best known of the set is Weelkes’s As Vesta was from Latmos 
hill descending, in which the splendid treatment of the refrain, with 
the bass singing the phrase in notes eight times as long as the notes 
sung by the other voices, is a never-failing source of wonder and 
delight. In the same madrigal, which is too easily accessible to 
require printing here, the little touches of realism at such passages 
as ‘first two by two,’ ‘then three by three,’ ‘all alone,’ ‘came 
running all amain,’ and so forth have a charming naiveté of their 
own. It is perhaps worth noting that John Milton, the father of the 
poet, was one of the composers represented. There also figures in 
the list the name of Ellis Gibbons, the elder brother of Orlando 
Gibbons, in whom the English school of this period was to find its 
consummation, and who had not come up from Cambridge at the 
time when the book was published. 

Another of the Oriana composers, Richard Carlton, ‘ Priest, 
Batchelor in Musique,’ brought out his own madrigals in 1601; one 
of them may serve as an example of the typical madrigal of the 
time, with its pretty words, its solid harmonies, and its elegance of 
structure. In the last bar of p. 269 will be noticed an F sharp in the 
alto part against an F natural in the first soprano. Such cases are 
too frequent in the madrigals of the best period to be attributed to 
the carelessness of printers, but if the effect be found to offend 
modern ears it is perhaps allowable to alter the alto part to F natural. 
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The great artistic revolution of 1600, when in Italy the so-called 
‘monodic’ style succeeded the older polyphony, was a long time 
making itself felt in England. The taste formed during the latter 
part of Elizabeth’s reign was not lightly to be set aside, and the 
practice of singing madrigals must have formed part of the social life 
of England for a great many years after the strict rules of their 
structure were given up by the English composers. Orlando Gibbons, 
who died at Canterbury on Charles the First’s wedding day, 1625, had 
assimilated in his later anthems much of the new style, but the great 
body of his compositions is purely in the old manner; among his 
madrigals, all of which have been reprinted, the best known is 
probably The Silver Swan, a piece of such simple beauty that it has 
survived in popular estimation until the present day. The pattern 
of the Oriana madrigals seems to have survived for some years after 
the publication of the collection. In a set dated 1613, by Henry 
Lichfield, occurs a fine five-part example, ‘ Whilst that my lovely 
Daphne,’ with the refrain, ‘Long live my lovely Daphne,’ which 
shows, in its simple literalism of treatment and in many other 
points, traces of a conscious imitation of the Oriana set. It may 
have been composed at the same time as the rest of the collection, 
and, though not used in it, published for the first time among 
Lichfield’s other works. 

The latest entry in Rimbault’s catalogue of madrigal publications 
(Bibliotheca Madrigaliana) is dated 1632, and the compositions 
in it depart so far from the old ideal that they are directed to 
be accompanied throughout, with an attempt at the dignity of 
an orchestra. The next hundred years saw, first, the rise and 
progress of monodic music under Child, Blow, Humfrey, and others, 
culminating in the short but glorious career of Henry Purcell ; 
after his death came the domination of Handel, and the almost 
complete decay of our national music, or at least of such as had any 
character of its own. It is not merely that no madrigal publications 
were issued.from the musical press, but we may be sure that the 
practice of singing in elaborate parts had been discontinued, or 
Handel is pretty certain to have appropriated some of its characteristics, 
as he did those of every other form in vogue in his time. 

That the existence of the splendid Elizabethan school was not 
altogether lost sight of was due to the energy and enthusiasm of one 
man, John Immyns, by profession an attorney, who, apparently as a 
consequence of some youthful indiscretion which modern admirers of 
the madrigal will easily find it in their hearts to forgive, became 
copyist to Dr. Pepusch, and devoted himself throughout his life, not 
to the music in fashion then, but to that of the past; he taught 
himself the lute by studying Mace’s Musick’s Monwment, and earned 
the lasting gratitude of modern musicians by founding the Madrigal 
Society in 1741. It is interesting to the student to notice how, 
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in the zenith of Handel’s fame, and the very year of the production 
of The Messiah, the small beginnings took place of what is to-day the 
oldest and one of the most flourishing musical associations in Europe. 
Hawkins says that most of the members in his day ‘ were mechanics, 
some weavers from Spitalfields, others of various trades and occupa- 
tions, who were well versed in the practice of psalmody, and who, 
with a little pains and the help of the ordinary solmisation, which 
many of them were very expert in, became soon able to sing almost 
at sight a part in an English or even an Italian madrigal.’ The more 
or less convivial character of their meetings has been preserved 
unchanged from the beginning, but the strict regard to the laws of 
the madrigal structure has been modified considerably in the course 
of years. 

In spite of express conditions attached to certain prize competi- 
tions that have taken place from time to time, to the effect that the 
madrigals submitted were to be written ‘ after the manner of’ those by 
the great writers of the past, it has happened more often than is at all 
satisfactory that the prize has been awarded tosome part-song, or at best 
to a composition bearing but a superficial resemblance to the madrigal 
proper. Itis even whispered that on one occasion a madrigal written 
in the severe style of the past was rejected because it was so evidently 
written in the style of Palestrina that it was imagined to be a literal 
reproduction. But, although there may not be quite the degree 
of artistic inflexibility about the meetings that some purists might 
wish, there is no denying that the Society does keep and has kept 
alive the taste for the best madrigals, and its retention of the old 
tradition of singing from separate part-books even in days when cheap 
editions are too much with us, is of itself a healthy sign. The 
formation of the Musical Antiquarian Society in 1840 gave a new 
though unhappily only a passing encouragement to the study of 
madrigals ; between that year and 1847, sets of madrigals by Byrd, 
Morley, Weelkes, Bateson, Bennet, Wilbye, and Orlando Gibbons 
were published and edited with much care and learning. Though 
the composers of the early years of the nineteenth century for the most 
part cared but little for the madrigal form, seeking the easier honours 
of the more fashionable glee, three names must be mentioned of 
special distinction, William Beale (1784-1854), whose Awake, sweet 
Muse, is often mistaken for an old madrigal; R. L. de Pearsall 
(1795-1856), with his abundance of stirring and finely invented 
thoughts, and his extraordinary ease and skill of counterpoint, 
whose Great God of Love, Lay a garland on my hearse, and Light 
of my soul, are among the very few post-Elizabethan madrigals 
fit to be named with the genuine works of her date; and T. A. 
Walmisley (1814-1856), whose Sweete floweres would deceive any 
unsuspicious hearer as to its age. The one printed madrigal of 
W. 8S. Rockstro (1823-1895), O too cruel fair, is perhaps the work 
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of all others which most closely conforms to the laws of the finest 
period, In recent years, the love of madrigals has been largely 
stimulated by the excellent performances of the Magpie Madrigal 
Society, which, under its admirable conductor, Mr. Lionel Benson, 
has done work of which the value cannot be overestimated. 
Such collections as Novello’s Glee Hive, Landy’s Arion, and the 
‘Old English Edition’ of many madrigals and later compositions, 
edited by Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright, or the series of Ausgewdéhlte 
Madrigale (of which the bulk are English works), edited by 
Mr. W. Barclay Squire (Breitkopf and Haertel), have done good 
work in making our younger musicians acquainted in a practical way 
with the limitations and the opportunities of the form. A famous 
modern specimen of the ‘fa-la’ or ‘ballet,’ though it is usually 
called a ‘madrigal,’ is the quartet ‘Brightly dawns our Wedding 
Day’ in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Mikado, in which many of the old 
rules are duly regarded; and in Professor Stanford’s Eden, the 
splendid Madrigale Spirituale, ‘Flames of pure love are we,’ is 
masterly alike in construction and effect. Shortly before the death 
of Queen Victoria, the idea of celebrating her fame in the manner 
in which Queen Elizabeth was sung in The Triwmphs of Oriana has 
borne rich fruit in the volume of compositions modestly styled 
‘Choral Songs’ by various members of the modern English school. 
Among these there is not to be expected a too strict observance of the 
laws of the madrigal, but a considerable number of the thirteen com- 
positions are real madrigals, while it is clear that several others of the 
composers have attempted more or less close imitations of the 
madrigal style. Professor Stanford’s Out of the windy west would 
have commanded admiration in any age, and Sir John Stainer’s 
Flora’s Queen obeys the limits of the form, while in the contribu- 
tions of Dr. H. Walford Davies, Dr. Charles Wood, Sir Walter Parratt, 
Dr. Arthur Somervell and Mr. A. M. Goodhart, new ideas have 
been fitted into the old forms. The purely modern side of the book, 
30 to speak, is headed by Sir Hubert Parry, whose Who can dwell 
with greatnéss ? is not the less a work of genius because it is cast in 
that development of the part-song form which he brought to perfec- 
tion in There rolls the deep, and in others of the same series. One 
result the collection must have—to stimulate the taste for a branch of 
art in which Englishmen have a peculiar heritage, and to encourage 
our young composers in the practical acquaintance with the works of 
the past, so that they may at least attain that kind of ease in strict 
counterpoint which the madrigal, if properly understood, both requires 
and gives. 
J. A. FULLER MaIrLanp. 
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THE BISHOPS AND 
THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT 


On the first day of this month a deputation representing the clerical 
signatories of the now familiar ‘ Appeal to the First Six Centuries’ 
was to be received by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The idea 
underlying the movement seems to be that the period named, and 
none other, covers the whole ground of Catholic antiquity. Anglican 
theology of the best type has constantly and consistently accepted 
antiquity as its guide; but the appeal has been to antiquity as 
settled authoritatively by the Church, not as defined arbitrarily 
by round-robin. The Church’s own reference to this august standard 
has, indeed, already been made. The result is with us to-day. It is 
known as the Reformation Settlement. 

It ought to be unnecessary to insist on the fact that the Reforma- 
tion Settlement was not brought about exclusively by the drastic 
changes made under the Tudor sovereigns. In truth, it was the 
resultant of many forces—-the final outcome of a series of striking 
experiments and stirring experiences extending over several genera- 
tions. The movement set going under Henry the Eighth, and guided 
as to its eventual direction by the strong and statesmanlike handling of 
Elizabeth, did not reach its goal until after the Restoration, at what 
—to borrow a memorable saying of Dr. Liddon—must ever be ‘ in 
the eyes of English Churchmen the sacred date of 1662.’ 

On the work of the Reformation in its purely negative and de- 
structive aspect it is not uncommon to lay disproportionate stress, 
in strange forgetfulness of the fact that it had also a positive and 
constructive side—that its aim was, indeed, not a permanent un- 
settlement, but a very real and definitive settlement. The glibly 
uttered partisan charges of ‘ disloyalty to the Reformation’ which a 
special tribunal is at present engaged in investigating, are based upon 
a one-sided view of that two-fold process of elimination and restora- 
tion which had for its object not merely to reject errors and correct 
abuses, but to re-assert old truths and to establish and perpetuate a 
complete system of ecclesiastical order and discipline. It follows that 
there are other possible modes of exhibiting unfaithfulness to Reforma- 
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tion principles—an unfaithfulness of negligence, of omission, of defect, 
which are none the less real because the new Star Chamber may forbear 
to take account of them, and none the less insidious because, maybe, 
they are discernible in the highest ecclesiastical places. Dr. Liddon once 
observed ' that the question, ‘Do the Bishops obey the law ?’ is one 
which it is not disrespectful to ask, since it cannot in justice be ignored 
in this connection. No graver issue, indeed, could engage the atten- 
tion of Churchmen than that involved in the inquiry how far their 
spiritual rulers are themselves acting in loyalty to the principles of 
the Reformation. If even to suggest a doubt on the point should 
seem undutiful, let a sufficient justification lie in the paramount 
claim which the Church possesses to the allegiance of all—not least 
of those who bear rule in her name; who, equally with the rest of 
the clergy, have solemnly promised obedience to lawful authority ; 
who are themselves the servants of the Church, not its masters; 
and whose own example, whether of obedience or of disobedience, 
must have a vast and far-reaching influence over others. 

Viewed in its totality, the Reformation Settlement in England 
presents three great facets. It may be considered, in relation to its 
effective results, in three principal opheres of activity—namely, Wor- 
ship, Doctrine, and Polity. 


I 


So far as the first Reformers have indicated their aims in the pre- 
face to the Book of Common Prayer ‘ concerning the services of the 
Church ’°—a document written probably by Cranmer for Edward’s 
first book, and printed in every succeeding issue—the actual rationale 
of the Reformation was the recasting of the public services and their 
restoration to a form in consonance with the ‘godly and decent 
order of the ancient Fathers.’ What has been the normal relation of 
the ‘Anglican episcopate—roughly speaking, during the last sixty 
years—towards the Prayer-book? Will it be denied that, at the 
time when a revived spirit of loyalty to the Liturgy first animated 
the second order of the clergy, it was always the Bishops who sought 
to suppress the movement of reform ; always the Bishops who, instead 
of correcting the ignorance of, took active sides with, the prejudiced 
opponents of the revival ; always the Bishops who, while bestowing 
favour on many who neglected the plainest obligations, rebuked and 
persecuted those who were trying to render exact obedience to the 
Prayer-book ¢ 

How many episcopal charges delivered during the last half-century 
have urged on the clergy the recitation of the prescribed public service 
for morning and evening prayer ‘daily throughout the year’; or 
emphasised the duty of observing the appointed holy days ; or enjoined 

1 Letter to Sir J. T. Coleridge, 1871, p. 25. 
Vor, LVII—No, 336 U 
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the reinstatement in its rightful place, as the principal Sunday setvice, 
of the one office in which ‘the sermon’ must be preached ; or re- 
minded them of the Prayer-book’s positive directions with respect to 
confession and absolution ? 

When the Bishops were wont to’complain of ‘lawlessness,’ ‘did it 
never occur to them ‘that their own example: was scarcely calculated 
to stimulate the obedience of others ? ‘To take one small but signifi- 
cant instance. The same secular tribunal whose decrees they sought 
to impose’on their clergy had ‘incidentally laid on’ themselves the 
obligation of wearing copes in their cathedrals ; yet the Bishops,'with 
a few exceptions, calmly set this explicit ruling at defiance. 

It is not so many years since their eeclesiastical rulers allowed 
men who originally ‘desired only to obey the Prayer-book in ‘all its 
rubrics to be prosecuted in courts which were believed to be unccn- 
stitutional and known to be biassed. They not infrequently forced 
their clergy to choose between disobedience to the Prayer-book and 
disobedience to their superiors. Such, as a matter of historic fact, 
was the genesis of that evil spirit of confirmed’ lawlessness ‘which 
has since proved so difficult to lay. Had the Anglican episcopate in 
those periods of acute stress been itself loyal-to the Prayer-book, it 
might without serious difficulty have guided, controlled; and’ where 
necessary restrained, the reforming, and occasionally too exuberant, 
enthusiasm of clergy and laity. 

In a different but perhaps more disastrous way the spirit of liturgical 
anarchy owes a stimulus to episcopal action. The Bishops of’ the 
Tait period, by promoting what is commonly known as ‘the Shortened 
Services Act of 1872, familiarised: men’s minds ‘with the notion’ that 
almost any liberty, either of omission or of addition; may: be’‘taken 
with the services of the Prayer-book. To this cause ‘is directly ‘attri- 
butable the prevalent disregard of liturgical authority on the part 
not merely of one section of the Church but of all alike. 


II 


In elucidation of the reformed’ Anglican position; viewed on its 
doctrinal side, its leading characteristics can be summed up’in three 
propositions: (1) That the Church of England-is ‘essentially and in 
the strictest sense a teacher of dogma’; (2) that: it professes to ground 
all its teaching on Scripture, as on a sure and certain basis ;- and 
(3) that it declares the Catholic Ohurch, of which it claims to’ ‘be 
an integral portion, to be ‘the witness and keeper of Holy Writ.’ 
Here, as in a nutshell; lies the gist of the Remar rae Settlement 
with respect to doctrine. 

If there be one thing specially distinetive of the Book ‘of’ Common 
Prayer, it is its uncompromising ‘enunciation of Catholic dogma—its 
unswerving adherence to’a type of teaching removed as far as the 
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poles asunder from the vague and invertebrate compromise known as 
undenominationalism. 

To the Churchman the vagueness of undenominationalism is a thing 
essentially repugnant; yet he is at this moment menaced with a 
universal, compulsory, State-endowed system of ‘ undenominational ’ 
religious teaching in the primary schools. Already the vast majority 
of the children of Church parents—in London no less than three- 
fourths of the whole number—are attending schools in which they are 
taught, not their own faith, but the tenets of a brand-new religion 
obligingly invented for their benefit by a scratch committee of theo- 
logical amateurs in 1871. It is possible to suggest that if the Bishops 
in 1870 had but possessed a little grit they might have ensured the 
defeat of the fateful Cowper-Temple clause. It is safe to assert that 
if in 1902 they had taken their courage in both hands, they might 
have secured not only the repeal of that proviso, but also the rejection 
of the Kenyon-Slaney amendment. 

Neither in the State schools nor even in its own has the Church 
now any security that in time to come its children will be taught its 
faith. The gravest doubt exists, as Mr. Athelstan Riley showed in 
his recently published letter to Archbishop Davidson, as to the ability 
of the Church schools in the near future to offer a successful resist- 
ance to those who plot their downfall. Their sole chance of survival 
lies in a prompt and united effort on the part of Churchpeople, under 
the leadership of the Bishops, to make sure that the school buildings 
erected by them shall remain Church property. Yet at this crucial 
moment Dr. Davidson can placidly assure an expert lawyer like Mr. 
Cripps, K.C., and the hard-headed business men of Lancashire who 
founded the Church Schools Emergency League, that their fears are 
groundless, that they are the victims of hallucination, and that every- 
thing is for the best in the best of all possible circumstances. 
The Archbishop’s cheery and well-meant optimism may for the time 
soothe public opinion ; but when their baptized children shall have 
been irretrievably deprived of their just rights, and driven by State 
compulsion into the arms of a hostile, and especially Unitarian, 
proselytism, Churchmen will derive but cold comfort from the reflec- 
tion that the men responsible above all others for this fatal finale to 
the long struggle are the occupants of the episcopal bench, 

In no respect is the pronounced bias entertained by the. larger 
and more influential section of the English Bishops against the Church’s 
dogmatic teaching exemplified more clearly than in their handling of 
the Athanasian Creed. That a formula which is none the less in 
substance a statement of belief because it is in form a psalm—which, 
notwithstanding the obscurity of its origin, has won its way to,accept- 
ance as an authoritative exposition of the faith of Western Christen- 
dom, Roman, Anglican, and even to a great extent Protestant, alike 
—which, even in the unchanging East, has for at least seven centuries 

v2 
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enjoyed the sanction of the Holy Orthodox Church—should now have 
its merits depreciated and its use in public worship deprecated by 
Bishops of the Church of England, is a fact fraught with ominous 
significance. 

To assert that, because the Quicumque was in pre-Reformation 
days recited at Prime, therefore it was unused by the laity, would be 
irrelevant even if it were not absurdly incorrect. The probability is 
that the Quicumque was assigned to Prime for the very reason that 
the laity commonly attended that service. But the important point 
is tha; to adapt the breviary offices for popular use was, liturgically 
speaking, the leading purpose of the Reformation. The Quicumque 
was taken over into the Reformed Book just as was the Psalter itself, 
and as were the Benedicite, the Te Deum, and the Gospel canticles. 
To object to the process of transfer and adaptation in the solitary; 
case of one canticle is illogical in the extreme. The increased pro- 
minence ultimately given to the Quicumque in the Reformed Service- 
book is in itself a startling proof of the danger soon found to be 
threatening the Reformation movement from the side of Unitarianism. 
Does no similar peril menace the Church of England to-day? It is 
declared, by some who have enjoyed unexcelled opportunities for 
studying the present state of the Episcopal Church in America, that 
that body is honeycombed with the heresy named. Yet this is the 
Church whose example in the matter of silencing the Quicumque vult 
English Churchmen are being invited to follow. 

The question may be pressed home whether there is not a special 

necessity at this very hour, when it is claimed that such doctrines.as 
the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection shall henceforth be regarded 
as open questions, and when the Kenotic theory, borrowed from 
Professor Godet of Neuchatel, of the limitation of Christ’s knowledge 
while He was on earth, is supported by arguments savouring of 
Nestorianism, that the great Catholic formula which so effectually 
safeguards the fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith should be 
preserved intact. 
r ~The clamour of sundry malcontents notwithstanding, there is no 
evidence that the mass of the English laity is hostile to the retention 
of the Quicumque vult. The allegation casts a grave and unmerited 
slur on the great silent majority of laymen. Thirty years ago, when 
the same assertion had been for many months confidently and re- 
peatedly put forward, the laity were at last roused, under the leader- 
ship of Lord Beauchamp, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Shaw Stewart, Lord 
Addington, Lord Aldenham, Mr. Beresford Hope, and other noted 
Churchmen, to repudiate the charge with crushing energy. In 
face of the spirited opposition of 38,000 bona-fide communicants, even 
Archbishop Tait and the Bishops who agreed with him were com- 
pelled to desist from the assault on this inner citadel of the Faith. 

A striking characteristic of certain recent attacks on the 
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Quicumque—a formulary not only prescribed by the Church but 
prized by generations of devout people—has been the contemptuous 
indifference shown towards the feelings of those to whom the Prayer- 
book is a thing sacred and apart. In no controversial discussion is it 
permissible to have recourse to vituperation : least of all when the 
subject in debate is Christian doctrine. 

It were regrettable enough that any professing Churchman should 
think it becoming to denounce and even to vilify a formula to which 
the laity no less than the clergy stand committed. It is a serious 
aggravation of the scandal that this should be done in the public 
Press, that the greatest of all religious mysteries, from the very 
mention—let alone the discussion—of which even the most mundane 
habitually shrink, should be held up to scorn in some newspaper 
diatribe wedged in between the Divorce Court reports and the latest 
betting odds. All this is the subject of painful surprise, yet hardly 
more so than the fact that from no episcopal lips have these methods 
of controversy received the faintest rebuke. The debates in Con- 
vocation might be searched in vain for any tokens of commiseration 
for those whose religious convictions have been outraged by this 
riot of ribaldry. The speeches of the Bishops abound in expressions 
of sympathy with the Churchmen who proclaim their dissidence from 
the Church’s teaching, while the Churchmen who, accepting that 
teaching, only object to be robbed of it, are regarded almost with 
disfavour. History repeats itself. Archbishop Tait publicly lamented 
the hard fate of three young men in his diocese who, but for the 
Athanasian Creed, would have desired ordination. But when, within 
a few days of this announcement being made, more than three hundred 
Oxford candidates for ordination informed his Grace that any tamper- 
ing with the Creed would deter them from seeking Orders, the Arch- 
bishop vouchsafed no reply. 

As to the thorny subject of Biblical inspiration, the theory now 
in vogue, that the Bible contains an admixture of truth with error, 
involves an important corollary. In default of an absolute power of 
discriminating between the true and the false, the appeal to Scripture 
as the sole basis of true belief becomes a futility. To maintain that 
the Bible is liable to error, and yet that it remains as before, the 
standard of doctrine, is to play with words. The matter is in no way 
mended by the plea—we had almost said the parrot-cry—that ‘ the 
Church has never defined the meaning or the mode of inspiration.’ 
It is obvious to reply that till quite recent times the fact—however 
explained—of the inspiration of Scripture has never been doubted 
or called in question, and that, therefore, the necessity for a defini- 
tion has arisen, if at all, only of late years. A doctrinal position 
that has been accepted by the whole Church from the beginning 
possesses precisely the same authority that would belong to it if it 
had been solemnly propounded by a General Council. It stands to 
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reason that if the Catholic Faith is a matter not of human opinion but 
of Divine certainty, and if, further, the sole ultimate ground of that 
Faith is the warranty of Scripture, then Scripture itself must be 
entirely trustworthy. The certain cannot rely for sanction upon the 
uncertain. No one will dare to deny that the Reformation Settle- 
ment rests avowedly on the appeal to Scripture, or can dispute the 
inference that the Church of England regards the Sacred Books, 
whose witness and keeper it claims to be, as necessarily preserved 
from all error and falsehood.? 

As to the alleged results of Biblical criticism the last word has 
not been spoken. The conclusions regarded with so much com- 
placency by many of the Bishops may or may not continue to command 
support, may or may not be acceptable to those who prefer the objec- 
tive testimony of archwological research to the subjective impressions 
of German and Dutch professors and the English devotees of Jerah- 
raeel. Amid so much uncertainty the one thing certain is that, 
ior those who admit that Scripture is disfigured by error, its authority 
must be a continuously waning force. In this undoubted fact the 
Bishops may perhaps discover at least a partial solution of the harassing 
problem why it is that the supply of suitable candidates for the 
ministry has of late years fallen off. It may be of interest to quote 
the following extract from a letter recently written by a student of a 
well-known theological college : 


Like most of the men here, I am sick to death of the Higher Criticism. 
The Principal’s lectures are full of it. I suppose the case is much the same in 
all theological colleges. The Principal upset us, too, by advocating alterations 
in the Athanasian Creed, and by saying that the gates of hell might prevail 
against the Church. One man remarked, ‘The Bible has gone, the Creed and 
the Church have gone, and all we have left is the Royal Commission.’ 


Ill 


The third of the leading features of the Reformation Settlement 
already named is its Church polity. Within the last few years the 
Bishops have initiated a movement for setting up an entirely new 
embryo spiritual legislature—novel as to its basis, novel as to its struc- 
ture, novel as to its mode of working. The laity have been repre- 
sented as keenly desirous of obtaining a leading share in ecclesiastical 
government. The average layman really wants nothing of the kind. 
To help to govern the Church is the last object likely to fire his ambi- 
tion, and such matters as ecclesiastical tinkering, liturgical revision, 
meddling with formularies, and, indeed, ‘new-fangledness’ of any 
sort, lie wholly outside the province of his desires. 

* See a paper by the Abbot of Downside in the Tablet, January 14, 1905, in whicb 
it is shown that the plenary inspiration of Scripture was taught by the Fathers and 


the Schoolmen, put aside in favour of a theory of limited inspiration by the Jesuits, 
and reaffirmed in the ‘ Providentissimus Deus’ of Leo the Thirteenth. 
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A grave initial objection is that the proposal seems to touch 
the Royal supremacy rather nearly. By whose authority is this 
national Council to, be convoked? What precedent is there for the 
summoning of a Council save by the Sovereign? Have National 
Church Councils ever been held in England as part of the normal 
machinery of ecclesiastical government ? Moreover, in what relation 
will the new body stand towards the ancient convocations of this 
realm, which can only enact canons by Royal licence? Is it to be 
competent to override decisions of either Convocation ; or, itself 
taking the initiative, will it leave them merely the function of 
registering its decrees ? 

Of far graver importance than even these weighty points of pure 
order is the novel pretension of laymen to govern the Church, an 
assumption which has been held to be inconsistent with those 
principles of the Church universal by which the Church of England 
professes itself bound. Such an innovation cannot, it is contended, 
be justified by an appeal to history. Men of learning have sought, 
successfully or the reverse, to make out a case on behalf of lay co- 
operation at Synods. In primitive times the Bishops would quite 
naturally consult the laity on certain subjects, especially on points of 
discipline. But this admitted fact .affords neither proof nor pre- 
sumption that laymen were constituent members of Synods. The 
late Dr. Bright * has reminded us that the primitive layman, as a 
communicant, was kept in touch with ecclesiastical questions and 
personally amenable to severe discipline. It is not denied that many 
English laymen are in like manner thoroughly competent to give 
their advice and co-operation in religious affairs. On the other hand, 
the decay of lay discipline enables any man to call himself a lay 
member of the Church without accepting its creed or sharing in its 
ordinances ; while, though possibly knowing little or nothing of such 
questions, he is ready to pronounce off-hand on points he has never 
really studied. 

The new proposal, while denying the lay franchise to all women 
indiscriminately, confers it light-heartedly on a male non-commu- 
nicant, provided only that he be a ratepayer, and that he sign a 
worthless declaration of Church membership. In this way it sub- 
ordinates the rights of the genuine laity to the claims of those who 
are not entitled to bear that honourable name. The scheme is con- 
demned by competent authorities as revolutionary, as unconstitu- 
tional, as un-Catholic, as inequitable, as unpractical, as irreligious, 
while as a remedy for existing troubles it may prove infinitely worse 
than the disease. 

The serious perils which menace the Church of England, whether 
from irregularities in its worship, or from attacks on its system of 
dogmatic belief, or from attempts to revolutionise its constitution, 

* Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life, pp. 95 sqq. 
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are the measure of its grave divergence from the standard of the great 
and beneficent Reformation Settlement. It is suggested that there 
has been a failure to carry out the constructive? principles which 
underlay that Settlement, that there is urgent need of a return 
to the old paths, and that unless reform begin from the top, all 
attempts to ameliorate ‘disorders in the Church ’ are doomed before- 
hand to failure. 


GeorRGE ARTHUR. 





THE CHURCH ARMY 
AND THE RECLAMATION OF CRIMINALS 


During every twelve months some 200,000 persons are discharged 
from the various convict establishments and prisons of England and 
Wales. Without going into exact figures, or attempting to classify 
the offences committed by this great army, equal in number to the 
population of a considerable town, according to their several degrees 
of moral obliquity, I venture to think it incontestable that the pro- 
portion of criminals to population is far too high. Any well-directed 
effort to decrease the proportion claims the earnest attention of all 
who are interested in social reform. 

The society with which I am connected has been attempting for 
years to carry out the work of reclamation of ex-prisoners, both 
inside the prisons and without, on a fairly large scale, and on a system 
not recognised, or at all events not fully practised, by any other 
organisation ; with what measure of success it is for others to pro- 
nounce rather than myself. In this article I propose to give a short 
statement of the principles on which the Church Army works in re- 
claiming prisoners, of the methods by which those principles are put 
in force, and of the results. 

The only possible foundation for building up a remedial system 
is the recognition of the fact that the criminal is a man of like passions 
with ourselves, moved by much the same motives (perverted though 
they may be), and with much the same capacity for good and evil. 
It is impossible to draw a sharp line, and to call those on the one 
side sheep and those on the other goats. Any scheme which regards 
the criminal as belonging to a class apart, which refuses to treat him 
as a brother, albeit a weak and erring one, is foredoomed to failure, 
for the reason that it refuses to acknowledge facts. To adopt towards 
the criminal an attitude which says in effect ‘Stand aside, for I am 
holier than thou,’ is fatal to any prospect of success. I am the more 
inclined to insist on this point because I believe that disregard of it 
is the cause of many failures. Quite without intention to offend, 
and with the most earnest wish to do good, many excellent people 
make the error of falling into this Pharisaical spirit towards prisoners, 
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and of continually reminding them of their faults, in season and out 
of season. Any man would resent such treatment as this; and I do 
not know any reason why an ex-convict should be supposed to be more 
thick-skinned than the rest of us. 

The habitual criminal often comes out of prison with an intention, 
more or less fully formed, of living honestly in future, if only for the 
reason that he prefers the outside of a gaol to its interior. He would 
just as soon earn his living honestly as otherwise if he could see his 
way to it; but at the same time he has no prejudice in favour of 
honesty, and if in order to live he finds that he must steal, steal he 
will 


Many things go against the ex-prisoner in his attempt to lead 
an honest life. On leaving prison he naturally goes to whatever he 
may regard in the light of a home, and there he is certain to meet 
with old associates. In their company he quickly squanders what- 
ever gratuity he received on leaving prison, and he is faced by the 
problem of maintaining life. He falls into old ways, with the old 
ending of the police and another term of imprisonment. If, in execu- 
tion of his. good intentions, he avoids old haunts and old associates, 
and seeks for work, he quickly discovers that every man’s hand is 
against him. The only reference that he can give as to character is 
to the governor of his last prison. Who will give employment to 
such a man? As soon as he mentions his last address he is shown 
the nearest way to the street with more celerity than politeness. If 
he should get safely through this ordeal and obtain work, he will 
speedily find that other men refuse to work alongside of a gaol-bird, 
and the employer has perforce to send him away. What wonder if 
he become an Esau? He must live; and if society will not afford 
him an honest livelihood he must seek a dishonest one. It is necessity, 
not any special sinfulness on his part, that says to him, ‘ Make a 
living, honestly if you can, but make it somehow.’ This may be an 
imperfect view to take of the everlasting obligations of morality ; 
but when we admit that the habitual criminal is a being strangely 
compounded of imperfections, we say no more than that he is like 
other men. It would show finer morality to prefer starvation to 
theft ; yet I think that the majority of men have good reason to 
pray that they may not be led into that temptation. 

No one in particular is to blame for this state of things. Self- 
preservation requires that we should not admit into our houses, or 
entrust with our goods, a man with the prison taint still warm upon 
him ; and if he makes great profession of repentance, sad experience 
warns us to guard our belongings with still more jealous care. In 
many instances it would be of no benefit to the man himself to put 
him in any position of trust. He is fresh from prison discipline, 
from having every hour and minute of the day mapped out for him, 
from habitually looking to others to tell him what to do and what to 
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leave undone, down to small details. If he ever had backbone or 
moral principle to enable him to resist temptation, his sojourn within 
four walls has for the time sapped his powers, and they must be built 
up again. To receive such a man as if he had an unimpeachable 
character would be in many cases simply to offer him the oppor- 
tunity of a quick return to the place whence he came. He wants 
a moral convalescent hospital, where he may recover his strength 
of will. 

When I say that the criminal is to be treated as a brother, I do 
not mean that towards him is to be shown that sentimental tenderness 
which would transfer the burthen of his faults to the shoulders of his 
ancestors, or attribute the blame of them to his bringing-up or his 
surroundings. Heredity, education, environment, each of these has 
had its share in making the man what he is; but for all that he is 
himself responsible for his own faults and must bear their burthen 
himself. With all the help that can be given it will be a heavy one 
to carry. All men are more or less handicapped in this way in the 
race of life, and the ex-prisoner carries a heavier weight than most of 
his fellows. If he be worth anything at all he will struggle on in spite 
of the weight ; but there it is, and he will carry it to the grave. Not 
before that can he lay it down, and meanwhile let us help him to bear 
it bravely and hopefully. Let him see that it is not every man’s 
hand that is against him, and that there are honest men who are not 
ashamed to take him by the hand and call him friend, and who are 
ready to stand at his side and aid him as he tries to climb painfully 
out of the slough into which he has fallen. 

A lesson which the ex-criminal must learn is that of the advan- 
tages of a steady ordered course of life, and the value not only of the 
rewards of work, but of steady and regular work itself. In many 
cases it will be an entirely new idea to the man that work is anything 
but a hateful necessity, and in this he does not differ from millions 
of people who ought to be better informed. Most probably the only 
notion of work which has presented itself to him is as a disagreeable 
process which must be gone through in order to acquire the means 
of self-indulgence ; and the idea of work as the chief, I will not say 
object, but occupation, of a man’s life will be quite new to him, and 
he will want educating up to it before he is able to understand its 
merits. To assist him in reaching this point he must receive regular 
wages at the fair market worth of his services, and must be made to 
understand that nothing is given to him as a gift, but as the due and 
lawful reward of his toil. To this end also he must pay for whatever 
is supplied to him in the way of bed and board. Nothing will so tend 
to raise him in his own estimation, and to give him self-respect and 
self-confidence, as the knowledge that he is supporting himself by the 
work of his own hands, that he is paying his way and even saving 
money. To subsist on charity will never give him moral power, but 
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if he be treated as I have suggested he will insensibly lose the tone 
and manner of the gaol-bird, and will acquire the aspect of the free 
and honest man who can look the whole world in the face without 
shame. He will lose the habit of expecting things to come to him 
without toil ; he will become self-reliant and able to struggle against 
the force of circumstance and of temptation without and within ; so 
that when his time of probation is over he will be able to play the 
man in the heat of the battle of life. 

He must be well fed, so that his bodily powers may be maintained 
at their full strength, and (if it exists) the craving for strong drink 
kept under; and the process of instilling self-respect imperatively 
requires that he shall be decently housed and that his surroundings 
shall be such as to show him the pleasures of decency and clean- 
liness. 

There must be some one, not indeed always at his elbow, but 
always within reach, who will take the trouble to learn his character, 
who will encourage him when he does well, and will check any tendency 
to ill-doing, and to whom he knows that he can turn as to a friend 
with the certainty of sympathy and help. 

Although I have the habitual criminal chiefly in mind, yet the 
principles I have endeavoured to lay down apply also to the ex- 
prisoner who is not yet confirmed in his wrong-doing; and in his 
case they can be put into practice with great hope of saving him from 
sinking into the ranks of the criminal class. The first offender and 
the casual prisoner are naturally more hopeful subjects than the 
habitual criminal, the man whose whole life has been spent in going 
into and coming out of gaol. 

These principles seem to me to contain not truth alone, but truism ; 
and I should hardly have ventured to set them forth at large were 
it not that experience teaches me that they are not practically put 
into force by any organisation other than the Church Army.' 

To what the Church Army does inside prisons I shall refer in the 
briefest possible manner, this branch of our operations coming rather 
under the head of evangelistic effort than of the social work with 
which I am here concerned. Agents of the Church Army visit all 
the convict establishments and the great majority of the local prisons 
at regular intervals to hold missions, extending as a rule over eight 
days. In addition to preaching in the chapels, our missioners visit 
each prisoner who desires it (and a great many do desire it) in his 
cell. It so chances that I have before me, as I write, a letter from a 
discharged convict for whom we found employment after a time of 
probation, and this letter is an illustration of this branch of the sub- 
ject too apt to be passed by After referring to his being steadily 


' To prevent possible misapprehension, I may say that our operations, so far as 
prisons are concerned, are practically limited to England and Wales. Questions of 
religion would probably make our ministrations unwelcome in Scotland or Ireland. 
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at work, and intending to continue in an honest course of life, the 
writer says : 


D. (one of the Chureh Army missioners) visited me in Dartmoor Prison, 
and he gave me good advice, and he told me to come to you when I was 
discharged. He used to make me cry the way he used to speak to me about 
my children when I was in my lonely cell. I have only got you to thank for 
the way I am placed now. 


The writer of this letter belonged to the class of habitual criminals, 
having suffered three terms of penal servitude, as well as minor 
sentences. The letter may speak for itself. It is no doubt possible 
to criticise its tone and method of expression, but it will serve to show 
that preaching, even to convicts, is not quite barren of result. It is 
but one instance out of many which I could quote to the like effect ; 
so that the visits of our missioners, although they are primarily directed 
towards religious matters, are a not unimportant factor in our work of 
social reclamation. 

I may say in passing that prison governors and chaplains—indeed, 
all classes of prison authorities from the Prison Commissioners down- 
wards—have welcomed our assistance, and given us valuable co-opera- 
tion in carrying out whatever work we wish to undertake, both within 
the prisons and among prisoners after their discharge ; indeed, it is 
self-evident that without their support no such systematic work as 
we have accomplished would have been possible. 

To return to our strictly social work, my colleague, Mr. Colin F. 
Campbell, the Honorary Social Secretary of the Church Army, visits 
each of the convict establishments at regular intervals, and has a 
separate interview with every man who is to be discharged during the 
few months following. He puts before him the opportunity of being 
discharged direct to one of the society's homes, and explains the 
advantages which he may obtain by accepting the offer. To many a 
man during the time immediately preceding his discharge, it is a 
godsend to know of some place whither he can go when he first leaves 
prison. The prospect of the shock of first facing the world is a terrible 
one to a man still possessing any feeling of shame or delicacy ; and the 
knowledge that he can go straight to people who know all about him, 
and who are, nevertheless, ready to receive him, is to such a man like 
lifting a heavy burthen from his shoulders. Arrangements are so 
made that a man who agrees to enter a labour home passes direct 
from the custody of the prison officers to the care of the Church Army, 
without any interval during which his good resolutions might perhaps 
be scattered to the winds. 

Our labour homes are brought to the notice of men in the London 
and other local prisons in a variety of ways: some learn of them 
from the chaplain or prison officers, others from a Church Army 
evangelist during a mission, others again are attracted by hearing 
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that we have been able to do something for his wife and little ones to 
help them over the evil time until the bread-winner is out again. 
If we know of a prisoner who desires to come to us, we are always 
ready to meet him at the prison door. This of itself is no small thing. 
If for months a man has not heard a kind word or received a grasp of 
the hand in friendship, his heart naturally warms to the first man who 
greets him in this manner on his return to freedom. 

Of labour homes, where ex-prisoners are received, we have more 
than forty in London and other large towns, so that there is no prison 
which is not within fairly easy reach of a home. Each home is in 
charge of a man specially trained for the work, one who can be de- 
pended on to justify his title of ‘ Father’ of the home, and to act as 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of the men sent to him. If he is a 
married man, his wife is known as the ‘ Mother’ of the home, and 
not only acts as housekeeper, but in numberless ways is able to make 
her womanly influence and sympathy felt by the inmates. 

Any one who set out to search for a Church Army labour home 
would very likely return disappointed. They are places which make 
no show, being very commonly large old dwelling-houses in districts 
once well-to-do, but now decayed. Each supplies accommodation 
for some twenty-five men. More than this number is undesirable, for 
there is risk in herding together any great number of men of criminal 
antecedents, and five-and-twenty is as great a number as the ‘ Father’ 
of a home can supervise properly. It is his object to make the ac- 
quaintance of each man, not superficially, but so as to gain a true 
knowledge of him, an insight into his character and needs, of the 
causes which have led to his downfall, and the most hopeful method of 
raising him again. In nearly all the homes it is possible to supply 
each man with a separate cubicle, so that he may become possessed of 
a place which he can call his own, and every man is provided with a 
proper bedstead and bedding. Each home makes its own arrange- 
ments for feeding the inmates. The scale of diet recommended for 
use contemplates four meals a day, with meat always at one, some- 
times at two, of them. Inasmuch as we have been blamed for ex- 
travagance, pampering, and the like, let me hasten to say that the 
average cost works out at 3s. 6d. per man per week. To feed an able- 
bodied man, practically unstinted in what he eats, for 6d. a day does 
not strike me as extravagant ; and the money is well spent, for a man 
assuredly cannot work, even if he will, if he is suffering from hunger. 
For his board and lodging, which includes use of recreation rooms, 
each man is charged 6s. a week. Of the balance of his wages, which 
in many cases amount to 10s. or 12s. a week, 1s. is paid to the man as 
pocket-money, and the remainder is hoarded for him, to be paid to 
him, with his prison gratuity, if any, on his leaving the home. The 
work is paid for as piece work, at a fair market rate, and con- 
sists of wood-chopping, paper-sorting, bill-distributing, anything that 
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a man is*fit for. ‘Some of a better social position do type-writing, 
envelope-addressing, and other clerk’s work. 

The regulations of the homes are as few and as little vexatious as 
possible. Every man is compelled to work, and if, after trial, he 
refuses to'do'so, he must go to make room for some one who will. 
There are always many willing to fill his place. Every man, while 
he is an inmate of a home, must be a teetotaller. This also is a law 
of the Medes and ‘Persians, and any breach of it after fair warning is 
visited with dismissal. Attendance at a very short service in the 
home is expected’ morning and evening, and on Sundays each man 
must go once to a place of worship of his own denomination, but 
beyond this there are no religious observances, and every care is taken 
to avoid anything like cramming religion down a man’s throat. To 
use @ home as a religious forcing house might succeed in producing a 
plentiful crop of professions, but we have sufficient experience to be 
very well aware that such professions are worthless as a rule. At 
the same time, the whole atmosphere is a religious one ; and if a man 
should be so influenced by what he sees around him as to become a 
sincerely and unfeignedly religious man, there is, according to our 
way of thinking, all the better hope for his future in this world as 
well as in that which is to come. 

The normal period for a man to stay in a home is three months. 
It is found that that time is long enough to enable him to regain 
backbone and moral strength, and those who stay the full time rarely 
do otherwise than well. It is nearly always possible to find work for 
such men when they leave us; and they go to work, not as gaol-birds 
shuffling along the street with furtive glances, but like men who can 
face the whole world, who by suffering have purged their contempt of 
society, and can meet with fortitude whatever good or ill fortune the 
future may bring, and a determination to do the thing that is right. 

The Church Army also possess a number of lodging homes, generally 
in proximity to, but entirely distinct from, the labour homes, where 
men who have thus gone forth to face the world may be able to obtain 
clean comfortable lodgings, with a friend at hand to counsel and 
support in time of need, but without restraint of any kind. 

Both classes of home are nearly always full, and men have to be 
sent away for want of room. Our aim is to refuse no ex-prisoner 
who comes te us for help, and to a large extent this aim is fulfilled. 
Whilst the ordinary, and generally speaking the most satisfactory, 
method of dealing with discharged prisoners is such as I have shown, 
want of room makes it needful to take other means with a certain 
number; and there are besides some whose cases do not demand 
treatment in a home. Some can be trusted to go to work forthwith, 
without any preliminary probation, and upon these, whether living in 
a lodging home or outside, we keep a friendly eye, doling out to them 
their prison gratuity as they may require it. Others, not as a rule 
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satisfactory ones, come to us and draw their gratuity, and we see 
them no more for a season, possibly not at all. In many cases men do 
well if they are sent to a part of the country remote from old associa- 
tions, perhaps to a labour home in some provincial town, where one 
of our agents can keep in touch with them until they can be trusted to 
run alone. Sometimes the clergy, in a parish where a man has respect- 
able friends, will undertake to get him work and to look after him for 
a time. No manner of dealing with these men comes amiss to us; 
but whatever we do we observe the same principles—treat a man as a 
brother, and give him self-respect and self-confidence by paying wages 
for work, and not pauperising him by free gifts. 

During the year 1903, the last for which complete figures are avail- 
able at the time of writing, there were received in Church Army labour 
homes : 

Convicts discharged direct to the society . : s . . 226 


Other ex-prisoners dealt with in London . . ‘ , ») ae 
se “ = » Provinces . ‘ . - 958 


Total ex-prisoners dealt with . ' . . 1,894 


Dealt with as follows : 


Found situations ‘ 
Emigrated under care of society 
Enlisted 
Went to sea 
Restored to friends 
Sent to hospital . : . ) 
Left homes of own accord . ‘ . 608 
Helped outside homes with temporary work, “tools, stock-in- 

trade, & ‘ ‘ . x ‘ ; j ‘ d : Oo 
Re-arrested . . , , ‘ ‘ ; ‘ , ‘ 3 
Transferred to other societies ° ° , ; ; ‘ ‘ 9 
Dismissed for breach of regulations . , , ‘ ‘ ° 69 
Refused help or otherwise unsatisfactory . . : . 282 
Remaining in homes the 31st of December, 1908 . é . 144 


Total ex-prisoners dealt with . : : . 1,894 


The figures for previous years show much the same proportion of 
results. 

While it is not possible on a survey of these figures to draw a hard- 
and-fast line, and to say that such-and-such a proportion of cases 
proved successful and such-and-such a proportion ended in disappoint- 
ment, I cannot but think that there is ground for great encourage- 
ment. Many failures there are, and must of necessity be, and the 
work requires a sanguine temperament, refusing to acknowledge 
defeat or to be discouraged by repeated want of success ; and when 
all allowances are made there still remains a proportion large enough 
to justify us in saying that the effort has been well worth the making, 
and in believing ourselves to be dealing with this most hard of all 
problems on right, I dare to say the only right, principles. 
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Besides what I may call visible results, it can hardly be that there 
are not results of which we can take no account. Of the hundreds of 
men who have failed to persevere, and have left the homes out of due 
time, it may well be that something of our hopes with regard to them 
may be realised ; something of their brief training may abide with 
them ; some memory of the home may help them in a time of tempta- 
tion hereafter. This we cannot tell, and we must be content to remain 
ignorant. 

I may be pardoned if I quote here a passage from a late Report 
of the Prison Commissioners, not in vainglory, but in order to show 
that the men whose business it is to make themselves acquainted with 
the subject in all its aspects agree in thinking well of our methods: 


Reports from nearly all the prisons testify to the admirable work done by 
the Church Army through its missions and labour homes; and we can testify 
generally to the invaluable aid that we receive from Mr. Colin Campbell, who 
directs this branch of the work. No case is too difficult or hopeless for him and 
his colleagues to tackle. So far as prisons are concerned, the Church Army 
has grown by steady and cautious development into one of the great reclaiming 
influences of the age. 


I have italicised the last few words of this extract, because I wish to 
emphasise the fact that reclamation is being carried on actively. In 
the nature of things, it is work that requires to be done quietly and 
without flourish of trumpets; but, nevertheless, it is being done, 
with what success let others judge. 

Here I may leave the subject. I am well aware that our work 
occupies a part only of the great field in which patient effort is needed ; 
it is enough if we till our own corner faithfully, and extend it as means 
allow. It is work that can be done, so at least it seems to me, only 
by voluntary effort, for the reason that any organisation on the part 
of the State must of necessity be wanting in one, at least, of the con- 
ditions which I have laid down as necessary to the hope of success. 
But for voluntary effort there is ample room and good hope of a rich 
harvest, so long as it is carried on in the spirit of brotherly love and 
compassion, and, above all, in the name and for the sake of Him who 
died to save the weakest and most sinful among us no less than the 
strong and devout. 

W. CaR.iLe 


(Founder and Honorary Chief Secretary 
of the Church Army). 


Vor, LVII—No. 336 
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THE ECONOMIC SIDE OF ALIEN 
IMMIGRATION 


Tue late Royal Commission made an exhaustive inquiry into the 
effect which alien immigration has upon the native working classes 
and ‘the consumer’ generally in this country. Its attention was 
particularly drawn to two different aspects of the subject, and two 
quite divergent conclusions were pressed upon its notice as the right 
inference to draw from the great mass of evidence to be considered. 
On the one hand, it was contended by those who were opposed to the 
restriction of alien immigration that the movement brought a supply 
of cheap labour to the country, and that the low-priced articles which 
could, as a consequence, be produced were a boon to the mass of 
consumers ; that the immigrants from Eastern Europe had both 
introduced into the country and developed in it valuable industries, 
and that they did not compete with natives in callings which the 
latter follow by preference, nor permanently establish and maintain a 
lower standard of living than that of our own working classes. On 
the other hand, it was stated that the immigrants did compete, both 
directly and indirectly, with natives and with foreigners already 
resident and employed in Great Britain, facilitated the continuance of 
sweating, ruined many retail traders in the districts in which they 
settled, disorganised trade combinations which sought to secure a 
healthy and satisfactory standard of living for wage-earners, and 
themselves adopted a standard to which English workers could not 
conform, inasmuch as it meant for them quite insufficient food and 
intolerable housing conditions. 

I have dealt at length elsewhere with the problem as it concerns 
dwelling accommodation. With regard to the economic points at 
issue, the Royal Commission, after a close study of the mass of con- 
flicting testimony which was laid before it, formed the following 
opinions : 

On the whole, we arrive at the conclusion, after weighing the evidence on 
both sides, that it has not been proved that there is any serious direct displace- 


ment of skilled English labour. But it is, of course, impossible to say how 
much, if any, of the work now done by alien labour would have been performed 
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by native female or other labour had there been no alien immigration into this 
country. 

Leaving the skilled labour market out of the question, we think it proved 
that the industrial conditions under which a large number of aliens work in 
London fall below the standard which ought, alike in the interests of the work- 
men and the community at large, to be maintained. 

Complaint was made by several witnesses with regard to the ill effects 
which immigration has had upon the native shopkeepers. Their interests have 
suffered in two ways, for while there is a natural tendency, and even, with 
regard to certain articles of food, a religious obligation among a large class of 
the immigrants to deal only with persons of their own race, the great displace- 
ment of population caused by immigration has operated simultaneously to 
disperse the former customers of the English retailers. We consider that these 
complaints are not without foundation.' 


I am very far from saying that every effect of alien immigration, 
considered as a factor in the economic life of the community, is bad. 
Serious evils are due to the movement, and there are certain counter- 
balancing advantages. As in every case where there is a complexity 
of results, no single term applies to them all. It is a question on 
which side the scale falls. I propose to deal in this article with the 
benefits which the native consumer is said to owe to alien immigration. 
But there is one class—the poorest and least happily situated of our 
own people—to whom the advent of the foreigners from Eastern 
Europe has been an unmitigated disaster. The Commissioners 
wrote : 

It is beyond dispute that many of the aliens who arrive in this country are 
unskilled and without adequate means, and the result is, at any rate in 
London, that they are compelled to submit to conditions of labour which must 
have some influence in producing cheapness of price. Many of these men, 
no doubt, in time become skilled workmen in the particular department of the 
shoemaking or other industry which they may adopt, but the continuous 
stream of fresh arrivals produces a glut in the unskilled labour market and a 
very severe competition in the lower grades of alien labour itself.’ 


The point seems to me to be one of very great importance. We 
are making strenuous efforts to level up the life-conditions of our 
most hardly pressed workers. Individuals and organised agencies, 
clergy and laymen, are striving to accomplish this difficult and dis- 
couraging task. And we have here a cause which is in constant 
operation to frustrate their endeavours. The difficulty should interest 
all who can commiserate the lot of the least fortunate of their country- 
men, and I hope that I need make no apology for citing the corrobora- 
tive opinion of the Rev. Wilfrid H. Davies, rector of Spitalfields, 
who has been quoted as an authority on the subject of alien 
immigration by the Jewish Chronicle. He said, with regard to the 
native workers, when he was giving evidence before the Commission : 


They do feel their being displaced, and they feel very strongly two things: 
first of all, that this alien immigration has raised rents, and it has lowered 


? Report of the Commission, p. 20. * Toid. p. 19. 
x2 
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wages, owing to the fact that an enormous number of aliens come into this 
country who are not artisans, and have no trade, and are willing to work for 
very low wages, and do so; and the fact that constantly people who have been 
getting, perhaps, 1/7. a week are ousted by a man who, to keep body and soul 
together, will work for a few shillings (9758). 

Q. You would say that, generally speaking, the alien population has a lower 
standard of living than the Christian population ? 

A, Distinctly (9740). 


Another class of native workers which has been most detrimentally 
affected by alien immigration is that of costermongers and street- 
vendors. These people are for the most part industrious, and they 
had been accustomed to earn a livelihood under conditions involving 
toil and exposure. There can be no doubt that the poorer class of 
customers found it convenient and advantageous to trade with them, 
and no sort of demand existed among the English population that 
aliens should take their place. But at the present time they have 
been subjected to a ruinous competition by foreign hawkers, not in the 
East End only, but in every part of London—in Westminster as 
in Stepney. As the Royal Commissioners said, ‘this has caused 
ill-feeling between them ’ (the aliens) ‘and the large body of 
Englishmen employed in the same trades.’ These foreigners are 
constantly giving trouble to the police by obstructing thoroughfares, 
and the proceedings that result waste the time of magistrates 
in nearly all Metropolitan police courts. Such cases as that cited 
below, and similar comments from the bench, are matters of daily 
occurrence : 


A Russian lad was brought up at the City Summons Court for causing 
obstruction with a barrow of fruit. He was unable to speak a word of English, 
and the evidence was interpreted to him. Sir Henry Knight said,‘ We must 
have these people stopped from being dumped down upon us. It is abominable. 
Tell him what he has done, as he does not seem to understand.’ A fine of 2s. 
and costs was imposed.’ * 


I cannot myself see what benefit accrues to the community hy the 
advent of such immigrants that can possibly compensate the injury 
to our own people of a hard-working class. The evil is the more 
pronounced because, together with these ‘ struggle-for-lifers,’ a very 
considerable number of mendicants and impostors and of ‘ unde- 
sirables’ of a much more dangerous and degraded kind come into 
the country from Eastern Europe. The extent to which immorality 
and depravity of the worst sort have been imported into more than 
one quarter of London, and into other cities, from this source is a 
very serious feature of the immigration question. 

Nothing is more difficult to judge than the effect which alien 
immigration has had upon the wage-earning power of natives in the 
trades which the incoming foreigners chiefly follow. These are the 


* Duily Chronicle, February 17, 1904. 
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tailoring, shoemaking, cabinet-making, and cigarette-making trades. 
Two difficulties confront us at the outset : 

(1) That of obtaining figures which show the real state of the 
industry through all its ranks. 

(2) That of determining, even approximately, what the evolution 
of these trades would have been if the influx of aliens had not taken 
place. They were all in a state of transition when the immigration 
movement became important, in the eighties of the last century, and 
would in any case have been most seriously affected by the introduc- 
tion of new machinery and methods. 

Mr. Llewellyn Smith, of the Board of Trade, thus described the 
manner in which his department discovers those changes in rates of 
wages which are tabulated and issued officially : 

We originally hear of some change taking place by a number of different 
ways, sometimes through correspondents in the district, and sometimes 
through a@ newspaper cutting; and then we address schedules of inquiries to 
employers and employed, and compare the answers. 

Q. Would any of those figures refer to any of the so-called sweated trades 
and industries ? 

A, I should think many of them would. 

Q. Would you get the returns from the small men of the number of people 
working at home and employing labour under them, and that sort of thing ? 

A, We should get them very imperfectly (22498 seq.). 

But statistical difficulties do not occur only in the case of ‘sweated’ 
industries. The tailoring trade has been more seriously affected by 
alien immigration than any other. It is divided into two main 
branches—the ‘ bespoke tailoring’ and the ‘ready-made tailoring.’ 
In the former the garment ordered by the customer is made entirely 
by one skilled worker, and this industry has been little affected by the 
inflow of ‘ greeners’ from Eastern Europe. It is, of course, probable 
that a quite small number of trained Jewish tailors reach this country 
from that region; but the reason why the majority, even of those who 
have had an opportunity of acquiring such a craft, are not expert in 
it is very well given by a Jewish authority, Dr. Ganz. In his book 
Reiseskizzen aus Rumanien he wrote : 

Jewish workmanship in general is not very much appreciated (the author 
refers especially to Moldavia), and if Jewish workmen are often employed, it is 
because they work at a much lower rate than other workmen... . If the 
fashionable cutters-out among the tailors are excepted, no Jewish workmen 
have the reputation of being masters in their art, as generally happens with 
those who embrace a career aguinst their will and because they could find no 
other way of earning a living. He who wishes to have his work well done 


addresses himself to the German, who requires to be better paid than the Jew, 
and whom everybody is willing to pay better. 


These ‘ fashionable cutters-out’ would have little inducement to 
emigrate to England, where the competition is much more severe, 
and the style not that to which they are accustomed. I do not mean 
to imply that the native worker is not subject to alien competition in 
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the higher branch of the tailoring industry. There was evidence 
before the Royal Commission to show that this employment was 
being steadily taken up by Germans.and Poles (Evans, 11916, seg.), 
but that there was no consequent underselling or excessive stress of 
work (11921). The cause of the change seems to be a shortage in the 
supply of highly skilled British hands (11919-20). Possibly those 
who would otherwise become apprentices do not think that the pro- 
spects of the trade are bright enough. But I do not wish to press 
- any theory on the subject. 

The branch of the trade into which the great body of alien arrivals 
have flocked is the ready-made tailoring. The great expansion of 
this trade in recent years has been accompanied by a reorganisation 
of the methods of production, and the supply is maintained by a 
minute subdivision of labour ; each part of the work upon a garment 
is given to a hand whom practice has rendered deft and quick at 
this particular process. The work requires swiftness and dexterity 
rather than the mastery of a whole craft, and the newcomers take to 
is as readily in America as in England. With regard to this branch 
of the industry the Board of Trade reports : ‘ There are no materials 
for giving a statistical account of changes of wages in the ready-made 
tailoring trade, owing to the system on which the trade is carried on.’ * 

This, together with the boot and shoe making, cabinet-making, 
and cigarette-making industries, is affected by the following con- 
siderations, which Mr. Llewellyn Smith brought to the notice of the 
Royal Commission : 

There is such a vital distinction between changes in the rates paid for a 
given kind of labour and changes in the average rate of earnings in the whole 
trade. Both things are called changes in the rate of wages, but they may move 
entirely in opposite directions. Average earnings may go down while the rates 
go up, because of the changes of machinery or processes which have varied the 
proportion between the higher skilled and the lower skilled people. You intro- 
duce a machine which enables you to use less skilled labour, and you may be 


paying the same rate, or higher wages, for the skilled labour, and yet your wages 
bill may be lower. 


And again, speaking of boot-making in Northamptonshire : 


The net result of the changes of wages recorded was a rise, but it does not 
necessarily mean that the average earnings went up (22508, 22515). 


And the following statement shows that it is hardly possible to 
gather from statistics of wages what factors have tended to raise and 
what to lower the average earnings of workers, or to determine from 
these figures whether alien immigration has or has not seriously 
affected the earning power of native people in the trades affected : 


It is perfectly possible for the rates of pay for each and all of the different 
classes of labour to go up, and yet the average rate to go down, because of the 


* Appendix Vol. to Report of Royal Commission, p. 25. 
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changes in the proportion of the low skilled and the high skilled workmen in 
that trade. This usually happens in trades which have been revolutionised by 
machinery, where the introduction of machinery, or the subdivision of labour, 
or new processes enables the product to be turned out by a new industrial 
method. It may be that each class of labour of the same kind will get more 
money, and yet, if you take a census of all the earnings, there would be a 
reduction; and that divergence of meaning runs through a large part of the 
evidence with regard to wages. . . . A very famous case, that appeals to every- 
body, is the change brought about in the textile trade a century ago by the power 
loom. It has entirely altered things. It is important to emphasise this, 
because all the trades that have been discussed before the Commission are 
trades which in recent years have been in a state of economic revolution, owing 
to the introduction of new processes, more subdivision, more machinery, and the 
factory system. Consequently, these kinds of changes have been going on all the 
while. That makes the evidence, of course, very difficult to dissect sometimes. 
. . . Even with regard to the comparison of piece rates, which are sometimes 
quoted to show the advance or decline of wages, I am bound to say that such 
comparisons are of no value unless they can be checked by experts, who can 
say that the work to be done is exactly the same in the two periods; that no 
more or no less assistance is given by the machine, and that there is no altera- 
tion in the class of material, carrying with it greater or less difficulty, or that the 
limits of the process—where it begins and where it ends—have not been 
altered. I have innumerable cases that have come before my notice of that 
kind of change, which vitiates a comparison of piece rates (22656-7). 


We have, then, the fact that available statistics only give an im- 
perfect view of what is happening in the industry to which they refer. 
But another process has been in operation in the trades most affected 
by alien immigration. This is best described in Mr. Llewellyn Smith’s. 
words : 


Then, with regard to the competition of alien labour, again, there are two 
kinds of competition which run into one another, but, I think, produce rather 
different results, and ought to be kept distinct in our minds. There is the 
direct competition between A. and B., where A. does the same work or produces 
the same product as B. in competition with him. But there is another kind of 
competition, where A. is not producing the same article as B., but produces 
something which he induces the public to take in substitution for it. Now, 
these two sets of people are both competing with each other, and the connecting- 
link in the case we are considering would, perhaps, be machine-made clothing, 
which is made to imitate the old hand-made clothing, so that the public hardly 
knows the difference between them. But these two forms of competition, 
direct and indirect, work out somewhat differently in their effect on wages. 
There is no doubt that the direct competition, in which the two bodies of work- 
men come into direct rivalry at the same work, is that which is apt to produce 
the keenest feeling between them and the most obvious direct effects on wages 
and employment. But the competition which acts through the substitution of 
a new article acts more gradually and less obviously, and sometimes the two 
bodies of workpeople never come into direct contact at all, and they are hardly 
aware of each other’s existence. It has to act through a change in the taste of 
the consumer. If the process of substitution is not very rapid, but spread over 
& generation, possibly there may be no effect on wages or employment to the 
old-fashioned producer himself, but merely a gradual shrinkage or an absence of 
expansion in his trade, which would be shown by the diminution of the number 
of people who enter it (22668). 
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From what I have already said as to the direct and indirect competition, I 
think it would be clear that it is not necessary to show that the goods produced 
are identical in order to show there is competition. There may be competition 
through substitution (22670). 

Nor is it safe to trust to the available statistics with regard to the 
extent to which native or alien workers may be out of employment. 
This is a point of some importance, because it has been strongly urged 
that the official figures show that English people have not lost work 
owing to the influx of aliens. Mr. Llewellyn Smith put in evidence 
before the Royal Commission a table showing the ‘ Mean Percentage 
of Members of Trade Unions connected with the Furnishing Trades 
reported as Unemployed from 1894 to 1902.’° In 1894 the percentage 
was 4°3. In 1896 it had fallen to 2:1. In 1902 it had risen to 4:1. 
This was ‘ Table XV.,’ and Mr. Smith said of it in his evidence : 


I am almost inclined to strike out XV., and I warn the Commission not to 
draw any inference from it (22492). 


_ Again : 

With regard to the clothing and the ready-made tailoring, I give you the 
only figure that exists, but it is a piecework trade. When times are slack the 
result is not chiefly that people are thrown out of employment, but that they 
get less work, which is shared round, and therefore the figure of unemployed is 
& very poor indication (22491). 


It seems, then, to be unquestionable that the effect of alien immi- 
gration upon the wages and conditions and amount of employment of 
native workers in the trades chiefly concerned is an indeterminate 
element in the whole result of the changes which have been in progress. 
Many representatives of trade unions were deputed by those bodies 
to appear before the Royal Commission, and they declared that their 
trades had been seriously and injuriously affected by the competi- 
tion of foreigners. This was said to be an imaginary grievance by a 
number of employers and other witnesses who had a prieri objections 
to the restriction of immigration. Of course, the considerations 
mentioned by Mr. Llewellyn Smith do not apply to the cases of direct 
competition, to which I shall refer in this article; but while everyone 
must form his own conclusions about the effects of ‘ competition by 
substitution,’ and so forth, it is clear that the inflow of destitute and 
unskilled aliens does perpetuate ‘ sweating.’ 

This was brought out very clearly in the evidence given by certain 
Jewish representatives of labour before the Royal Commission. Mr. 
Lewis Lyons, the General Secretary of the United Garment Workers 
of Great Britain, described the causes which led to the great strike of 
Jews employed in the tailoring trade in the following terms : 


Long hours, low wages, insanitary workshops, bad treatment by the 
employers, and working all night. . . . We used to work sixteen, seventeen, and 


~§ Appendix Vol. p. 19. 
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eighteen hours a day, and on Thursday morning we used to go in at six o'clock, 
and never left till Friday night at twelve, or sometimes we went on into 
Saturday (14119). 


The strike to which he referred took place while the Royal Com- 
mission on Sweating was sitting. Certain concessions were granted 
by the employers at the time, but ‘ the conditions which obtained in 
1889 reappeared about six months after the concessions were granted ’ 
(14126). 


Q. And that has been steadily going on since ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There are a good many very undesirable and bad conditions in the 
tailoring trade ? 

A. Very bad indeed now (14127-8). 


This witness, writing in Reynolds's Newspaper on the 14th of 
February, 1904, said : 


Another and important section of the tailoring trade is being organised— 
namely, the machine button-hole-makers. A public meeting of these men was held 
last Sunday afternoon at 43 Watling Street, Commercial Road, E., in order, 
as the Yiddish bill states, ‘to consider how to make a standard of livelihood, as 
the wages are so low that no one can make a living at it.’ These button-hole- 
makers possess their own machines, take the finished garment from the middlemen 
to their own back rooms and underground cellars, and make one hundred button- 
holes for 1s., and provide their own ‘ gimp’ and ‘ twist.’ A few years back females 
—both Jew and Gentile—made a splendid living at button-hole-making by hand, 
and were paid at the rate of 4d. and 1d. for each hole, according to the class of 
trade. Even in a two-guinea suit machine holes are put in, but the maker is 
being sweated. They are now demanding more pay per hundred holes, and if 
they stand firmly together their objects will be attained. 


{It is the constant inflow of destitute ‘greeners,’ who must take 
what is offered to them or starve, which makes organisation of a trade 
like this so difficult. 

Mr. S. Van Amstell, delegate of the Metropolitan Branch of the 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, told the Commission, 
with regard to the trade which he represented : 


The 1884 strike settled a very small detail of the sweating system, but it 
still went on unabated and with increased vigour. With the multiplication of 
outdoor workshops competition increased, resulting in a fall of prices. The 
masters cut each other up with an unscrupulousness worthy of wild beasts. 
With the fall in prices there came « fall in wages, and a still further fall caused 
by the multiplied pressure upon the workshops of newly arrived aliens seeking 
employment. . . . The more direct effect of alien competition has been that the 
native has been compelled to do more work for the same wages in native 
factories, which, relatively speaking, amounts to a reduction. In numbers of 
instances the English manufacturer has been beaten out of the field, and the 
native has been compelled to work for the alien at a very much decreased wage. 
Most of the native firms are still controlled by trade union conditions, but the 
number of firms is not being added to; only alien firms seem to be on the 
increase, and, with the increase, sweating (12209). 
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It would scarcely be possible to epitomise in a more concise form 
than this last sentence the fact, which it is essential for the public to 
understand, that the real conflict between native and alien is a conflict 
between a higher and a lower standard of living. And this considera- 
tion raises the whole vexed question of the advantage of cheap pro- 
duction. Of course I do not deny the obvious truth that cheap 
clothes and boots are desirable for the consumer. But then ‘ the 
consumer’ is not an economic abstraction; he has, in the case of the 
wage-earning class, complex but definite relations to the industrial 
life of the community ; he is a producer of labour, and is as directly 
and intimately concerned in the standard of living which workers can 
maintain as in the price of his garments. As I have endeavoured to 
show elsewhere, the logical result of a thoroughgoing adoption of the 
system of cheapest possible production would be universal ‘ sweating ’ 
—every trade working under ‘sweated’ conditions in order to pro- 
duce the cheapest possible articles for the other ‘ sweated ’ industries. 
It is a question of finding the ‘happy mean,’ of adjusting the cost of 
output, with a due regard to the requirements of a wholesome life for 
the men whose labour is used in production. I do not believe that 
moderate people would wish any class of our workers to be forced into 
industrial conditions which, in the words already quoted from the 
Report of the Royal Commission, ‘fall below the standard that 
ought, alike in the interests of the workmen and the country at large, 
to be maintained.’ 

Another point deserves consideration in connection with the pro- 
ducts of alien labour in this eountry. It is unquestionable that the 
general tendency of the foreign worker is to put upon the market 
commodities inferior in quality to those made by the native in the 
same industry. A great mass of evidence to this effect was given 
before the Commission, and the point can scarcely be regarded as in 
dispute. Occasionally the tendency is pushed to an extreme. Mr. 
Llewellyn Smith gave the following instance : 


The very cheapest goods that are made in London by alien labour, the sew- 
rounds (a kind of shoe), do not appear, so far as I can ascertain, to compete directly 
(I am using the word ‘ directly ’ in the sense in which I have used it before) with 
anything ; that is to say, they are below the standard of anything else that is 
made, and the makers of them in the workshops are protected to some extent 
in the competition of machinery by the fact that the material is too bad to 
permit of the use of machinery. That is as I am informed. It is not libellous 
to say it is worthless rubbish (22672). 


To quote once more, briefly, from Mr. Van Amstell : 


As long as there is an army of unskilled, an army ever increasing, whose 
battalions never grow less, who are always recruited from the four quarters of 
Europe an army prompted by hunger and persecution, ever pressing on the 
skilled and outnumbering them, you will have in the long run a degradation of 
the skilled and the triumph of things which ‘look just as well.’ This to 
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me is the most important question—that the industrial triumph of the alien is 
the substitution of a false standard of quality and efficiency for a good and 
higher one (12209). 


In this particular I entirely agree with the remarks of the witness. 
British products have attained their place in international trade by 
their standard of excellence. These alien-made goods are exported 
from this country, and it is a most serious fact that they inevitably 
jower, to a very serious extent, the repute of British exports. We 
become associated in the minds of foreigners with the manufacture 
and sale of worthless, specious articles, instead of sound and durable 
ones. 

Another question which deserves careful consideration is—How 
much of the work now done by aliens in certain trades would have 
been done by native female labour if there had been no inflow of 
foreigners on a considerable scale during the last twenty years ? 
The Jewish Board of Deputies, in a report on the conclusions of 
the Royal Commission, asked whence 200,000 female workers could 
have come to fill the places now held by aliens, and asserted that 
if they had been found the competition with native male labour 
would have been even more severe, as women work more cheaply 
than foreign men. En passant, 200,000 alien workers is a much 
higher estimate of the numbers of foreigners employed in the 
kingdom than the advocates of uncontrolled immigration usually 
accept. But I wish to say that this criticism seems to me to show 
the fundamental error which vitiates so many of the arguments 
advanced against restriction. There is an absolute, plain, and 
essential difference between those problems which arise from our 
own domestic conditions, and are properly our own problems, and 
difficulties which are added to our own from abroad. It is our duty 
to solve the former, and our right and interest to exclude the latter. 
Even if native women did compete with native men, as the alien does, 
that would not entitle foreigners to aggravate the trouble. But, as a 
fact, it is well known that the earnings of women are often supple- 
mentary to those of the men of the family; the factory girl is the 
daughter, sister, or wife of the wage-earning man, and the money 
which she receives increases the family’s income. I do not for one 
moment intend to advocate the employment of married women in 
factories ; but it is one of the necessities imposed on us by the adoption 
of an industrial and urban as distinct from an agricultural and rural 
development, in combination with a tradition now firmly implanted, 
and it is an entirely different factor in the economic life of the people 
from the competition of aliens. 

It may be argued that the foreigner may well claim to earn a living 
in certain trades, even if he does compete with native labour in them, 
because he introduced those industries into the country. This asser- 
tion has often been made, but has never been proved. For example, 
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when evidence was being heard before the Royal Commission with 
regard to the ready-made clothing trade in Leeds—which is the 
headquarters of that business—Councillor Marston, who spoke of the 
development of this branch of commerce from personal observation 
and recollection, stated that the ‘ready-made clothing was originally 
an English industry’ (14428), and that ‘ it was introduced into Leeds 
by Hyam and Co., who were quickly followed by Sir John Barran’ 


(14429). Messrs. Hyam and Co. were a firmof English Jews. This 
witness also said : 


I think without the aliens more females would be employed; machinists 
particularly, We find a good deal of the best class of machinist work has passed 
to aliens which has hitherto been done by females. 


Q. You mean that the volume of production would not have been materially 
reduced even if you had no alien population ? 


A. I think not; I think it would give employment to a greater number of 
women (14414 s¢z.). 


It was asserted by a witness that the cigarette-making trade had 
been introduced by foreigners. A day or two after the assertion was 
made before the Royal Commission a statement appeared in the 
Morning Leader—which is certainly not an anti-alien journal—to the 
effect that this assertion had been received with derision in the trade. 
Mr. 8. Van Amstell said, with regard to the shoemaking industry, 
‘Not a single new process of manufacture has been introduced by 
the alien’ (12207). It is useless to multiply examples. The fact is 
that the industries in which foreigners from Eastern Europe chiefly 
find employment were in process of expansion when the alien 
influx on a large scale began. They were industries suited to the 
aptitudes of the aliens, who accordingly flocked into them in great 
numbers. It is useless to conjecture what the course of the de- 
velopment would have been if the producers had remained dependent 
on native labour. 

A much more serious point must be mentioned briefly. I suppose 
it is beyond dispute that British commerce has attained its repute 
throughout the world owing to the standard of commercial probity 
that is adopted in this country. It is undeniable that the mercantile 
community which we are importing from Eastern Europe is accus- 
tomed to a standard of a very different kind. Elsewhere * I have 
given fully the warnings of our consular officials in Russia and Poland 
on this subject, and I will not repeat them here. I have also quoted 
certain instructive bankruptcy statistics and the remarks of the 
witness (Mr. Leadam Hough, the Senior Official Receiver) who laid 
them before the Commission. Commerce on the objectionable lines 
which lead to ‘ systematised bankruptcy’ is now being carried on on a 
large and increasing scale by aliens in our midst, and it is inevitable 
that if this process continues, conjointly with the deterioration of the 
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quality of the articles which we produce and export, our credit, and 
consequently our commerce as a whole, both at home and abroad, 
will be most injuriously affected. The conclusions as to the mercan- 
tile principles of a high proportion of aliens from Eastern Europe are 
borne out by the lists that appear in the Weekly Gazette, issued by the 
London Association for the Protection of Trade. I am informed 
that last year, out of 7,801 county court judgments obtained in the 
county of Middlesex, 537, or 6°9 per cent., were against foreigners, 
whose names afforded the strongest presumption that they were 
aliens of this class. Some may have been included in the calculation 
who were not, and there were some recurrent orders upon the same 
person. On the other hand, these cases would be counterbalanced 
by the fact that many aliens, especially of the fraudulent and 
criminal classes, assume British names for purposes of their own, 
and others are sued under the names of companies. Abundant 
evidence of these changes of patronymic was given before the Royal 
Commission. The percentage of Russians and Poles to the popula- 
tion of the County and City of London, according to the census 
of 1901, was 1°2. 

In many districts retail traders have been ruined because the 
alien has entered into complete possession, and the clientéle of the 
English shopkeepers has been dispersed. Besides the ordinary and 
obvious inducements which prompt a stranger to deal with those of 
his own race and tongue, there are special reasons, as I have often 
pointed out, why the Hebrew newcomers from Eastern Europe prefer, 
and are practically compelled, to deal with people of their own creed. 
The comment of the Royal Commission on this subject has already 
been quoted. 

Taking all these facts into consideration to the best of my ability, 
I have formed the opinion that the movement of aliens from Eastern 
Europe into Great Britain is, economically, detrimental rather than 
advantageous to the country. 

Nothing has been said here about the progress of ‘ direct’ com- 
petition, but this is a very serious matter. The President of the 
Scottish Miners’ Federation estimated that in 1902 some 1,320 alien 
miners—chiefly Lithuanians and Catholic Poles—were employed in 
the Lanarkshire mines (22917). The statement is not likely to be 
below the mark. The number, according to a return supplied during 
the last Session of Parliament, had risen to 1600. It is an admitted 
fact that aliens have been introduced into the fire-clay industry with 
the purpose of destroying trade union combination. Foreigners are 
competing with native workers directly in South Wales and in certain 
gasworks near London, and the movement is undoubtedly on the 
increase. In connection with the recent Mile End election I cited a 
case in which British shoemaking hands had been discharged to 
make way for aliens, and similar instances in the same industry are 
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now under investigation. Concurrently many of our strongest, 
most capable, and most valuable workers are emigrating—under 
stress of circumstances. I do not know what may be the inner 
counsels of the leaders of trade unionism with regard to this 
subject. But I do know what those whom they claim to represent 
think about it all. They object to see the outflow of native 
emigrants balanced by the inflow of those who bring a debased 
standard of living with them. 


W. Evans Gorpon. 
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FROM THE TOLL-BAR OF THE GALATA 
BRIDGE 


Wuo, that has ever visited Constantinople, can fail to remember the 
picturesque bridge which, by uniting the Port of Galata with the 
opposite coast, makes a convenient, though somewhat uneven, road- 
way by which the foreign tourist can proceed from his hotel at Péra 
to the wonderful mosques and bazaars of Stamboul ? 

To the fascinating Eastern city, built, like Rome, upon its seven 
hills, this bridge is, in one respect, what the Ponte Vecchio is to Flo- 
rence, though with a difference. The two bridges are no more really 
alike than are the Arno and the Golden Horn, though both are pro- 
minent features in the landscape as the eye travels up or down the 
sunny expanse of rippling water. The resemblance, if it can be so 
called, is purely sentimental, arising probably from the fear that 
both bridges may be doomed to destruction at no very distant date. 

If the capital of the Turkish Empire in Europe were ever to pass 
into the hands of the Giaour, the Galata Bridge would, probably, be 
one of the first relics of the past to be swept away in order to give 
place to something more after the pattern of Putney or Hammer- 
smith, while the Ponte Vecchio, as most of us are aware, has only 
been saved from destruction at the hands of its own townsfolk by the 
intercession of the stranger. 

In spite of its venerable and weather-beaten appearance, the 
Galata Bridge is not, in reality, what can be called ‘ old ’ (for a bridge, 
at any rate)—particularly at Constantinople, where, compared with 
almost every other building of importance, it is decidedly modern. 
It was constructed as lately as in 1845, by the grandmother of the 
present Sultan—who derived a large income from the tolls—in the 
place of a bridge of boats, which connected the Kapan with Azab 
Kapu, in former days, so that it must have grown prematurely old, 
simply by reason of the immense amount of traffic that is perpetually 
passing over it, just as the heart of a man may become aged and worn 
when it is continually a prey to recurring and varied emotions. It is 
fashioned, for the most part, of grey-lichened wood, loosely jointed 
together, through the holes and crevices in which one can look down 
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at the twinkling waters of the Golden Horn, that are said, just here, 
to be of enormous depth. Towards the centre it hunches up its 
back like the dorsal bone of a mammoth, and the great iron ribs and 
girders that intersect it at regular distances seem as if they would 
almost shake soul and body asunder every time that one jolts or 
clatters over them upon wheels. In the evening, when, beyond the 
heights above Stamboul, the mosques, and minarets, and pointed 
cypress-groves rise sharply defined against the brilliant hues of the 
sky, the scene is impressive in the extreme : 


A blaze of lurid gold, and daylight sets 
Behind the cypress-spires, where dead men lie 
Beneath their turban’d tombstones, and the sky 
Is dappled with the hue of violets ; 
Here gleams the Golden Horn, with fishers, nets, 
And all the fleet of varied ships that fly 
The flags of half the world, and there, on high, 
The city with its mosques and minarets, 


while, at this same hour, when ‘ daylight sets,’ the great dome of 
the Yeni Valideh Mosque might almost seem to be a purple mountain, 
overshadowing that part of the bridge which is nearest to the Stamboul 
side. 

A stranger, taken to this bridge for the first time and set down 
upon a camp-stool close to one of its toll-gates, might well be excused 
for imagining that almost every sort and condition of man and beast 


were defiling past him for his own special delectation and amusement. 
No two figures, or groups of figures, are alike, as they go streaming and 
jangling over it all day long, from year’s end to year’s end, without 
seeming ever to pause for even a moment to take breath. Here are 
only a few of them: A small black brougham, or coupé, containing 
three pale, moon-faced, ox-eyed ladies of the Imperial harem, their 
dusky, long-legged guardian grinning and displaying his white teeth 
upon the box-seat. A fat Pasha, arrayed in full regimentals and 
wearing numerous decorations, caracoling along upon an Arab charger, 
with floating tail and dancing fly-flicker, followed by two aides de camp 
in shabby threadbare uniforms, mounted upon ungroomed steeds. 
A lumbering, creaking farmer’s wagon, laden with cooped poultry 
and melons, drawn by a couple of black, white-eyed water buffaloes, 
their necks decorated with light blue china beads, as a protection 
against the evil eye, escorted by a handsome young countryman in 
a turban, rolling along, in ragged but picturesque garments, his feet 
and legs bound round with string, like parcels, and bearing in his hand 
a long green cane, with which he occasionally prods and tickles the 
patient creatures under his charge, although he must know quite 
well that no amount of prodding or tickling will ever induce them to 
quicken the snail’s pace that is theirs by right of inheritance. The 
cake and sweetmeat man comes tramping along next, the little three- 
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legged table upon which he displays his wares slung to his back, his 
head confronting the advancing foot passengers in a butting attitude, 
and two French Sisters of St. Jacob, with flapping white caps, step 
out into the roadway to let him pass. These kind Sisters bring up, and 
educate, little female waifs and strays of all denominations, and 
instruct them in needlework and in the mysteries of ‘the one true 
Faith.’ Report says that, by purchasing the flesh of pig at a merely 
nominal price from the Mussulman peasants, by whom it is considered 
an abomination, these good ladies are enabled to carry on their bene- 
volent projects upon very economical lines. These pigs, like the poor 
pariah dogs of the city, that lie curled up all day, often upon the very 
lines of the tramway, at their own imminent risk, and then go ‘on the 
rampage’ every night at twelve-thirty (for I have timed them to 
a minute), are looked upon by the Turks as scavengers, and, therefore, 
as unclean and abominable. But if the Mussulman will not eat the 
pig, the pig—lean, long-legged, and with a terribly serviceable snout !— 
is not nearly so fastidious. A friend of mine, riding out one evening 
among the hills, not far from a solitary village, came upon two of these 
creatures engaged in excavations in a graveyard, which, like most 
village burial-grounds in Turkey, was unenclosed by wall or paling, 
nor could he succeed, in spite of all his efforts, in driving them away. 
(I hope these pigs were not of those that were afterwards sold to the 
worthy Sisters of St. Jacob !) 

A family of tourists, English or American, now make their appear- 
ance ; youths and maidens, and elderly ladies, clad, for the most part, 
in unbecoming raiment, and an old gentleman in spectacles who 
walks first and carries a guide-book. ‘ What J want to see,’ says a tall 
good-looking girl in blue serge, wearing a round hat, as she stops dead 
short in the middle of the bridge, thus obstructing the traffic, ‘ is that 
old Golden Horn of which I have heard so much!’ and she throws 
up her chin in the direction of the Genoese Tower, as though expecting 
some manifestation from on high. A party of jolly jack-tars, from 
the British gunboat, in clean white suits, look round, smiling, as 
they catch the familiar tones of their native tongue, but turn serious 
immediately afterwards, doffing their straw hats, as they encounter 
the procession escorting a Greek funeral ; the body, that of a young 
girl, exposed to view, according to Greek custom, tricked out in a 
garland of orange blossoms, a white ball-dress, with fan and lace pocket- 
handkerchief in one of the wan listless hands, and two poor little feet, 
in high-heeled white satin shoes, which wobble from side to side as 
the bier passes over the clattering iron girders. This is, no doubt, 
some poor young lady—a bride, perhaps, to judge by her wreath of 
orange blossom—who must have died somewhere upon the Stamboul 
side of the water, at Yeni Kapou, or some other Greek settlement, 
and who is being conveyed, thus, to her family vault in the smart new 
cemetery at Chichli, where have arisen, of late, so many imposing 
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monuments. The tall girl, who is still seeking for the Golden Horn, 
stares curiously at the gorgeously robed priests chanting their lugu- 
brious monotone, and then, catching sight of the corpse, starts, looks 
frightened, and hastens on in the footsteps of her family. 

Now comes my old friend the dancing bear, led by a jovial, but 
ferocious-looking, nomad—a kind of mongrel gipsy-man, with gleam- 
ing, wolfish teeth and matted hair, who comes swinging along beating 
upon a ‘tom-tom,’ followed by a wild-looking boy, playing upon 
a whistle-pipe. The poor bear looks downwards through the 
chinks of the bridge at the glittering water, and one can only guess 
at what may be passing in his mind! He does not even look 
up now, when a whole flock of sheep, ‘ ring-streaked’ and parti- 
coloured, like the flocks of Jacob, hailing from the Balkan plains, 
their shepherd bearing a certain resemblance to his own hard task- 
master, pass, bleating, over the bridge from the Galata side, though 
the fierce cream-coloured sheepdog that accompanies them snarls at 
him savagely, and shows his fangs. If these poor sheep ever cross 
over the bridge a second time, they will do so, probably, in the irre- 
sponsible form of Kébobs, threaded upon long wooden skewers, 
borne by a man who, like the vendor of sweetmeats, has a little three- 
legged table strapped to his back; for I fear they are all on their way 
to the shambles ! 

Talking of ‘ shambles,’ here come a few survivors of those unfortu- 
nate men who were, recently, so mercilessly butchered in the streets 
of Péra in broad daylight—Armenian hammals, as they are called, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, and, above all, bearers of the 
most stupendous weights. They are employed, at the different 
embassies and legations, as underlings in kitchen, laundry, and 
stables, and are, in general, as patient and long-suffering as most 
typical beasts of burden. At the time of the mysterious attack upon 
the Ottoman Bank, when a band of desperadoes, said to have been 
educated Armenians from Odessa, after shooting down the Croat who 
acted as porter, and threatening to blow up the whole building, dictated 
their own terms to the dragoman of the Russian Embassy from its 
principal windows, any of these poor hammals that happened to 
be abroad in the streets, and who knew nothing of what was taking 
place, were brained, then and there, by the Turkish police, who appeared 
upon the scene, armed with bludgeons, simultaneously with the 
attack upon the bank. The order had gone forth to slay the Armenians, 
however peaceable and inoffensive they might be—an order that 
emanated mysteriously from nowhere, as was subsequently affirmed— 
and for forty-eight hours the Armenians were slain accordingly, with 
perfect sangfrvid, and as deliberately and good-humouredly as it may 
be given to men to slay their neighbours. Then, from the same 
unacknowledged quarter, came an order that the massacre should 
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cease, and the butchery came at once to an end, for the Turk is the 
very soul of obedience. Who sent these orders that were only too 
conscientiously obeyed # This is a great mystery, though some people 
pretended to have solved it. But then ‘some people’ pretend to 
know everything! At any rate all the stories that were current about 
‘ religious fanaticism,’ ‘ racial hatred,’ and the like, were merely pure 
inventions or ignorant suppositions. 

‘ Your Government could be very severe upon rebels,’ one of our 
diplomatic colleagues remarked to me when we were discussing these 
events, alluding to punishments inflicted by the British Government 
upon the insurgent Sepoys during the Indian Mutiny, and upon our 
Fenian prisoners in later times. I explained to him, however, that, 
although those who were convicted of treason were very properly 
subjected to certain penalties, it was not our custom to massacre, 
indiscriminately, all those who were of the same nationality as the 
offending persons; that our peaceable Indian subjects had been 
allowed to remain in peace, and that unoffending Irishmen were not 
beaten to death in the streets of London, or butchered in their own 
homes, just because they happened to be Irish. 

One of the Armenians, who is now crossing the bridge, is carrying 
a grand pianoforte upon his back. This is no unusual sight, as they 
are nearly always men of herculean strength. But mere thews and 
muscle would have availed them but little had they resisted the 
Turkish authorities. Seeing that they were unarmed and foredoomed, 
resistance would only have prolonged their agonies. Perhaps, if this 
scrap of history should ever repeat itself, a day may dawn when it. 
will not be so easy to find, in Constantinople, men who can each carry 
a grand piano upon their shoulders without assistance. 

A string of pack-horses come next, bearing stones, slung in baskets 
upon each side of their peaked wooden pack-saddles, goaded on by 
rough-looking men wearing the fez and a miscellaneous assortment 
of many-coloured tatters, who, I have been told, are Persians. Cer- 
tainly they do not display any of that consideration for their beasts 
that I had been led to expect from the Turks, though this ‘ considera- 

.’ often assumes rather too negative a form. A Turk dislikes 
«aking the life of any creature (except man, upon occasion), but he 
too often appears to be absolutely indifferent to the sufferings of the 
animals he spares. These poor pack-horses, whether owned by Turk 
or Persian, are turned out to die in the chill mountain valleys when 
they are too utterly worn out to have either an hour’s work, or a kick, 
left in them. By a refinement of cruelty, or of carelessness, perhaps, 
the wooden pack, with all its galling thongs and fastenings, is left 
strapped to their emaciated carcases to the last, and it is indeed 
@ piteous sight to behold these unfortunate creatures, halt, lame, 
and very often stone-blind, hobbling about awaiting the end, and 
endeavouring to prolong their miserable existences by cropping the 
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scanty herbage with their long teeth. I remember, one afternoon, 
when on my way back.from the Austrian Embassy, which was then 
situated at Buyukdere, coming upon one of these melancholy objects, 
‘the very spectre of a steed,’ lying in his death agony, almost in the 
centre of the great valley of the mighty plane trees, where Godfrey de 
Bouillon is said to have encamped, with his Crusaders, in the old time.' 
As he lay there, dying, he might have been a white rag flung down 
upon the sward to dry, so lean was he, or the semblance of a horse, 
cut out of paper, but for the cruel pack, ‘a world too wide,’ which 
peaked up from his almost fleshless ribs. Some twenty or thirty 
pariah dogs sat round him in a circle, biding their time, all in the same 
position, and each one wearing the same figure de circonstance, sugges- 
tive of regretful sympathy. They are said never to start upon their 
meal until the breath is actually out of the poor exhausted body. 
Next day, when I happened to pass the same way, I saw only his white 
skeleton. His bones had not taken long to pick, and he could scarcely 
have satisfied even one of that hungry multitude. 

A lady in a pink shot-silk dress and white yashmak comes along 
next, coquettishly veiled up to her languishing black eyes, the gossamer 
adding to the attractiveness of features that might perhaps have 
been a little heavy without it. She is attended by a hideous old 
negress in black satin, carrying a scarlet parasol. A lady of Stam- 
boul, evidently, on her way to do a little shopping in Péra. It is odd 
that the Turks,who so jealously seclude the ladies of their families 
when at home, should so often allow them to take their walks abroad 
accompanied only by a female slave, who might, not impossibly, 
be accessible to the overtures of an aspiring admirer, and, above all, 
when they are disguised in a dress which might fulfil all the require- 
ments of a domino. These little shopping expeditions, however, 
must so pleasantly relieve the monotony of harem life that one can 
only rejoice to think that these poor ladies are, apparently, so fre- 
quently permitted to indulge in them. 

A band of Lazahs—dwellers, when at home, upon the Asiatic 
coast of the Black Sea—come hurrying along next. Tall, lithe, hand- 
some men, though of somewhat ferocious aspect, dressed in picturesque 
costume, their sashes and waist-belts stuck full of all manner of 
murderous weapons. I had a good opportunity once of studying the 
features of some of these Lazahs at close quarters—rather too close, 
some people might consider, perhaps ! 

I had driven, one hot afternoon, from Therapia to the Forest of 
Belgrade, intending to sketch the house in the adjacent village which 
was said to have been occupied by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
during the summer of 1717 (0.8.) when she was, like myself, the wife 
of the British Ambassador. It was a long, low building, constructed 
of wocd like the other houses in the village, but distinguished from 
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them by its superior size, and by some rather nice carving over the 
doorway. Whoever had once lived there, it was fast falling to decay, 
and I saw that if I wanted to sketch it, it must be now or never. Here 
is Lady Mary’s description of her surroundings, in a letter addressed 
to Pope, dated ‘ Belgrade Village, the 17th June, 1717.’ 

The heats of Constantinople [she writes] have driven me to this place, 
which perfectly answers the description of the Elysian Fields. I am in the 
middle of a wood, consisting chiefly of fruit-trees, watered by a vast number 
of fountains, famous for the excellency of their water, and divided into many 
shady walks upon short grass, that seems to me artificial, but, I am assured, is 
the pure work of nature. 


I have never yet visited ‘the Elysian Fields,’ except those of 
Paris, which certainly bear no resemblance whatever to the Belgrade 
village, or forest, of to-day. There is no sign, now, of anything that 
could be described as ‘ artificial.’ The mighty forest is lonely and 
untended—I did not see any signs of ‘fruit trees’—and, save for 
what remains of the village, Nature reigns pure and undefiled. The 
village, indeed, has now become altogether a thing of the past. Upon 
arriving at the site of it, only a week from the time of my first visit, 
I found that it had been completely razed to the ground by a decree 
of the Sultan, who, in a fit of sanitary zeal, had ordered the destruction 
of all human habitations situated within a certain radius of the great 
water reservoirs, dreading contamination at a time when an outbreak 
of cholera was apprehended. A little girl—too young to have as yet 
assumed the yashmak, and, therefore, under the age of nine, and who 
stood, weeping, by the ruins of what had evidently been her home, 
and fondling in her arms a captive hoopoe—was the only human crea- 
ture that I coulddiscover. So, after consoling her with a few piastres, 
I wandered into the welcome shade of the forest, having requested 
Mr. McKay (the highly respected coachman of the British Embassy) 
and ‘Big Ibrahim’ (the gigantic Montenegrin cavass who always 
accompanied me, until his enormous weight, combined with the rough 
Turkish roads, ended by breaking the springs of nearly all our carriages) 
to await me at the deserted village. 

After pursuing a narrow forest track for about half a mile, I came 
upon a dreary swamp, looking like what might have been the bed of 
a half-dried-up lake. A heron was standing among the tall reeds, and 
an enormous plane tree, uprooted, and fallen from the bank apparently 
long ago, lay sprawling across it, like the blackened skeleton of 
some primeval giant, with mighty arms uplifted towards heaven as 
though appealing for mercy. Thinking that I should like a souvenir 
of this weird and desolate spot, I established myself upon my camp 
stool, and began a sketch, but had not made much progress with it 
before the heron rose, flapping its great wings, and a party of these 
Lazahs, some ten or twelve of them, appeared upon the scene. They 
seemed to spring up suddenly out of the morass, where I fancy they 
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may have been fishing, and came swinging along, jumping and clamber- 
ing over every obstacle that came in their way, and laughing and 
talking merrily. It struck me at once that they seemed to be rather 
too cheerful and undignified for Turks, but I had no notion what 
manner of men they were; so, although I confess I was somewhat 
alarmed at their very cut-throat appearance, as it is not very easy 
to beat a hasty retreat when one is seated upon a camp stool in a marsh, 
with water-bottle and paint-box upon one’s knees, I stood, or rather 
‘sat,’ my ground, and they came up with me in less than a minute. 
Hoping to conciliate, I bade them good evening in Turkish—a lan- 
guage I was then studying. They returned the compliment by 
interesting themselves in my drawing, pressing round me upon every 
side, near enough for me to become aware that their luncheon had 
consisted principally of garlic. Then they sélimed, and continued 
their way at a brisk trot, so that our meeting was of the most friendly 
description. Later on, I passed them upon my road home. 

‘Who are all those men ?’ I asked of the highly respected coach- 
man of the British Embassy. 

‘They are Lazahs, living upon the shores of the Black Sea,’ he 
answered. 

* How do they get their living ? ’ I inquired, knowing that he was 
never at a loss for a reply. 

‘Chiefly by thievery and murder,’ returned Mr. McKay, in the soft 
voice and with the quiet smile that were habitual to him. As far as 
I was concerned, however, the Lazahs proved themselves to be very 
sheep in wolves’ clothing. 

A detachment of the Hamadiéh Cavalry now comes jingling and 
clattering over the bridge from the Stamboul side. Fine men, and 
fine horsemen, though of a fierce-looking barbaric type. These men 
are Kurds, originally half-brigands, who were in the habit of swooping 
down from their mountain fastnesses in order to rob and murder the 
peaceful inhabitants of the Armenian villages. The Sultan, having 
failed in subjugating them by other means, conceived the brilliant 
idea of turning them into regiments of irregular cavalry, the members 
of which (like my friends the Lazahs) soon acquired a very evil reputa- 
tion. I can remember how the hearts of most of the residents in 
Péra sank within them when some hundreds of these ruffians arrived 
at Constantinople, fresh from the massacres in Asia Minor, and what 
blood-curdling tales were told of spoils looted from Christian churches 
and convents; rings hacked off, with the fingers still hanging to 
them, &c., &c,, which they were supposed to have taken to the curiosity 
shops, wrapped up in gory handkerchiefs, and sold for a mere song. 
Possibly, upon their arrival, they may have been sated with blood 
(as the young ladies in our pastrycooks’ shops are said, sometimes, 
to be with jam tarts) or, possibly, what is even more likely, these 
stories may have been mere fabrications. Be this as it may, the 
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fears of the Pérotes proved unfounded, and the Hamadi¢h Irregular 
Cavalry conducted themselves in the most exemplary manner during 
its sojourn in our midst. 

More Turkish soldiers, and foreign tourists, and sailors, with Jews 
and Gentiles, and priests and nuns of various denominations, follow 
one another in bewildering succession. The carriage of the Sheikh- 
ul-Islim, it may be, conveying him and his private secretary, a tall 
negro ; or those of the Bulgarian Exarch, or of the Armenian Patri- 
arch ; and if the Armenian Patriarch should happen to be Monsignor 
Ismirlian (now languishing in exile at Jerusalem, a martyr to his own 
honesty and conscientiousness), his face, or as much as can be seen 
of it under his peaked black hood, is certainly one to be remembered. 
Then green- or white-turbaned mullahs; arabas, containing more 
Turkish ladies, accompanied by round-faced, beady-eyed children, 
in bright-coloured wadded cotton garments—wadded even in summer— 
the stream of foot-passengers, and of those who journey by araba, cart, 
or buffalo-wagon, seems never to cease for a single moment. Here, 
too, may be seen, passing and repassing, on their way to the Sublime 
Porte, the carriages of the ambassadors and ministers of the foreign . 
Powers, whose representatives, with the exception of the Persian 
ambassador, all live upon the Péra side of the water. This mention 
of our Persian colleague reminds me of an incident which occurred 
during our stay in the Turkish capital, which, if it had stood by itself 
in these pages, I should have called ‘The story of the mistaken pre- 
monition,’ by which I should have intended to convey that a premoni- 
tion, or a presentiment (one may call it what one will), had somehow 
become associated with the wrong person, just as a letter might be 
directed to, and deposited at, a wrong address. Here is the pre- 
liminary part of my anecdote : 

Once upon a time, whilst we were living at the British Embassy, 
a wealthy Turkish gentleman from the environs of Péra went over 
the Galata Bridge in his brougham and pair to dine with some friends 
in Stamboul. Now it seems that the great iron clamps and girders 
which intersect the bridge, and which so jolt and rattle whenever 
one passes over them, indicate certain sections which, at stated 
times, can be somehow swung asunder, in order that the taller 
ships, which cannot go under the piers, may pass out of the inner 
harbour, on their way to the Marmora or the Black Sea, and that, 
after these divisions have been opened, they are wont to be carefully 
elosed again, so that the safety of the general public may not be 
endangered. But, on the night upon which this wealthy Turk drove 
back from dining with his friends at Stamboul, the middle portion of 
the bridge had, by some unaccountable mischance, been left open. 
It was very late, and the night was dark and stormy ; the toll-keeper 
was half asleep, and the coachman wholly drunk (so ran one of the 
many stories that were circulated after the event, showing that the 
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said coachman must, almost certainly, have been a Christian ‘ of sorts,’ 
the Turks of the lower and middle classes being invariably sober). 
There was another version, according to which the occupant of the 
brougham was drunk, the coachman half asleep, and the toll-keeper 
(the sole survivor, according to this ‘ variant,’ and able thus to tell his 
own story) alert and sober, and eager to avert any possible catastrophe 
by shouting and clutching hold of the sleepy coachman, who, never- 
theless, obeyed the orders of his drunken master, and drove on. 

Down, down, down, they went, right in the middle of the Golden 
Horn, just where its waters are deepest, and there, I conclude, they 
remain to the present day, or what is left of them, for the bodies had 
not been recovered when I left Constantinople, and the Turks, what- 
ever may be their other faults, are never fussy, orin a hurry. Alluding 
to this tragedy, soon after its occurrence, to our friend and colleague 
the French Ambassador, who now so ably represents the French 
Republic at the Court of St. James’s : ‘ There will be only one night in 
this year,’ said he, ‘ when any of the members of the corps diplomatique 
may be exposed to a similar danger ; the night upon which we are all to 
_ be invited to dine with our colleague the Persian Ambassador, in order 
to celebrate the Jubilee of his Majesty the Shah’ (a speech which 
sufficiently indicates the date of the occurrence). 

Then, around this poor victim of mischance, sitting in his brougham 
at the bottom of the Golden Horn, to serve as food for the fishes, 
rumour and legend began to weave and entwine themselves, as they 
always did in that fertile land of romance. It was whispercd that the 
poor Turkish gentleman was not, in reality, the victim of mischance 
at all, but of what was known by the name of ‘ Palace intrigue.’ That 
he had been one of those appointed to investigate the conduct of the 
military during the recent massacres in Asia Minor, and that his 
report, in spite of the confidence thus graciously reposed in him, had 
been anything but satisfactory, and that the party that was opposed 
to Reform had, consequently, deemed it necessary to silence his voice 
for ever, so that garbled versions of current events should not be 
circulated abroad, to the prejudice of truth and justice. That the 
toll-keeper was not really the toll-keeper, but an emissary of this 
same party, posted there to see that the bridge was opened at the 
appropriate moment, and that he was sewn up in a sack immediately 
afterwards and cast into the sea, at Seraglio Point, so that he might 
tell no tales, and that the whole circumstance, as a matter of fact, 
far from being an accident, was merely a preconcerted plan, success- 
fully carried out. Thus spoke the voice of rumour—of calumny 
probably—but to such voices all those who dwell in Constantinople 
soon learn to become well accustomed and case-hardened. 

We were quite at an epoch of projected Jubilees, for just about: 
this same time there arrived from Teheran a Persian ‘ Ambassador- 
Extraordinary ’ on his way to England, sent thither by the late Shab 
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to make arrangements connected with his Majesty’s representation 
at the ‘ Diamond Jubilee’ of Queen Victoria, which was due the follow- 
ing year. He was a charming man, speaking English fluently (indeed, 
I believe he had been partly educated in England), and a banquet was 
forthwith organised, in his honour, at the British Embassy. He sat 
upon my right hand at this dinner (the ‘ normal,’ or un-Extraordinary 
Ambassador having ceded him the pas), and presented me with a 
very pretty turquoise ring as a souvenir of the occasion, which I put 
on the third finger of my left hand. Then, the Ambassador who 
was not abnormal (J hardly like to call him ‘common or garden,’ 
being, as he was, our very good friend and colleague) made me a 
request. It had occurred to him that, after his impending Jubilee 
banquet, at which the guests were to be all of the male sex, he might 
appropriately give an evening party, to which the wives and daughters 
of the corps diplomatique should likewise be invited ; but the ladies 
of his family had always lived secluded lives, according to Persian 
custom, and could not, even upon so auspicious an occasion, depart 
from their usual habits. Would I do him the honour of receiving 
his after-dinner guests, and would I be at the Persian Embassy ‘ over 
the water’ punctually at half-past nine oclock, upon the night appointed 
for celebrating the Jubilee of his Majesty the Shah? The three 
Ambassadresses who took precedence of me were unavailable, just 
then, through absence and ill-health, and I was, therefore though 
only for the time being, doyenne of the corps diplomatique, in which 
the order of precedence is regulated by the date of official appointment, 
without reference to the nationality or private rank of individuals. 
Of course, this request was not one that I could refuse, and I at once 
consented to do as I wasasked. As soon asI had time for reflection, 
however, I bitterly repented my decision. The idea took possession of 
me that some sudden catastrophe would occur which would prevent us 
from arriving at our destination. It seemed to take the form of a 
warning voice, whispering for ever in my ear, ‘ You will never reach 
the Persian Embassy, do what you will. There will be a surprise and 
a catastrophe of some sort; a very sudden catastrophe, resulting in 
a sudden death, which you cannot avert.’ This was the gist of the 
warning as correctly as I can set it down. To be quite honest, I had 
no presentiment that the Persian Jubilee would never take place ; 
my feeling was that I should never assist at it myself on account of 
some unexpected tragedy, and my mind at once reverted to the 
unfortunate Turkish gentleman at the bottom of the Golden Horn. 
For, truth to tell, there was every reason to suppose that the 
British Ambassador was not, just then, in the very best of odours 
with this same party that was so obstinately opposed to Reform. 
It had been his painful duty to reveal to the Sultan the disagreeable 
impression produced upon the Government and the people of England 
by the recent Armenian massacres, and knowing possibly more of the 
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dessous des cartes than did certain amateur politicians who meddled 
with the matter at home, he had spoken with characteristic British 
frankness. Then, again, Said Pasha, the ex-Grand Vizier, com- 
monly known as hiichuk (or little) Said, to distinguish him from that 
very jolly old gentleman, ‘ Said the Kurd ° (at that time Minister of 
Foreign Affairs), listening, it may be, to some such legends and rumours 
as those that had gathered about the poor corpse in its brougham 
and pair, and imagining himself to be in danger of assassination, had 
recently placed himself under the protection of the British flag, and 
had taken sanctuary, with his young son Ali, at the Embassy, and 
the Ambassador had steadfastly refused to deliver him up to the 
Palace officials that were continually arriving, at all hours of the day 
and night, with the object of inducing him to do so, and although the 
Imperial spies surrounded the house in a cordon, and remained there 
till we came to know all their faces by sight. 

Anyhow, I took it into my head, with no more adequate reason 
than I have explained, my nerves being, possibly, shattered by 
massacres, earthquakes, and what not, that this might not, perhaps, 
be an altogether inconvenient moment to swing open the middle 
of the Galata Bridge, just as worthy Mr. McKay was about to dash 
over it in his accustomed fashion, and then to throw the blame upon 
the toll-keeper, and to sew him up in a weighted sack, and cast him 
into the Marmora, as was said to have been done upon the last occasion 
when the same sort of ‘accident’ had occurred. These disturbing 
thoughts, which increased as the days went by, caused me to look 
forward with much apprehension to the night upon which the Ambas- 
sadors of the Great Powers, together with the Ministers and diplo- 
matic agents representing the lesser ones, were engaged to dine with 
our Persian colleague over the water. 

The poor old Shah’s Jubilee party never came off, as most of the 
readers of this Review will be aware. Before we had time to make 
ready to drive over the Galata Bridge, there came an official com- 
munication from the Persian Embassy: ‘My August Sovereign is 
deceased,’ the message ran, for it is not considered in good taste to 
make use of the verb ‘ to assassinate’ at Constantinople in any of its 
tenses. The Shah himself, I have since learnt upon good authority, 
had also received his warning. As he quitted the Palace at Teheran, 
upon the day that was destined to be his last, he sneezed violently 
three times—a certain sign, according to Eastern notions, of impending 
misfortune. The courtiers who accompanied his Majesty implored 
him to treat it accordingly and to return. But, whatever may have 
been his failings, he was no coward, and, laughing at this friendly 
advice, he went fearlessly on to his doom. 

I had beheld the late Shah but twice, and only once had had the 
honour of speaking with him. This was upon the occasion of a garden 
party given during his last visit to London by Prince Malcom Khan 
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(at that time Persian Minister) at his house in Holland Park. When 
I was presented, his Majesty graciously held towards me a short, 
thick, wax-coloured hand, ornamented with an enormous ring, and 
having what is termed ‘a murderer’s thumb’ (out of which I feel 
sure that our poor persecuted palmists of to-day could have made 
something highly interesting), and asked me whether I had ever read 
the poems of Hafiz. I had no idea, however, that this brief and con- 
ventional handshake would have sufficed to establish a sympathetic 
affinity, or that the chord thus lightly touched would have gone on 
reverberating through the succeeding years with the result I have 
described. Somebody has since suggested that perhaps the ring, 
given to me by the abnormal Ambassador, might once have belonged 
to his royal master, and that thus some kind of mysterious rapport 
might have been established, or else that it might have been endowed 
with occult properties, said to be peculiar to some Persian turquoises, 
and that this may have accounted for my sensations. Be this how 
it may, it would seem that premonitions, like babies, are occasionally 
changed at nurse, and that one can no more have implicit confidence 
in them than one canindreams. Perhaps some member of the Society 
for Psychical Research may be able to throw light upon this matter. 

There was one person (or personage, rather), who, during the whole 
time of our residence in Constantinople, never once went over the 
Galata Bridge either on foot or on horseback, or even in a bomb- 
proof carriage, unless he did so when shod with slippers that rendered 
him invisible, like the prince in the fairy-tale, and that was the mighty 
Padishah himself; the august Sovereign who holds life and death 
even in the hollow of his hand. 

Once, in every year, upon the occasion of the Festival of the 
Hirka-i-Sharif, or ‘mantle of the Prophet’ (15th Ramazan), when 
the sacred mantle and other holy relics which are preserved in the 
Serai are exposed to view, it is incumbent upon the Sultan to visit 
Stamboul, and it is generally given out in the Levant Herald, and 
elsewhere, that his Majesty will proceed by way of the Galata Bridge. 
When the day appointed for the ceremony arrives, the route is lined 
with eager spectators. Regiments, in gala uniforms, are drawn up 
with their bands, all ready to strike up the Turkish National Anthem. 
School children, of all the different religious denominations and 
nationalities that flourish at Constantinople—Turkish, Greek, Hebrew, 
Armenian, even the little pork-fed orphans of the worthy Sisters of 
St. Jacob, await the procession upon either side of the road, bearing 
baskets, containing flowers, wherewith to bestrew the path of his 
Imperial Majesty, and with the hymns all learnt by heart which they 
have been instructed to sing upon his approach. The very road itself, 
for the first and only occasion in the year, has been rolled and mended, 
and even the rattling and jolting girders of the Galata Bridge have 
been plugged and bolstered up with hay and wadding, cunningly 
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concealed with sand. But, for all this, the Commander of the Faithful 
fails to make his appearance, and the little black broughams of the 
ladies of the Yildez harem—from which one can just catch a glimpse 
of sparkling eyes and snowy yashmiks—pass over the floral offerings 
that were intended for their Imperial master. 

At the very last moment the Sultan has decided to go by a different 
route, either walking down through his garden at Yildez to his private 
pier and embarking there, or else at the Palace of Dolmabaghcheh, 
and then slipping quietly across the Golden Horn in his steam-launch. 
The same impromptu programme is followed upon the homeward way. 
One thing only is certain, that his Imperial Majesty will never proceed 
by the road that has been previously designated to his loyal subjects. 
His loyal subjects do not like to be cheated out of their pageants, and 
so there are those amongst them who pretend to see in this unwilling- 
ness to face the public the evidences of personal timidity. It is 
whispered that the Imperial plans are changed thus at the eleventh 
hour from fear of the assassin’s bomb, and that the Palace spies 
endeavour to encourage these apprehensions for their own private 
ends. 

A certain absence of robustness in the Sultan’s appearance may 
have encouraged the supposition that he possesses a nervous aad 
sensitive temperament, but some remarks which his Majesty addressed 
to me one evening at Yildez, upon the occasion of our attendance at 
Iftar, led me to believe that he is not apprehensive in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 

Iftar is the name of a meal which is partaken of among Moham- 
medans atsunset during Ramazan, and which represents the first break- 
ing of the daily fast, which has lasted since sunrise. It commences, 
usually, in a Turkish household, with olives, sardines, salad (what 
we should term hors-d euvre), and sweetmeats, served in small silver 
dishes or saucers, and later on develops into a meal of a more sub- 
stantial kind. No Christian can, properly speaking, be said to partake 
of Iftar at all, as the term is suggestive of a previous fast in which 
he has had no part. To all who are not Mohammedans, [/tar is 
simply a dinner or supper party, without any religious significance. 

When it takes place at the Palace, it is accompanied by none of 
the gorgeous accessories which are indispensable upon more formal 
occasions. The Court officials do not wear gala uniforms, the full 
force of the electric light is not turned on, and the guests are expected 
to array themselves neatly and respectably, but not in their very 
best. Upon their arrival at Yildez, punctually at sunset, they are 
received and welcomed by sundry high Imperial functionaries, who, 
for the time being, have laid aside the starry constellations that are 
wont to glitter upon their manly breasts. After waiting about for 
some time, and passing from one small apartment to another (with 
the exception of the State dining-room, the apartments at Yildez 
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Kiosk are all of modest dimensions), they are eventually conducted 
to the room in which Iftar is about to be served. 

When foreigners are invited to Iftar the Sultan does not preside 
at the meal in the character of host, his place being taken by one of 
the high Court officials, but yet are the guests prone to sit upon the 
very edges of their chairs, to crumble their bread, and to converse 
in subdued voices, as they glance, with mingled feelings of awe and 
respect, in the direction of a large black and gold screen, which only 
partly conceals an open door leading to an inner apartment. For within 
this apartment—or so it is whispered and suspected, though nobody 
can be quite sure as to what does or does not happen at Yildez—his 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan, ‘holding life and death even in the hollow 
of his hand,’ is partaking of his own Iftar (the real Iftar, following upon 
a conscientious fast), after his own fashion and in solitary grandeur. 
No wonder therefore that the guests in the adjoining room are wont 
to sit upon the very edges of their chairs, to crumble their bread, 
and to converse in subdued voices as they glance towards the open 
door that is only partly concealed by the large black and gold screen ! 

After Iftar, upon the last occasion upon which we were invited to 
partake of it at the Palace, the high Court official again conducted us 
through narrow tortuous ways until we suddenly found ourselves oppo- 
site the embrasure of a small door, in which the Sultan was standing. 
Having made our obeisance, his Imperial Majesty offered me his arm, 
and proceeded, with a much longer stride and firmer step than might 
have been expected, considering his somewhat chétif and fragile 
appearance, to a small wooden circus, connected with the Palace, 
where an entertainment, consisting of dancing dogs and perform- 
mg ponies, had been provided for our amusement. This was just 
after the unpleasant visitation known as ‘the Great Earthquake,’ 
when part of the old bazaar and several other buildings were levelled 
with the ground, and when all sorts of stories were current, descrip- 
tive of the blind terror with which the event was supposed to have 
inspired the Sultan. 

But, upon this night of Zftar, no traces of any such terror were 
visible. His Imperial Majesty appeared to be in the most genial 
and affable of moods, conversing agreeably, and laughing heartily 
at the antics of the performing dogs and ponies, which, he informed 
me, had been trained under his own personal supervision. By-and-by 
a clock in the adjacent corridor struck the hour, to the accompani- 
ment of musical chimes. The Sultan, who had placed me upon his 
right hand, took out his watch, shook it, held it to his ear, and then, 
after calling my attention to it with an arch smile, said something, 
in a low voice, to the Master of the Ceremonies (poor Munir Pasha, 
now dead and gone, and, even then, suffering terribly from asthma), 
who was acting as dragoman. (It is more than suspected that the 
Sultan is acquainted with other languages besides his own, but it is 
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his custom to converse with his guests in Turkish, making use of an 
interpreter when necessary, who translates the Imperial utterances 
into French. At first, this method reminds one irresistibly of the 
famous conversation, through an interpreter, described in Kinglake’s 
Eothen, but, by-and-by, one becomes quite used to it—compliments 
and all—and the seeming difficulties entirely disappear. When the 
subject matter is of importance, it is usual for each Ambassador, 
or Minister, to be accompanied by his own dragoman, which is sup- 
posed to guarantee the absolute correctness of the translation.) 

‘His Imperial Majesty desires me to inform your Excellency,’ said 
Munir Pasha, pressing the lower portion of his chest with both hands 
in token of inexpressible respect, ‘that this is the precise moment 
at which a renowned prophet has predicted the total destruction of the 
city of Constantinople by an earthquake, together with every one of 
its inhabitants, including the August Sovereign himself.’ 

While this speech was being delivered, the Sultan followed it with 
eyes that positively twinkled. Nothing could have been less sugges- 
tive of the abject terror to which, we had heard it affirmed, he was 
still a prey. As in duty bound, I replied somewhat as follows : 

“Your Excellency will greatly oblige me by making known to his 
Imperial Majesty how sincerely touched I am at the proof he has 
deigned to give me of his confidence by informing me of this interest- 
ing circumstance, and pray have the goodness to add that, in my 
humble opinion, the natural alarm which such convulsions of Nature 
are wont to produce is largely due to the fact that they are of such 
uncertain occurrence, no man having as yet been able to predict 
correctly when they are likely to take place.’ This answer (rather a 
typical one of its kind, I flatter myself) was duly translated to the 
“August Sovereign,’ who again smiled and muttered something in 
a low voice. 

‘His Imperial Majesty desires me to say,’ wheezed poor Munir 
Pasha, ‘that your Excellency is, as ever, entirely in the right. No 
man is able to predict, to a certainty, when an earthquake is likely 
to occur, as the time appointed for all such visitations is absolutely 
in the hands of God.’ 

I have since been reminded, by one who is not an unqualified 
admirer of either his Imperial Majesty or of all his works, and who 
has, moreover, no very high opinion of his personal courage, that 
when these pious sentiments were uttered, we were seated in a 
temporary building, constructed chiefly of laths and plaster, sup- 
plemented by sailcloth, which, even if the soothsayer’s prognosti- 
cations had come to pass, might have descended upon our heads like 
a house of cards, without doing us any very serious injury; and it 
was suggested to me that this place might possibly have been 
selected at that particular moment as a precautionary measure (to 
which. even assuming that this insinuation had any truth in it, I could 
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scarcely have taken exception, seeing that I had been thus graciously 
accommodated with a seat in what may have been meant for an ark 
of safety). As a matter of fact, however, the Sultan appeared to be 
quite in a mood to snap his fingers at the earthquake, and the man 
who can snap his fingers at an earthquake, in spite of its divine origin, 
must be possessed of a certain amount of courage, even if, for private 
reasons of his own, he may not often care to ride or drive over the 
Galata Bridge. 


Mary MontTcomeriz CURRIE, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PARISH SCHOOL DINNERS AND MUSEUMS 


In the course of two rather lengthy letters which lately appeared 
in the columns of the Zimes, I endeavoured to sketch out « 
plan which would, I think, effect very definite improvements 
on our present system of primary education. The suggestions 
made were designed for a double object, the child was to be fitted 
for education and education fitted for the child. In other words, 
they were aimed to secure that the child’s physical requirements in 
the way of food, &c., should be not only secured, but should be 
specially adapted to favour mental effort, and at the same time that 
additions should be made to the opportunities for training as distinct 
from teaching, and for objective instruction as distinct from that 
obtained in the classroom. 

Briefly, it was proposed that the children attending our parish 
schools should remain on the premises during the dinner interval ; 
should receive their meal at a common table ; and that the occasion 
should be made use of in various ways for purposes of training. 
As regards the details, I may perhaps be permitted to quote from 
the second of the two letters referred to with the intention of 
appending a few sentences in expansion and explanation of the sug- 
gestions there made : 


In the first place it would be necessary in connection with all our Council 
schools to build a Refectory anda Kitchen. The former should be a large well- 
lighted room, and should serve not only as a dining-hall, but as a school- 
museum and a play-room in bad weather. Its walls should be covered with 
pictures (history, natural history, &.), and these should be changed once a 
month. The tables should be on movable trestles, adapted for easy alteration 
or removal. 

It would be necessary to add to the staff a well-educated cook, who should 
be able and willing to give instruction in cookery, and to secure the services of 
a play-master, who should be responsible for good order, &c., in the intervals 
of school. 

To every child who put in an appearance a quarter of an hour before morning- 
school time would be offered a small cup of hot milk, weak tea half milk, or café 
au last, with it a slice of bread. This would be regarded not as breakfast, but 
as a little addition to the home-breakfast calculated to fit the child for the 
morning’s work. In reference to the suggestion to give children tea and coffee, 
I may explain that it is done advisedly. Making allowance fora few exceptions, 
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there is probably no real objection to their use even at early ages. They rouse 
the dull, calm the excitable, prevent headaches, and fit the brain for work. But 
for them the temperance movement, so far as it has gone, would have been an 
impossibility, and no more practical means could perhaps be devised for securing 
its advance in the future than to teach the working classes of England to drink 
coffee. In order to do that it is needful that the women should be taught how 
to make it. To stigmatise these invaluable articles of diet as ‘ nerve-stimulants’ 
is for me an erroneous expression, for they have probably a right to rank as nerve 
nutrients. Sydney Smith’s well-known statement that a man’s intellect depended 
upon the quantity of coffee which he drank, although, of course, an intentional 
exaggeration, is worthy of being kept in mind. 

During the ten minutes’ recreation-pause in the middle of morning-school 
there would be no objection to offering a piece of bread or biscuit to those who 
wished for it, but, perhaps, no great necessity. 

Dinner should be served as soon after the end of morning-school as prac- 
ticable, and a quarter of an hour previously half-a-dozen or more of the pupils 
should have been told off to don waiters’ jackets and set the tables. They should 
serve as waiters during the meal and clear the tables afterwards. Of the elder 
girls a certain number, taken in rotation, should always be engaged in the 
kitchen. After dinner would come play. The interval between morning and 
afternoon-school should be, in summer time at any rate, two full hours, and 
before assembling for afternoon-school, small cups of tea or coffee should be 
again offered. In suitable weather the whole of the dinner interval, excepting 
that for the meal itself, should be spent in the open air, but when this might be 
impracticable, the play-master should devise some indoor recreation, an amusing 
reading, recitations, or a little play-acting. There would always be the museum 
specimens and the wall-pictures at hand for him to talk about. 


It is obvious that the details of what could be attempted during 
the dinner interval would vary much in different schools. What 
could be done at a country school with plenty of outdoor space 
might be quite impracticable in large towns. Nowhere, however, 
should anything in the nature of lessons be permitted. It should 
be a time of rest and recreation. But drill, musical performances, 
and what is now called ‘nature-teaching,’ may easily be made 
attractive to children. In some schools a carpenter's shop and in 
some a garden might be found both attainable and useful. 

As regards the suggestion that the Refectory should serve a 
second purpose as an educational museum and that all schools ought 
to be provided with such museums, a few words must be said. Such 
museums are designed to teach by the eye, and everything which 
makes appeal to that organ in an instructive manner is appropriate 
to them. Maps, pictures, portraits, models, specimens, coins, 
medals, &c., would all find their place. On the walls of the room 
there should be displayed—in orderly ‘ space-for-time ’ arrangement 
—a schedule of English history and possibly one of general history 
also. In false-backed frames, each containing a dozen or more 
engravings, &c., there should be placed a series of portraits, pictures, 
and maps, illustrating history, geography, art, and in fact all 
departments of knowledge. These should be frequently changed, 
and, as the same set would do for all schools, the initial cost of 
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their preparation would not be great. The more substantial part . 
of the museum contents need not take up much room, since constant 
display would be by no means essential. Such objects as small 
portraits, stones, bones, fossils, and shells, being practically in- 
destructible, might be stowed away in drawers when not wanted, 
and with them their descriptive labels. There is no better training 
of the faculties of memory and observation than to set a dozen 
pupils to arrange a hundred of such objects and to affix their 
appropriate labels. If two separate dozens were set in a time- 
competition to accomplish the same task there would be yet more 
abundant interest elicited. It is essential for the success of 
museums which are to claim the attention of children that there 
shall be constant change. My chief object in entering on this 
occasion into these details is in order to show that museums of the 
kind contemplated would be in no danger of themselves lapsing into 
the dust-covered fossil condition which has been the fate of many 
‘museums’ in the past. They would be in constant use, and thus 
their vitality would be well assured. It may be added that in 
association with them, but not inside the building, should be a 
vivarium to which the pupils should be encouraged to bring living 
specimens of flowers, &c., to be named and displayed, and that the 
duties of weighing, measuring the children, sight-testing, &c., as 
advised for all schools in the recent report of the Physical Degeneration 
Committee might perhaps be suitably assigned to the play-master. 

During all vacations both Schoolroom and Refectory should be 
converted into exhibition rooms. The whole wealth of the school 
museum should then be on show and should be supplemented by 
objects, on loan, supplied by the committee and their friends. By 
mutual co-operation between many schools a varied supply of more 
valuable exhibits might easily be secured, and the Vacation Musewm 
might become an advantage to the neighbourhood and possibly of 
profit to the funds of the school. 

Amongst the collateral advantages which would result from the 
retention of the pupils on the school premises during the dinner 
interval a reduction of the risks incident to exposure in bad weather 
is one of no small importance. Let the reader imagine what it is 
to turn out a hundred children into the street on a wet day and to 
require them to return in two hours’ time. Many of them are but 
poorly clad and very few have anything of the nature of a water- 
proof or an umbrella. Under not infrequent conditions probably a 
majority will return with wet feet and damp clothes and without 
any possibility of change. Undoubtedly these conditions do result 
in a large amount of painful and expensive ill-health. It is not 
possible to wholly remove this form of risk but it should be carefully 
reduced to a minimum. 

The relief which the plan would afford to the mother of 
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a family is too obvious to need mention. Not having to prepare 
and preside over her children’s midday meal she would be at liberty 
in many instances to earn money which she would well know how to 
use, or to secure a much-needed rest. 

It is equally obvious that there would be great gain to the 
children, in that their play hours would be employed under intelli- 
gent supervision, and they would not be left to lounge aimlessly in 
the streets. 

By far the principal gain would, however, accrue from the fact that 
the pupils would be one and all suitably fed and prepared for their 
afternoon’s studies. We may, perhaps, be allowed to put aside any 
attempt to estimate statistically the proportion of those who under 
the present system come to school in a starving condition. We may 
hope and believe that it is a very small one, but the fact remains 
unquestionable that a large majority are habitually fed at their 
homes with food more or less unsuitable. The school kitchen could 
supply viands of appropriate kind and quality—appetising and easy 
of digestion—at far less cost than that which would be incurred 
by parents at home. It is not needful to go into details in this 
matter. They would have to be discussed from time to time by 
Ladies’ Committees guided by expert knowledge. Probably the 
food would be mainly vegetable. I have already hinted that I 
would allow—in great moderation—the use of tea and coffee, and 
about this there may be some difference of opinion. Experience 
would soon settle the question for or against. Concerning one 
article of diet there can be no doubt. Milk is one of the very 
best foods for children, and it is one which, under the present system, 
British children among the working classes rarely taste. The 
penalties which are enforced against adulteration, and which are 
often exacted with very imperfect knowledge, have made the sale of 
milk a risky and very vexatious trade. Very few farmers will sell 
milk retail. It has to pass through the hands of middlemen, and 
before it reaches the consumer its price has been so raised that it is 
wholly unobtainable by the poor. Tinned milk from Switzerland or 
elsewhere is all that English children for the most part get, and 
that only in very restricted quantities. Under the arrangements 
now proposed, milk would become an article of very large consumption, 
and as it would be procured wholesale it would be had cheaply. It 
might, perhaps, in some country districts be found economical to 
occupy land and produce milk and vegetables for school use. In all 
places it may be hoped that committees of ladies would take an 
interest in the school dinner-table, and would see to its being 
supplied with flowers and fruit. 


Can any one doubt that some such scheme as that suggested would be a 
great improvement, so far as the children’s interests are concerned, on the 
Present practice? Under the latter no security is taken that they are, as 
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regards food, in a fit state to begin lessons. When the morning school ends 
the majority have to trudge home, it may be in we and dirty lanes or streets, 
and the meal which is the best that the most careful mother can offer them 
will probably be much less well adapted to their requirements than that which 
the school would supply. After dinner a lounge in the street, and then another 
trudge to school and another risk of wet feet or other discomforts. The plan 
suggested would probably double the real efficiency of the school. It would 
give opportunity for training as well as for teaching, and it would prolong 
the opportunities afforded to the teachers, and also, perhaps, bring them into 
more agreeable relations with their pupils. That it would be more or less 
costly may be freely admitted, but that it would be wasteful may be stoutly 
denied. The children, as has been already urged, must be fed somewhere, and 
the cost of feeding them at school en masse would be much less than that of 
providing for them at their homes. 

If it be admitted, then, that the plan would be in itself a good one, we next 
turn to the question as to who should bear the cost. I have urged that when 
the State assumed the right to dictate to parents as to the employment of their 
children’s time, it also took over to an equivalent extent the duty of providing 
for the children’s maintenance. Let us make frank acknowledgment, once for 
all, that the State (that is, the ratepayers) should assume as a matter of duty 
the partial maintenance of all children during the age of compulsory school 
attendance. This would mean from the age of five to fourteen, and it might 
surely very suitably take the form of providing free meals on the school-pre- 
mises on all school-days. Offered alike to all who had children to send, and 
paid for by rates which would be levied on all, it would involve no stigma of 
pauperism, nor would it tend in the slightest degree to undermine the self- 
dependence of individuals. It would be simply the recognition of a State duty 
and an acknowledgment that some things are better done by co-operation than 
if left to unaided parental effort. It would not diminish parental responsibility. 
The horse would still be in the collar, although the load of bricks behind him 
might be a little lightened. There would still remain for the parent the pro- 
vision of a home for his children, of their clothing and their food up to a certain 
age, and over all ages to a large extent. He would still have to provide for 
illnesses almost certain to occur. Under the present system it is not until 
fifteen years after marriage that parents can expect even from their first-born 
child any material contribution to the family purse, and for many years later 
the younger part of a rising family will continue to be without mitigation a 
source of expense. We must remember that it is during these years that the 
mother is likely to be frequently disabled, and that during long months of 
nursing she may need an extra supply of food. With yearly augmenting 
demands on his resources, and probably no advance in wages, the husband may 
find himself compelled to restrict his own allowance of nutritious food and may 
fail in health. Add to these considerations the possible occurrence of accidents 
or other disablements, and it becomes not difficult to realise that during the 
period of compulsory school attendance the head of the family is in a position 
to claim our best sympathies. Would it injure his spirit of self-dependence? 
Would it in any sense pauperise him if he were told that society had come to 
the conclusion that a part of the burden of the rearing and education of children 
belonged of right to it, and that henceforward all his children whose attendance 
was required at school would, whilst so detained, be provided with good food ? 
Would it not rather, by making his life a little easier, and by demonstrating the 
reasonableness of his fellow townsmen, conduce to a frame of mind favourable 
to self-denial and vigorous effort ? Would it not, in the case of the exceptional few 
against whom a charge of neglect of the interests of their children can be made, 
strengthen the hands of those engaged in seeking their reformation? We have 
but to try to realise the difference in sentiment towards society of a father who 
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had been fined, or perhaps imprisoned, for neglect to feed his children, and one to 
whose better nature an appeal could be made which would be backed up by kindly 
action. It isthe sun and not the wind which makes a man take offhis coat. It is, I 
believe, estimated that nearly a sixth of our population are of the ages in which 
school attendance is compulsory. Perhaps it may be plausibly guessed that 
about an eighth or a ninth attend at State-provided schools, and would under 
the scheme now proposed be partially fed at school. 


I have had a communication from a working man who had read 
my last letter in the Times, and who expressed in strong terms his 
agreement with my argument as to the obligation incurred by the com- 
munity when the Education Acts were passed. He had been brought 
up before those Acts were in existence, and was the son of a skilful 
and thrifty farm labourer. His father’s wage was, he said, fourteen 
shillings a week, but it was supplemented by the earnings of two 
sons and a daughter, all under fifteen. The daughter had eighteen- 
pence a week and each of the boys two shillings, thus adding more 
than a third of the father’s wage to the family fund. He added that 
in several other ways—field-gleaning, for instance—the children were 
in those days serviceable to their parents. 

The fascination which the scheme which I here advocate has for 
my own mind arises from the conviction that it would attain the 
several objects desired, and that it would do this cleanly and neatly, 
without waste either of money or of effort. It aims to improve the 
educational training of the masses, and it would do it. It aims, also, 
to make certain that children attending our schools should be properly 
fed, and it would effect that also. By no possibility could any part 
of the funds provided be diverted from their proper purpose. The 
children would be well-fed, well-trained, and well-taught, and there 
the matter would end. There would be no charity in the matter, 
no inquisitorial intrusions upon family life, no doles either in money 
or otherwise. There will, of course, be objections raised, and it will 
be loudly asserted by some that the whole plan would tend to pauperi- 
sation, that it would supersede family life, undermine the spirit of 
self-reliance, and indirectly encourage thriftlessness and intemperance. 
Such bruta fulmina have, I may confess, no great terrors forme. They 
are all based upon misconceptions. It is not true of the bulk of 
British workmen that the proneness to intemperance and self-indul- 
gence is restrained only by an empty pocket. Of the minority to 
whom possibly some such stigma does attach, it may fairly be ex- 
pected that a few generations of such training as these schools would 
afford would suffice to develop other tastes. The bonds of family 
life would not be weakened by being made a little less galling, nor a 
man’s spirit of self-reliance reduced by its being proved to him that 
the task imposed was not one impossible of achievement. It is very 
difficult indeed to enter into any sympathy of feeling with those who 
cannot admit that parents with families to bring up are very un- 
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equally burdened as compared with those who have none. To some 
of us the inequality seems so glaring. Nor to those who, like myself, 
have had a wide acquaintance with the secrets of social life in all 
classes is it easy to sympathise with the sentiment which would 
decry early marriage, and regard large families as in any degree 
blameworthy. Such sentiments would, if realised, be destructive of 
the best interests of society. Had there been no improvident mar- 
riages in the past, our progress both as regards our moral and material 
growth would have been greatly hindered ; and all impediments placed 
in the way of the legitimate increase of our population will assuredly 
tend to retard our development in the future. 


JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 





HENRY PARRY LIDDON* 


THE common complaint against biographies is that there is too much 
of them. Canon Johnston’s Life of Liddon is open, I think, to the 
opposite charge. He has not made sufficient use of the immense 
mass of material which must have been at his disposal. He has done 
his own part extremely well, and to the general reader, possibly, his 
self-restraint will seem a virtue. But the smaller, though still large, 
circle whom the book will chiefly interest would have liked it longer. 
Through the greater part of his life, Liddon was the most conspicuous 
figure in the High Church party. He began to come into view just 
when the fortunes of that party were at their lowest. In the middle 
fifties, Pusey and Keble seemed to have no successors. The shock of 
two disastrous secessions, in 1845 and 1851, and the readiness of the 
Episcopate to co-operate with popular feeling in suppressing such 
symptoms of continuing life as occasionally became visible, condemned 
High Churchmen to live for a time in a sort of moral catacomb. 
Liddon was the first conspicuous exception to this level of submissive 
self-effacement. He was ordained priest in December 1853. From 
1854 to 1859 he was vice-principal of the Theological College at Cuddes- 
don, and left a mark there which all Bishop Wilberforce’s efforts could 
not efface. From 1859 to 1863 he was vice-principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, and there laid the foundations of his great influence at Oxford. 
Then followed eight years of independent but extremely active em- 
ployment as select preacher, Bampton lecturer, and chaplain to 
Bishop Hamilton, until, in 1870, he accepted the office with which 
his name will always be associated, and became canon of St. Paul’s. 
The history of these years may be read succinctly and pleasantly in 
Canon Johnston’s pages. But when we turn to the letters in order to 
fill in the outline of his narrative we are disappointed. The selection, 
indeed, is extremely judicious. It leaves few aspects of Liddon’s 
career unrepresented. But of no partof that career do we get much 
detail. It happens that Liddon was an admirable correspondent. His 
letters were long, interesting, and singularly frank in their criticisms 
of actions and persons. It seemed possible, indeed, that the delay in 
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bringing out the Life, which, we now learn from the preface, has been 
caused by other demands on Canon Johnston’s time, had been due to 
this last characteristic. But, after an interval of fourteen years, much 
may be printed which it was expedient to keep back in the first instance, 
and in this way a far more complete and vivid view of Liddon’s per- 
sonality might have been presented to us. Again and again Canon 
Johnston gives us one letter where three would have been welcome. 
Thus, in reference to his resignation of the vice-principalship of Cuddes- 
don, we get only a general intimation that ‘an anxious correspon- 
dence was kept up through the whole of the Christmas vacation.’ Yet 
the decision which Liddon had then to make, though he had only been 
five years in orders, was one of very great importance. Again, it was 
at St. Edmund Hall that he began those Sunday evening lectures to 
which he devoted so much well-rewarded labour. But of this period, 
though Canon Johnston’s account of it is very well done, all that is 
vouchsafed us of Liddon’s is extracts from some half-dozen letters. 
There are only two or three letters, again, in reference to the great 
changes at St. Paul’s—changes which have turned a church of which 
Bishop Blomfield had once said to Bishop Wilberforce, as they drove 
together up Ludgate Hill, ‘I wonder what that great building has 
ever done for the cause of Jesus Christ,’ into the centre of spiritual work 
in London that it now is. And, stranger still, there is no reference to 
a subject on which Liddon is known to have felt, spoken, and pro- 
bably written, very strongly—the changes made, after Disestablish- 
ment, in the Irish Prayer-book. It is to be hoped that at some future 
time a second volume of letters may be published from which it will 
be possible to form a more complete idea of Liddon than is conveyed 
in this volume. 

Canon Johnston has been well served by the Bishop of Oxford, 
who has contributed a general estimate of Liddon’s work and character, 
and by Mr. Sampson, who writes ten delightful pages on his life in 
Christ Church. The Bishop has succeeded in that hardest of tasks, 
the putting into words what it was that gave Liddon the exceptional 
charm which he will always retain in the memory of those whom he 
honoured by his friendship. 






































































































The friend with whom he travelled year after year, who really, perhaps, was 
to him nearest of all save his own kindred, and whose happiness it was to be 
constantly adding to the gladness and pleasantness of his Oxford life; the friend 
who toiled with him hour after hour in the building up of Dr. Pusey’s biography, 
and by whose loyalty and care both that great book and this have seen the light ; 
the friends with whom he dined quietly every Friday when he was at Christ 
Church—always coming late, always apologising after the same fashion, always 
disclosing bit by bit his most delightful ways; the friends who will exactly 
recognise every trait in Mr. Sampson’s sketch of him; the friends whose lives 
were simpler than his, such as those who remember him as the kindest and most 
generous of masters; the friends who walked with him along the familiar roads 
round Oxford and hardly kept him from trespassing through Bagley Wood in 
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quest of wild flowers, sometimes to be borne home in open triumph, sometimes 
to be stored precariously in his hat; friends, again, such as those he had at the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s—they know how far deeper, and richer, and nobler his 
nature was than all that can appear in controversy—they hold and honour a 
remembrance of him which they may feel to be a greater thing than can be 
gathered even from the most brilliant parts of his correspondence, or from all 
his share in determining the course of affairs; they may think that they can 
understand why it really was that he held a foremost place amongst men, and 
won the admiration and gratitude and trust even of those who on many points 
differed from him. 


I must supplement this by a quotation from Mr. Sampson : 


He had come to Christ Church when he was only seventeen years of age ; in 
connection with Christ Church, in many instances within its walls, he had 
formed his most enduring friendships ; almost without any break from the date 
of his matriculation he had continued to hold his rooms; and all through his 
life it had been his habit to spend a considerable portion of each year in residence 
with us. Christ Church was emphatically his home, and he lavished on it all 
the wealth of affection of which so deep and genuine a nature was capable. 
With men in general his entire truthfulness and sincerity made him hesitate to 
admit to close intimacy people whom he did not know, or of whom he was not 
sure; but when he gave he gave royally and out of a royal abundance. 


And then Mr. Sampson goes on to describe Liddon in common 
room, as a storyteller, in his intercourse with the college servants, in 
his relations with the undergraduates, in the governing body, as an 
adviser in moral or spiritual things, as one who never allowed differences 
even on matters on which he held very strong and decided views to 


cloud his friendships. 


God gave us in him one of His noblest gifts—close and constant intercourse 
with a rare and beautiful character, with a mind of the very highest order, 
stored with varied information, and endowed with singular and most gracious 
courtesy; while all the possibilities of these natural gifts were rendered more 
winning and more attractive by a pure and saintly life. 


The Bishop of Oxford’s chapter contains, besides that admirable 
description of Liddon as he knew him from which I have quoted, some 
considerations in arrest of certain judgments which he thinks likely to 
be passed on Liddon’s character by ‘ those who did not know the man, 
or knew him but externally and slightly.’ He is afraid that the book 
will disappoint some readers, convey to others an impression of 
‘ brilliant and effective gifts rather than of the qualities of temper and 
judgment which give lasting value to a man’s work,’ and mislead 
others by ‘ epigrams and comparisons and unflinching verdicts which 
exactly match their own opinions.’ Liddon will suffer, the Bishop 
thinks, in the estimation of the present generation from his relentless 
way of ‘ foretelling what would result from the acceptance, the pre- 
valence of the cause, the movement which he was opposing.’ His 
prophecies ‘ were a large part of the cause of that despondency which 
-.. brought much sadness and some feeling of isolation into his later 
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years,’ and they ‘ made him not wholly just to those from whom he 
differed.” The Bishop finds the explanation of these weaknesses in 
the fact that Liddon’s life ‘ was singularly free from great burdens of 
administration or of government.’ In comparison with many ‘ charged 
with great tasks and overwhelming responsibility,’ he was ‘ almost a 
free lance.’ The ‘constant discipline, the haunting constraint, the 
stubborn hindrance that belongs to such offices as he should have 
held he never knew.’ He never had a parish of his own. He was a 
vice-principal of two colleges, but never a principal. He was a 
Student of Christ Church, but never a Censor. He was a professor who 
did not teach for examinations, and a canon ‘ bearing no unshared 
weight of responsibility, no lonely tasks of decision, bound by no 
imperative need of carrying others with him that he might do his own 
work.’ Owing to the freedom which his successive positions gave 
him, he ‘escaped that discipline of insuperable difficulties and of 
dependence upon others which, while it brings indeed its own temp- 
tations, is none the less a safeguard of the exercise of judgment.’ He 
was exempt from the necessity of facing facts ‘ which, had the duty 
of government or a foremost place in the administration been his, 
he would never have been suffered to ignore.’ Put in the shortest 
form, Dr. Paget’s criticism comes to this: Liddon was not a Bishop. 
He was not even an archdeacon. 

It seems to me that the Bishop of Oxford has been led by his friend- 
ship for Liddon to conjure up imaginary assailants. I doubt whether 
there are any who think of him as ‘ almost a free lance ’ ; as indisposed 
by character and not compelled by circumstances to face facts ; as 
unusually free from the sense and burden of responsibility. Even if 
there be such persons, I am certain that their opinion of Liddon will 
be changed when they come to read his Life and Letters. The impres- 
sion left by the book is rather that of an immense, I might almost say 
an exaggerated, sense of responsibility. We have all of us met with 
free lances in such controversies as those with which Liddon was 
largely occupied—men who fight for sheer love of fighting, men to 
whom the rapture of the strife is its own reward, and the cause for 
which they are contending a matter of secondary interest. I do not 
mean, of course, that the Bishop thinks that this could be said of 
Liddon. The closing pages of the chapter of which I am speaking 
show full understanding and appreciation of what Liddon really 
was. But he evidently does think that, with more responsibility, 
Liddon would have been something other than he was; that the 
necessities of office, of having to work with others, would have brought 
with them a greater power of distinguishing between what is possible 
and what is not. The extreme and the tempered view of Liddon’s 
irresponsibility seem to me alike untrue. The sense of what might 
follow from the least haste or inconsiderateness in action never left 
him. More than once it so possessed him as really to hinder him from 
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playing his part in affairs. More often it led him to do things quite 
opposed to his disposition and inclinations for fear of the consequences 
of yielding to them. 

Perhaps the most striking example of this strong sense of respon- 
sibility is his action in reference to the Pusey House after the publica- 
tion of Iw Mundi. Liddon had been specially active in bringing the 
House into existence. He saw in it ‘a home of sacred learning,’ a 
‘ rallying point for Christian faith,’ a centre . . . in which ‘ all that is 
solid in inquiry and learning, and all that is lofty and aspiring in moral 
effort,’ should ‘ find encouragement under the consecrating shadow of 
a great name.’ ‘ The Pusey House was to him the best memorial of 
the great theologian to whose service so much of his life had been 
given. There, and there alone, he saw a possibility of keeping alive 
in the new Oxford all that he most valued in the Oxford that had 
passed away. And in the first principal, the present Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, he saw the man who, of all others, was most fitted for the 
guidance of the new venture. Mr. Gore seemed to Liddon ‘ to com- 
bine a lofty simplicity of purpose with that insight and knowledge of 
the things of faith which makes him not unworthy to represent, even 
in Oxford, the great name of Dr. Pusey.’ In the mouth of Liddon 
there could be no higher praise. The publication of Luz Mundi was 
the first intimation of the existence of a wide divergence between 
himself and the principal of the Pusey House on the criticism of 
Scripture. How Liddon could have remained in ignorance of what 
was a matter of common knowledge to everybody in Oxford is extra- 
ordinary. But there can be no question as to the fact. It is stated 
with equal plainness and sorrow in a letter to myself which is printed 
in the Life: 


or Oo me O PP QP 


' = 


The whole thing shows, among much else, how little hereafter you ought to 
trust me, as I had no idea of what was going on in minds around me, and have 
been pressing the claims of the Pusey House in all sorts of quarters, on the 
ground of continuing the teaching and work of Dr. Pusey. 


There is no need to dwell on the pain which this discovery gave to 
both the persons concerned. The immediate point I want to note is 
the manner in which Liddon met Mr. Gore’s offer of resignation, which 
was at once sent to the Governors of Pusey House. If he had only 
consulted his own feelings, there can be little doubt that he would 
have advised them to accept it. Pusey held so exceptional a place in 
Liddon’s affection, his devotion to him was so unstinted, the writing 
of his Life so shaped his conception of his own duties, and his 
identification of Pusey with the older criticism was so complete 
that his first wish must have been to place the Pusey House in hands 
which would carry on the tradition unchanged. Nor probably was 
there any doubt that his advice, if it pointed to the acceptance of the 
resignation, would at once have been followed. But, besides feelings, 
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Liddon had a keen prevision of consequences and of the responsibilities 
which that prevision cast upon him. I remember going into his 
study in Amen Court one afternoon in the winter of 1889, and his 
saying as he rose from his table, ‘ You will be surprised at what I have 
been doing this morning. I have been imploring the Governors of 
Pusey House not to accept Gore’s resignation.’ And then he sketched 
out the fatal results of the opposite course—the inevitable schism in 
the High Church party—and that the worst of all schisms because the 
dividing line would lie between the young men and the old. Nothing 
has ever so impressed me with Liddon’s real statesmanship as the 
recollection of that conversation. His judgment on the facts was 
wholly uncoloured, his reading of his own duty wholly uninfluenced, 
by his own wishes in the matter. 

Or let me take, by way of further illustration, two incidents, one 
coming early, the other late in his life. The first is his resignation 
of the vice-principalship of the Theological College at Cuddesdon. 
The post had been offered to him by Bishop Wilberforce in the week 
before his ordination as priest, and this unusual mark of episcopal 
favour at once opened out to him a distinguished ecclesiastical career. 
Liddon was fully alive to what resignation of this post might mean. 
‘I do not see any future whatever,’ he writes in his diary. ‘ My first 
great attempt at work has failed.’ Nor was resignation made easier 
by any coolness between him and Bishop Wilberforce. On the 
contrary, he retained for the Bishop a warmth of affection which to 
most readers of the correspondence will seem a little surprising. For 
the Bishop did not pretend that ‘the differences of actual belief’ 
between him and Liddon made resignation necessary. He only com- 
plains of ‘ a certain tone’ which Liddon aimed at forming in the men 
who came under his influence, and the worst thing that he can say of 
this tone is that it is not his own—a grave fault, no doubt, in Bishop 
Wilberforce’s eyes, but hardly one to justify a virtual dismissal, with 
the possible risks which the Bishop himself admitted to be involved 
in the step. ‘ Of course,’ says Mr. Johnston, ‘ Liddon’s resignation had 
wider aspects than the personal or even the diocesan. It was con- 
nected with the attitude of the bishops generally to the whole High 
Church movement.’ How this showed itself as regards Cuddesdon 
may perhaps be worth the notice of those younger High Churchmen 
who complain of their treatment by the bishops to-day. In February 
1857 the Bishops of London, St. Davids, Llandaff, Salisbury, Glasgow, 
and Chichester were staying with Bishop Wilberforce, and Liddon thus 
describes the changes made at their instance in the College chapel : 

The Cross has been removed; the white and green altar-cloths are for- 
bidden ; the painted figures on the wall are to be covered over; and the Cele- 


brant is to stand at the end, not in front of the altar. The bishops wish to 
abolish the early communions on Sundays, bu‘ these happily have been saved. 


) The English Episcopate has travelled a long way in forty-five 
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years. But all these surrenders were of no avail, so long as that 
terrible ‘tone’ remained. I dwell upon this resignation because it 
seems to me an example of the strong sense of responsibility which 
governed Liddon’s action throughout his life. He had every induce- 
ment to accept a compromise which might enable him to remain—the 
consciousness of usefulness, love of the work, affection for the Bishop, 
readiness to obey authority, even to the extent of giving up things 
that he thought really important. But none of these things were 
allowed to influence him. He placed himself absolutely in the 
Bishop’s hands, and as the Bishop had persuaded himself that to 
retain Liddon as vice-principal would make people think him insincere, 
he determined to send him away. Unfortunately the sacrifice was 
of little avail. It gave real pain to the Bishop, and it did not remove 
the impression of his insincerity. Submissions to popular outcry 
seldom do. 

It used to be thought sometimes that Liddon was never offered a 
bishopric, sometimes that he had always resolved not to accept one. 
As a matter of fact he would have been offered the bishopric of Salis- 
bury by Mr. Gladstone if the Liberal Government had not gone out of 
office just at the moment when it fell vacant, and he was offered the 
bishopric of St. Albans by Lord Salisbury. In the former case the 
offer was much talked of in advance, and at first Liddon was deter- 
mined to refuse it. But in the end he changed his mind. ‘If,’ he 
told Dr. Bright, ‘ Lord Salisbury had offered me the See of Salisbury 
in the autumn, I had, with much misgiving and after long hesitation, 
made up my mind that it would be a duty to accept it.’ On the 
second occasion, in 1890, he came to a different conclusion. His 
reasons are preserved in a statement found among his papers. His 
age and health, and the fact that his attitude towards Luz Mundi 
would deprive him of the sympathy and support of the younger High 
Churchmen, had some weight with him. But what most influenced 
his decision was the conviction that, as an ordinary diocesan bishop, 
he would be immersed in details of rural administration for which he 
was unfitted, and have no opportunity ‘for governing the future 
policy and direction of the English Church.’ Did the post he was 
offered give him this opportunity ‘the case would be different. But 
of this I see no prospect whatever.’ Surely, in all this Liddon’s sense 
of responsibility was almost excessive. 

In his view of the comparative importance of the various Sees, I 
cannot think that Liddon was right. The share of a bishop in 
governing the policy of the English Church depends, I suspect, 
less on the diocese than on the man. The Episcopate can in 
most cases do little unless it acts together. The expressed 
dissent of a single bishop possessed of the requisite courage and 
ability would be enough in some conceivable cases to neutralise 
the action of the remainder—Archbishop Benson saw this more 
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clearly than Liddon. When, in 1885, Mr. Gladstone asked his opinion 
on Liddon’s title to ‘have his claims considered’—the cautious 
minister went no further—the Archbishop described his ‘ great and 
only fear’ as being that Liddon, ‘liking to feel the courage of his 
convictions, and having the spirit of a resolute fighter in avowed 
controversy,’ might, as a bishop, ‘ some day find some uncompromising 
protest dearer than the love of unity’ within the episcopate. The 
fear here expressed was, I feel sure, well founded. If Liddon had 
accepted a bishopric, it would have been with a determination to 
make his influence felt and his views recognised. He had been ‘a 
fighter’ all his life, and he would have seen in his new office an oppor- 
tunity of fighting more strenuously and with more effect. It seems 
sometimes to be assumed that a bishop divests himself of his previous 
convictions when he puts on the episcopal habit, and that in order to 
administer his diocese with proper impartiality he must cease to draw 
any distinctions between parties in the Church. This would not have 
been Liddon’s conception of the office. He would have been rigidly 
just to persons, and tolerant of what he would have regarded as short- 
comings in the conduct of the service, provided that they could plead 
the authority of long custom. But the High Church clergy would have 
seemed to him the true representatives of the Church of England, and as 
such they would have been the chief sharers in his confidence and in 
his patronage. It is difficult to imagine Liddon deliberately appointing 
anyone but a High Churchman to a cure of souls. He never deceived 
himself by convenient and consoling phrases. No one, for example, 
ever heard him speak of ‘ schools of thought ’ in the Church of England. 
The words have a meaning, he would have held, when applied to 
different ways of stating the same truth ; they have none when the 
difference they express relates to the truth itself. As I read Liddon’s 
mind, he would have been a wiser Laud: a Laud witha radically different 
conception of the means which would best advance his end, but with 
an equally definite sense that his place was that of a leader in a 
Counter-Reformation. And though, as Archbishop Benson truly said, 
* Liddon’s gentle and winning nature would make for peace,’ it would 
have been for peace in things indifferent. There would have been no 
surrender of principle for the sake of episcopal unity. 

The Bishop of Oxford describes Liddon as liking to push a 
position further along the road than those who held it wanted to go. 
It was a phrase of his that ‘if you begin to slide down an inclined 
plane you cannot stop in the middle merely by wishing earnestly to do 
so.’ As a description of Liddon’s method that is perfectly true. 
But it must not be taken to imply that Liddon’s predictions were 
seldom fulfilled. For myself I should describe Liddon as eminently 
clear-sighted, as appreciating with remarkable accuracy the results 
of a given line of action. Where his vision was at fault was that he 
did not always see when there was really no other line to be followed. 
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Two conspicuous examples of this distinction are his attitude towards 
Oxford Reform and his attitude towards Old Testament criticism. 
On both these questions Liddon’s prophecies have been abundantly 
fulfilled ; in neither case did he see that this fulfilment was part of an 
inevitable change. The object of the University Reformers was to 
destroy the religious character alike of the University and of the 
colleges. They were to be secular societies in all respects, except that 
the former would continue to grant degrees in divinity and maintain 
the University sermons, while one of the latter would still be associated 
with the Theological faculty, and its chapel would remain the cathedral 
of the diocese. Liddon was altogether opposed to this revolution. 
He would have preferred a redistribution of the colleges which should 
leave a certain number of them in possession of the Church, while 
allowing the rest to be assigned to other denominations. Prophecy 
applied to a scheme which had never so much as a chance of being 
tried is a useless exercise ; but I can see no reason for supposing that, 
if this plan had been carried out, religion in Oxford would have been 
any the better for it. I doubt whether there is any necessary difference 
between the religious opinions of a clever undergraduate at Keble 
and those of a clever undergraduate at any other college. The atmo- 
sphere of the University is the same for both. The questions dis- 
cussed are the same for both. The play of argument, the attractions 
of controversy, especially when the controversy relates to what, till 
yesterday, was undisputed truth—all these things are the same for 
both. How a mind so acute as Liddon’s could have missed seeing this 
it is hard tosay. Possibly he exaggerated the influence of systematic 
teaching, and so attached undue importance to the protection afforded 
by a body of orthodox tutors. Or it may be that, while he regarded 
his own plan as the only expedient left, he expected very little from it. 
Possibly, too, he may have thought that, while nothing that he could 
do would make Oxford what it had been, it was none the less his 
duty to make the change at least less complete than it would be if the 
University Reformers took their way unchecked. The partition of 
the colleges among the denominations could be only a makeshift ; but 
even that would be better than acquiescence in ruin. His suggestion 
was not listened to, and from that time in using the Bidding Prayer 
before a sermon at the University Church, he always changed ‘ the 
phrase which implies that the Universities are places of religious and 
useful learning, which is obviously not the fact, since they have been 
made headquarters of infidelity.’ 

It seems to me that Liddon’s forecast of the effect which the change 
would have upon the University was absolutely accurate. The letter 
which contains it is really an answer to one which Bright had received 
from Lord Blachford (then Sir Frederick Rogers) in defence, or rather, 
perhaps, in extenuation of Sir John Coleridge’s Bill. There can be no 
question, I think, which of the two views of what Oxford would 
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become if the Bill passed came nearer to accomplishment. 
Rogers, writes Liddon, asks whether the plan of Denominational 
Colleges 


is not ‘ manifestly a confession that religious truth needs a special protection for 
its existence.’ . . . Speaking absolutely [Liddon replies], we know that religious 
truth can take good care of itself, or rather that, in history, in the long run, God 
will take very good care of it because it is His Truth. But in the concrete and 
particular case of young men living together, tempted to every sort of moral 
mischief, and eager to get rid in their worst moments of the sanctions and 
control of religion, it is no disparagement to religious truth to say that it does 
need protection. ... To treat Oxford undergraduates as in all respects men 
appears to me the greatest possible mistake. 


Nor did Liddon set any store by the continuance of chapel services 
or divinity lectures. He was wrong, indeed, in anticipating that they 
would not long be maintained ; but it was only the common mistake of 
expecting things to move faster than they do. I do not imagine that 
attendance at chapel plays a large part in the life of Oxford now, and 
the faculty of theology is threatened. 

Liddon’s dislike of the New Oxford led him into two errors. He 
exaggerated the merits of the Oxford that was passing away, and 
he refused to see that it was passing away from causes beyond 
human control. The Old Oxford, no doubt, recognised religion in a 
hundred ways in which it is no longer recognised. But they were not 
always ways which Liddon could have wished to see perpetuated. 
For compulsory chapels there was much to be said, but how about 
compulsory communions? There is a true story of a young man, who 
was leading a very loose life, plucking up courage to tell his tutor the 
Saturday before the Terminal Communion that he did not feel fit for it, 
and getting for answer, ‘If you are not fit to be a communicant, you are 
not fit to be a member of this college, and you will go down on Monday 
morning.’ This was not a way of protecting religious truth likely to 
be of much service to undergraduates. In another letter Liddon 
speaks of the time when Christ Church ‘had in its hands the great 
and responsible work of educating two-thirds of the governing class in 
this country, and did, after its fashion, as in Cyril Jackson’s day, 
educate them in Christian principles.’ In the closing years of the 
eighteenth and the early years of the nineteenth century ‘ Christian 
principles’ had the field of education pretty much to themselves. 
Christ Church was Christian, because, and in much the same sense 
that, England was Christian. But no place of education can long resist 
the influences that make up the intellectual atmosphere which it 
must breathe if it is to live. Its surrender, as an institution, is in- 
evitab‘e, and it would have been equally inevitable under Liddon’s 
own scheme. The old weapons were no longer suited to the changed 
society. They would have broken in the hands of those who tried 
to use them. 
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What I have said of Liddon’s attitude towards changes at Oxford 
applies with even greater force to the controversy which saddened the 
closing months of his life. His position in regard to the criticism of 
the Old Testament is hard to understand. It was not the position 
of an opponent who, after careful investigation of the question, has 
satisfied himself that the arguments urged in support of the new 
theories will not hold water. Nor was it the position of one who 
holds his judgment in suspense—willing to be convinced if sufficient 
evidence can be brought forward, but satisfied that as yet no such 
evidence has been brought forward. Into the merits of the new 
criticism Liddon refused to enter. He rejected it almost without 
inquiry: He refused to regard the date and authorship of the several 
books of the Old Testament as matters for critical examination. In 
dealing with evolution, Liddon’s line had been different. Lord 
Acton wrote of him in 1884: he ‘is in contact with all that 
is doing in the world of thought,’ and ‘ in no peril from the movement 
of modern science. He has faced these problems and accounted for 
them.’ No one could have said this of him in reference to the pro- 
blems which met him in Luz Mundi. He had neither faced them nor 
accounted for them. He treated them as though they belonged to a 
region of pure dogma, in which the ordinary processes of investigation 
and comparison had no place. To him, todoubt the unity of Isaiah 
or the date of the book of Daniel was like questioning an article of the 
creed. Still, to describe this state of mind is not to account for it. 
Why did Liddon take up this position of uninquiring hostility towards 
this particular group of problems? Three things, I think, may be 
said in explanation, though, as I fully admit, in very incomplete ex- 
planation. In the first place we must take into account Liddon’s 
intense devotion to Dr. Pusey’s memory. Pusey’s opinion, or rather 
what presumably would have been his opinion had he been alive, 
stood to Liddon in the place of a second conscience. In Pusey’s life- 
time Liddon had not always agreed with him. On at least one occasion 
he had severely criticised him. Thus in 1871, when the conflict 
between his duties as canon of St. Paul’s and his duties as Ireland 
Professor was greatly troubling him, he wrote, ‘The doctor’s theory 
of it [the canonry] as a mere endowment to an Oxford chair appears 
to me—well, I won’t say what.’ But under the shock of Pusey’s 
death loyalty took the place of criticism. The entries in his journal 
show how great thatshock was. He hears of Pusey’s illness at Turin, 
and at once starts for home. At Paris he 


telegraphed to King to know how Dr. Pusey was. Noanswer. Had a terrible 
presentiment of what might be. . . . After dinner walked out and bought to- 
day’s Standard at a kiosk. On opening it saw the beginning of an obituary. 
Had not the heart to look on, but walked about the streets rapidly for an hour 
before I came back to the hotel. . . . The world is for me no more the same 
world, The whole past seems torn up by the roots. 

Vor, LVII—No. 336 AA 
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And then a month later he notes ; ‘ Dined in Hall for the first time after 
Dr. Pusey’s death. Everybody talking and laughing just as though 
nothing had happened.’ From that time Pusey’s influence over 
Liddon seemed to know no variation. It was a sufficient condemna- 
tion of a theory that Dr. Pusey had held the contrary to it. This was 
especially unfortunate in the case of a question the contents of which 
had greatly changed even within the short space between 1882 and 
1890. It meant that Liddon was tied to a view that Pusey himself 
might conceivably have abandoned or modified had he lived longer. 
It is impossible to feel sure how far fresh arguments would have in- 
fluenced him, or in what way he would have met fresh difficulties. 
We may be sure, however, that he would not have passed them by 
without examination—which is just what Liddon did. A second 
cause, no doubt, was that keenness of prevision of which I have already 
spoken. He saw clearly what the immediate effect of the new criticism 
would be. And here again he seems to me to have been quite right. 
I know that at the time people used to talk of the additional value 
that the new criticism had given to the Old Testament. But however 
much the discovery that Deuteronomy was written in the time 
of King Josiah, or that the ceremonial law was a device for stimu- 
lating national feeling after the captivity, may have cheered or con- 
soled a few, they have probably contributed far more largely to the 
general religious unsettlement which has been and is visible every- 
where. Here again Liddon does not seem to have realised the real 
weight of the new criticism—the difficult problems to which it pro- 
vided a solution, the inconsistencies which it removed out of the way. 
And failing to see these things, he naturally failed to see that it could 
not possibly be ignored or met withasimple denial. Last, and most 
potent of all, was the fact that the new criticism had been accepted 
at the Pusey House, and must necessarily colour the teaching given 
there. We have seen what Liddon’s object in helping to create the 
House had been. 


The effort [writes Canon Johnston] to found the Pusey Memorial in Oxford, 
or to watch over it when founded, took the same place in Liddon’s heart and 
life during the years that followed Pusey’s death as did the foundation of Keble 
College from 1886 to 1890. It was his greatest delight to labour for it ; for the 
Pusey House in Oxford was designed to carry on the most valuable part of 
Pusey’s work. 


But after the publication of Lue Mundi Liddon felt that 
‘among all older Churchmen it has, at any rate for the present, 
destroyed confidence in the existing management of the Pusey House, 
and put an end to those plans for its enlargement upon which we had 
set our hearts.’ And all this came upon him, it must be remembered, 
as an absolute surprise. Mr. Gore’s article in Lux Mundi was, indeed, 
simply the summing-up of views which he had embodied in his lectures 
for years, nor had he ever doubted that Liddon knew it. ‘I thought,’ 
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he wrote, ‘ you never said the things I heard of your saying to others 
about the Old Testament to me because you knew this. I thought 
you did not countenance it, but acquiesced in it.’ Nor was the 
manner in which the conclusions of the new criticism were presented 
in Iua Mundi calculated to lessen Liddon’s uneasiness. As Aubrey 
Moore used to say, there is a great difference between ‘ Jf a thing is 
true,’ and ‘ Even if a thing is true,’ and the argument of Luz Mundi 
was mainly of the latter kind. Grant, it said, all that the higher 
criticism is alleged to have established, and the position and claim 
of Christianity remain just where they were. But, for the success of 
this method, it was necessary to concede the force of much that 
might have proved to be only the opinions of individual critics, 
had it been consistent with the purpose of the writer to examine it 
nearer. If Liddon’s life had been prolonged, distinctions of this 
sort would doubtless have become clearer to him. And it must 
be remembered as an instance of his statesmanship that, even in the 
first shock of the revelation, he deprecated any premature judgment 
on the issues so suddenly raised. ‘In order,’ he would say, ‘ to see 
what propositions involve you must have time ; in theological matters, 
time and delay are of the greatest importance.’ 

But time and delay were not to be granted to him. Lue Mundi 
was published in November 1889, and in the following September, 
after two months of constant and sometimes terribly acute suffering, 
Liddon died. 

D. C. LaTupury. 
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LAST MONTH 


I 


January 1905 has established for itself a place in history. Hardly 
has this generation seen a month so full of events of supreme import- 
ance. They are not events which affect exclusively or mainly the 
fortunes of Great Britain. They have a wider application and a 
deeper significance than almost any incident connected with our 
domestic policy could possess. But though we are not actually 
involved in the action of the momentous drama, none of us who look 
on in happy security from neutral ground can be blind to the fact 
that we are witnessing what may be the death-throes of a great epoch, 
and possibly the birth-pangs of a new nation. If the year is to be 
measured by last month, then 1905 may yet take its place with 1789, 
1848, and 1870 in the story of the modern world. It opened with an 
event the importance of which was not lessened by the fact that it 
had been for some time anticipated. This was the fall of Port Arthur 
after a brave defence lasting for many months. On the lst of January 
General Stoessel made proposals for a capitulation to General Nogi, 
the commander of the besieging force, and on the following day the 
great fortress was formally surrendered to the Japanese. Thus ended 
the most striking of the incidents of the war, so far as it has yet gone, 
and another crushing blow was dealt at Russian pretensions to supre- 
macy in Manchuria. Upon the story of the siege it is not necessary 
to dwell here. That the Russians defended their great fortress with 
heroic courage and obstinacy few persons will deny ; but, fine as was 
the defence, the attack was finer still, and General Nogi and his 
troops achieved a victory of which any army in the world might have 
been proud when they compelled that which was said to be the 
strongest of all fortresses to open its gates to them. The loss of life 
during the siege, especially by the besieging army, was enormous, 
and not once, but upon many occasions, the Japanese, as they slowly 
advanced towards their predestined victory, afforded an example of 
brilliant and reckless daring which will rank with anything known in 
the history of war. They owed their victory, indeed, entirely to 
their own courage. The latest accounts show that Port Arthur was 
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not starved into surrender, and that the besieged had not exhausted 
their ammunition before laying down their arms. This is not to say 
that they were not suffering dreadfully when their stubborn resistance 
at last ceased. The number of sick and wounded in the hospitals, 
the scarcity of water, the lack of great guns, and the moral effect of 
the terrific bombardment, continued for weeks almost without inter- 
mission, show what the tortures of the besieged must have been. 
But it was by their fighting powers, and by those alone, that the 
Japanese won their great victory. Their successive captures of the 
forts encircling the place brought them ever nearer to the heart of 
the town, and enabled them at last to gain a position in which they 
held the lives of its inhabitants at their mercy. It was only when 
this last event had come to pass that General Stoessel recognised 
the fact that further resistance was futile, and resolved to throw 
himself upon the generosity of the conqueror. I do not believe that 
anyone capable of appreciating the conditions will find fault with his 
decision. He and his men fought bravely to the end, but they were 
outfought by their wonderful assailants, and so, after months of 
fierce contest, Port Arthur passed once more into the keeping of 
Japan. 

How great was the victory thus achieved by the Japanese the dry 
figures furnished with regard to the surrender prove. There have 
been various accounts of the number of men in the fortress at the 
time of its surrender. The latest before me states that, in addition 
to 878 officers, 28,000 soldiers and seamen laid down their arms, 
14,000 sick and wounded being actually in hospital. Ten thousand 
is said to be the number slain during the siege. As for the material 
captures of the Japanese, it is officially stated that they included 
fifty-nine forts, almost all of the most formidable character ; 546 guns, 
35,000 rifles, with great quantities of ammunition ; four battleships, 
exclusive of the Sevastopol, which lies beyond reach in the depths of 
the sea ; two cruisers, and fourteen gunboats and destroyers, besides 
other craft. A more staggering blow has seldom been dealt at a 
great Power; nor does the blow seem less severe when we consider 
the history of the place which has thus been surrendered. Port 
Arthur was captured by the Japanese in their war with China. They 
held it securely, by right of conquest, when that war came to an 
end, but they were compelled by the Continental Powers, acting under 
the leadership of Russia, to surrender it on the pretext that it was 
an integral part of Chinese territory, which could not be alienated, 
except in defiance of Europe. Then came those sinister developments 
of Russian diplomacy in the Far East which are primarily responsible 
for the present terrible plight of the Tsar’s army and Government. 
Russia, on a plea the sincerity of which it would be waste of time 
to discuss, ‘ occupied’ Manchuria, and having gained possession of 
Port Arthur, at once proceeded to convert it into a great stronghold 
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for itself. Englishmen have not forgotten the way in which British 
men-of-war were ordered out of the famous harbour, or the tame 
acquiescence of Lord Salisbury in that outrageous demand. To do 
Russia full credit, it must be acknowledged that she recognised from 
the first that her moral claim to the possession of Port Arthur was 
non-existent, and that she must depend for the continued possession 
of the place upon force, and force alone. Accordingly, she set to work 
with immense vigour to convert it into a second Kronstadt—a fortress 
which should be impregnable to any possible attack. She had spent 
millions upon the task, and she had all but accomplished it when 
she was challenged by the enemy whom she treated with so haughty 
a disdain. Now the end is come, and after a series of defeats almost 
without parallel in the history of war, Russia has been compelled to 
relinquish her hold upon the place to which she clung so desperately, 
and the Japanese standard floats above its blood-stained ramparts. 
It is not the fashion nowadays to point the moral of a tale, nor is 
it necessary to do so in the case of the story of Port Arthur; but 
apparently the mills of God still do their work. 

The pleasantest part of the tragedy—a tragedy which has darkened 
thousands of homes, alike in Russia and Japan—is to be found in the 
fine generosity with which the conqueror has acted towards the con- 
quered. The terms of surrender arranged between Generals Nogi and 
Stoessel were eminently business-like, but the business was tempered 
by courtesy and good feeling on the part of the victor, and, from the 
Emperor downwards, the Japanese have known how to bear them- 
selves becomingly in a moment which must have been one of just 
and almost overwhelming elation. The European critics who still 
talk nonsense about ‘the Yellow peril,’ and who are not ashamed to 
speak of the Japanese as though they were but one degree removed 
from savagery, must find it hard to reconcile the treatment of the 
vanquished by the victors in this terrific duel with their idle theories. 
Such an event as the fall of Port Arthur could not fail, of course, by 
itself to exercise a great, if not a decisive, influence upon the wat. 
It is natural enough that the Ruler of Russia and his advisers in the 
first moment of wounded pride and patriotic anguish should regard 
the great disaster as being nothing more than an incentive to greater 
efforts on their part, and should renew their vows never to sheathe 
the sword until they have not only avenged their defeat, but turned 
it to an overwhelming victory. One can understand and respect 
their frame of mind. It would undoubtedly be that of Englishmen 
in the like conditions. But those who look on as mere spectators of 
the drama have to ask themselves whether the Russian attitude is 
practical, and whether there is any likelihood of the fulfilment of the 
Tsar’s present resolve. The salient fact, which must strike every- 
body, is that Russia has for the present lost command of the sea. 
The Baltic Fleet, it is true, still wanders about in the Indian Ocean, 
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and may eventually succeed in reaching the Sea of Japan ; but even 
if this should happen, the vessels under the command of Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky cannot seriously threaten Japanese naval supremacy, 
and there is no reason to suppose that anything is likely to occur 
for months to come which will really affect the situation. To begin 
with, therefore, Russia must renew the conflict under a grievous dis- 
advantage, greater than that which she had to face even after her 
naval misfortunes at the beginning of the war. It is on the banks 
of the Sha-ho, where the two armies are now entrenched, that the 
only chance of a change in the tide favourable to Russia is to be found. 
But the conditions are distinctly against her even there. General 
Kuropatkin, who is now the subject of many unfavourable criticisms 
in Russia, may, in obedience to urgent directions from St. Peters- 
burg, attempt the offensive. He has, indeed, at last made use of the 
special strength of Russia in cavalry by sending a large force of Cos- 
sacks to damage the communications of the Japanese between their 
front and Liau-yang. But the expedition has been compelled to 
retreat without gaining any substantial advantage; and even if it 
should be renewed in greater force, it is highly improbable that the 
Japanese will not be prepared for it. On both sides the armies are 
being strengthened as much as possible; but in the reinforcement of 
their front the Japanese have a distinct advantage over their oppo- 
nents, and their command of the sea should enable them to keep that 
advantage, whatever may happen on land. As for the Russian 
troops under Kuropatkin, whilst no one will be foolish enough to 
question their courage, it must be remembered that these are the 
men who failed to hold their own ground, even when sheltered by 
entrenchments and fortifications, against the advance of the Japanese. 
If they are to strike a decisive blow for Russia now, they will have to 
turn the Japanese out of the entrenchments in which they in turn 
have established themselves ; and all the time the sea power of Japan 
will enable that country to place its troops with ease and rapidity 
at any point at which they may be needed, whilst Kuropatkin can 
have nothing but his long, single line of railway upon which to depend 
for reinforcement. From whatever point we may regard it, there- 
fore, the position of Russia does not seem to be a happy one, nor her 
prospects other than gloomy. Nobody can predict with certainty the 
course of the campaign, and it might be that a great military genius 
could reverse the conditions which weigh so heavily upon Russia. 
But we have no evidence that such a man is likely to be forthcoming, 
and we can only judge of things as they are. 

The last hope of Russia lies in her power of endurance. It is not 
& power which will be lightly regarded by those who remember the 
history of the last century. But even if Russia were as completely 
united as in the closing days of the Napoleonic struggle, it is by no 
means certain that Japan is so unequally matched against her in 
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endurance and in resources as many too hastily assume. The rapid 
development of the internal crisis in Russia has, however, given a 
new complexion to the situation, and increased enormously the 
chances favourable to Japan. Indeed, as last month drew to a close, 
men were not discussing so much the prospects of the belligerents in 
the field as those of the Russians at home. After many weeks of 
discontent and disaffection the flames of revolt burst out in the 
capital itself with startling suddenness, and the conflagration which 
followed, not only there but in many other places in the Empire, 
was of such a nature that the world had to ask itself if it was not 
looking on at a revolution which might equal, both in its horrors and 
its completeness, that of 1789. The story of the great historical 
drama on which we have been looking during the last few weeks 
may be soon told, though no man as yet can pretend to forecast its 
dénouement. The absolute refusal of the Tsar, who after much waver- 
ing had finally cast in his lot with the bureaucracy, to listen to the 
petitions of the Zemstvos for the establishment of some form of 
representative government, may be regarded as the beginning of the 
tale. This refusal left the Russian people of all classes sullenly dis- 
contented with their political institutions and bitterly opposed to the 
continuance of a war which has hitherto brought them nothing but 
misfortune. The first open sign that something was seriously wrong 
was the extraordinary incident of the 19th of January, when a charge 
of grape-shot was fired from a saluting battery of the Imperial Guards 
at the solemn ceremony of the blessing of the Neva. The shots were 
directed towards the kiosk in which the Tsar and the chief members 
of his suite were at the moment gathered, and though only one person, 
a policeman, was killed, there were many narrow escapes. Whether 
this occurrence were the result of an accident or of a deliberate con- 
spiracy does not yet appear; but in any case it served as a signal 
for the commencement of a movement of the gravest kind. With 
extraordinary suddenness a strike broke out among the working men 
of the capital, and in the course of hours rather than days extended 
to all the chief industrial establishments. Ostensibly the men struck 
for higher wages and shorter hours of work ; but when they formu- 
lated their demands through their mouthpiece, a young priest named 
Gapon, they included in them that petition for a change in the con- 
stitution which had already been presented by the Zemstvos. They 
begged for an audience from the Tsar, to whom they professed their 
unbounded loyalty, and announced their resolve to appear in front 
of the Winter Palace on Sunday, the 22nd of January, in order to 
learn whether he would receive them. 

The industrial crisis in the city was very acute. All manufac- 
tures were stopped, including the work on ships of war in the dock- 
yards ; the newspapers could no longer appear, and there was grave 
interference with the lighting of the capital and with railway com- 
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munications. It was a crisis which could only have been successfully 
dealt with by statesmanship of the highest order and by unflinching 
courage on the part of the ruler in whom such mighty powers for 
good or evil have been reposed. All the world knows in what manner 
the crisis was met. The Emperor did not go to the Winter Palace to 
meet his suppliant subjects. On the fateful Sunday he remained at 
a distance from the capital, the control of which was placed in the 
hands of the Grand Duke Vladimir, and when the workmen of the 
city, to the number of many thousands, tried to make their way to 
the palace in peaceful processions they were fired upon by the troops. 
How many were killed it is impossible to say. An absurd official 
estimate gave the number as seventy-eight; popular opinion esti- 
mated the deaths at 2000. In any case the massacre of unarmed 
men was the greatest that has taken place in Europe, outside Turkey, 
for more than half a century. The end of the dismal story is still 
to be written, and outside of Russia we are without the knowledge 
needed to say how the conflict between armed troops and unarmed 
men is proceeding. Nor can we tell how much truth there may be 
in the stories of disorder and revolt that come from other parts of the 
Empire—from Moscow, Sevastopol, Poland, Finland, and elsewhere. 
But two things are plainly apparent from what we do know. The 
first is that there can be no justification for the brutal way in which 
the workmen’s demonstration was treated by the authorities on the 
22nd of January ; the second, and perhaps the more important, that 
the unhappy Emperor, at the most critical moment he has yet had 
to face, has failed to play the part which was incumbent upon one 
in his great position. To blame him would be cruel, but it would be 
folly to ignore his failure. The evil influences by which he has been 
surrounded for years, and of which such men as Pobiedonestseff and 
certain of the Grand Dukes are the personifications, have been toostrong 
for him, and he has lost, possibly for ever, the place which a Tsar of 
Russia is supposed to hold in the affections of the masses of his people. 
It is a sad, a tragic story, and while we must wait for the sequel, 
it is impossible to resist the conclusion that Russia, the Russia of the 
Court and the bureaucracy, can no longer count upon its powers of 
endurance in the great duel with Japan. 

While the world is thus watching the gradual unfolding of a great 
historical drama, all other events, even those more nearly affecting 
ourselves, seem relatively insignificant. Were it not for this fact, our 
own domestic affairs would be of absorbing interest, for we also seem 
at last to be approaching a critical moment in our history. The cry 
of ‘ Wolf’ has been raised so often with regard to the fall of the present 
Ministry and the dissolution of Parliament, that many men have 
ceased to regard it. But even Port Arthur fell at last, although it 
had so often disappointed the expectation of those who believed 
that it was destined to fall yet sooner. It is impossible to disregard 
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altogether the rumours, daily growing in numbers and precision, with 
regard to the future of the Balfour Government. That it is visibly 
tottering to its fall no one with any pretension to political sagacity 
will attempt to deny. While there are still some amongst us who 
console themselves with the delusion that the Sepiennial Act alone 
will put an end to the Administration, we have only to study the 
utterances of Ministers themselves, and of their most eminent sup- 
porters, in order to realise the nearness of the crisis. Upon no pre- 
vious occasion within living recollection have such predictions of 
gloom fallen from the lips of those who represent a party in possession 
of power, with a large nominal majority behind it in the House of Com- 
mons. It is not my business to discuss the tactical wisdom of Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Long, Mr. Arnold-Forster, and other distinguished 
members of the Unionist party. To the man in the street these 
utterances seem to indicate that the Unionist party has thrown up 
the sponge so far as the next General Election is concerned. There 
is, as I have said, no precedent for the despairing declarations of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the other Unionists of the front rank to whom I 
have referred. One and all, they seem to have satisfied themselves 
that when the appeal to the country is made the verdict will go 
decisively against them, and it is to the election after the next that 
they avowedly look for the success they hope ultimately to secure. 
Their opinion as to the nature of the verdict about to be pronounced 
by the country is shared by the Opposition, though there has, happily, 
been little of vain-glorious boasting on the part of the Liberal leaders. 
But it is difficult to understand the reason which has led the spokes- 
men of the Unionists to make such open and unabashed confession of 
the fate that they believe awaits them. It is more important, how- 
ever, to consider the immediate future and the events which must 
happen sooner or later, and probably very soon, than to discuss the 
platform tactics of the Ministerialists. As I have said, the tongue 
of rumour is busy with the date of the impending crisis. Without 
committing myself to any of the predictions that are current, I may 
refer to the fact that a widespread belief prevailed last month that 
the critical moment would come on the Address; another rumour 
postponed the decisive division to the time when the Army Estimates 
came before the Committee of Supply; yet another gave the early 
summer as the moment of the catastrophe. It was only in the most 
servile of the Ministerial papers that what I may call the Septennial 
Act theory continued to be maintained, and the question was asked 
why Ministers should challenge their fate at all so long as they had the 
barest possible majority in the House of Commons. This theory will 
hardly strike the average man as being dignified, or even decent. 
When one leading man after another on the Ministerial benches 
openly admits that the country has lost confidence in the Government, 
and that a General Election will lead to its destruction; when in both 
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political camps the preparations for the struggle are being pushed 
forward with feverish energy, and when the newspapers publish a 
portentously long list of Ministerial members who mean to retire 
whenever Parliament is dissolved, many of them basing their inten- 
tion upon their disagreement with the policy of their party, it is 
difficult to see how an Administration can continue to hold office with 
credit to itself or advantage to the nation. We must give Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues credit for the full measure of self-respect that has, 
happily, always been regarded as a characteristic of our public men. 
This being so, it is only fair to them to assume that the crisis is now 
very near. At what particular moment it may come is not a matter 
of serious importance, nor need we trouble ourselves about the manner 
in which it is to be brought about. It is true that upon this latter 
point Tadpole and Taper seem to have made up their minds. The 
Army, we are told, is the question upon which the Government will 
allow themselves to be outvoted in the coming Session. Some colour 
is given to this rumour by the exceptionally savage attacks which 
are being made upon the Secretary of War and the administration of 
the War Office by several of the Ministerial newspapers. It looks as 
though those Ministerialists who are wishful that Ministers should 
‘ride for a fall’ think that the éatastrophe can be brought about 
most easily by raising this question of the Army. 

There is no doubt that the condition of the Army and of Army 
reorganisation is anything but satisfactory. The steps so tardily 
taken to supply our forces with efficient field-guns have not satisfied 
military critics. They may applaud the action at last taken by the 
War Office, but they condemn the unnecessary delay in adopting a 
measure of such obvious urgency. In the same way they denounce 
the confusion in the organisation of the Army which has almost 
inevitably followed the attempt of Mr. Arnold-Forster and his colleagues 
to carry out a great and sweeping measure of reform, and their con- 
demnation of the present rule at the War Office is so severe that it 
may not unfairly be described as savage. It is unnecessary here to 
enter into a discussion of the merits of the controversy. One need 
not stop to inquire either how far the charges against the Secretary 
for War are well founded, or to what extent his assailants are inspired 
by their detestation of all change and their hankering after the old 
system, upon which so emphatic a condemnation has been pronounced. 
The fact remains that there is great uneasiness among all interested 
in questions concerning the Army, and that not even the good inten- 
tions and unquestionable ability of Mr. Arnold-Forster have screened 
him from a criticism which is none the less severe because it comes 
mainly from those who are, upon most questions, supporters of the 
Government. This being the case, there is nothing improbable in the 
belief that it is upon some question connected with the Army that the 
fall of Ministers, whenever it occurs, will take place. 
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But what is to happen then? The man in the street—to refer to 
that useful gentleman again—may imagine that when Ministers are 
once defeated, whether with or without their own consent, no further 
question of tactics will arise, and it will be plain sailing for both 
parties. But those behind the scenes know better, and I should imagine 
that it is not the defeat of the Government, but the step that will 
next be taken, that is now exercising the minds of the leaders on both 
sides. Will Mr. Balfour, when defeated, dissolve or resign? That is 
really the problem that now troubles public men far more than the 
mere date of the catastrophe. A very difficult problem it is. If Mr. 
Balfour, instead of dissolving, should tender his resignation to the 
King, imposing upon the latter the duty of forthwith nominating his 
successor, he will unquestionably gain certain substantial tactical 
advantages. He will, in the first place, thrust upon the statesman 
chosen by his Majesty all the worries, and the consequent disadvantages, 
which attend the formation of a Cabinet when he is still without a 
majority in the House of Commons. Only those who have watched 
the operation at close quarters know how numerous and how serious 
these worries and disadvantages must be. There is no need to say 
that the history of the Liberal party during the last ten years has not 
tended to lighten the task of the man who is called upon to form a 
Liberal Administration. But there is another disadvantage which the 
statesman selected by the King would have to face, greater even than 
that inseparable from the formation of a Cabinet. No sooner had he 
completed his task than he would find himself in the position, not of 
an assailant, but of one who has to stand upon his own defence. The 
Ministry which, though so often varied in its composition, has held 
office for nearly ten years, and which during that time has accumu- 
lated upon its head so many causes of offence, would be enabled by 
its resignation to evade the verdict of the country. We are, after all, 
@ very practical people, and the elector, when he has once got rid of 
a Government in which he has lost confidence, hardly cares to trouble 
himself longer with the thought of their past misdeeds. By committing 
suicide they have, in his view, gone far towards wiping out their 
offences, and when called upon to vote he does so with an eye to the 
future, and a particularly keen eye to the new Administration which 
has been called into being. The old Ministry is no longer in the dock, 
and, however heinous its errors may have been, it no longer exists as 
an organised body to receive the sentence which in other circum- 
stances the nation would pronounce upon it. Thus by resigning 
Mr. Balfour would at once secure a great tactical advantage. 

But he can only do so with the assent—perhaps one ought to 
say the connivance—of his rival and successor. Precedent has 
established the right of the Leader of the Opposition to refuse to take 
office until a General Election has given him a majority in the House 
of Commons. This was the course adopted by Mr. Disraeli in 1873, 
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when he insisted that Mr. Gladstone, though he had suffered defeat in 
Parliament, should remain in office until after the appeal to the 
country. My readers will remember the result of Mr. Disraeli’s 
excellent tactics. The crippled Ministry held office for a few months 
longer after resuming possession of power on Mr. Disraeli’s refusal, 
and then it plunged into the memorable and disastrous election of 
February 1874. With this lesson before their eyes it seems difficult 
to believe that the Liberal leaders will fall into the trap which it is 
generally assumed that Mr. Balfour is bent upon laying for them. 
Yet, strange to say, there is at this moment a large and influential 
party in the Liberal ranks that, ignoring the teachings of the past, is 
anxious that not a day should be lost in accepting office when once 
Mr. Balfour, by resigning, makes the formation of a Liberal Adminis- 
tration possible. The unwisdom of such a step seems to be manifest ; 
and even when one remembers the natural desire of a party which 
has enjoyed only three years of precarious possession of power during 
the last nineteen years to take its place once more in office, it seems 
incredible that such a blunder should be committed by statesmen of 
repute. Of one thing my Liberal friends may rest assured. It is 
upon the possibility that they may make this mistake that Mr. Chamber- 
lain founds his confident anticipations of the short life which he allots 
to the next Liberal Government, and of the speedy return of the 
Liberal party to the barren groves of Opposition. In the meantime 
one may note in passing, among the events of the month, the Liberal 
victory at Stalybridge, where a seat was won from the Government, 
and the narrow escape from defeat of the Unionist candidate in Mile 
End, where the Conservative majority was reduced by more than a 
thousand votes. Clearly, so far as the country is concerned, there is 
no change in the unpopularity of both sections of the Ministerial party. 

The political crisis in France has led to the substitution of 
M. Rouvier for M. Combes as Premier. But M. Delcassé remains 
at the Foreign Office, and this, after all, is the point which chiefly 
interests Englishmen. It is not always easy to arrive at the 
truth with regard to Ministerial crises in France; and though the 
Republic no longer uses up her Ministries so quickly as she once 
did, foreigners are still unable to form an exact judgment as to the 
cause of the fall of any particular Cabinet. M. Combes received his 
warning when the Chamber in secret ballot chose one of his opponents 
as President. His subsequent attempt to wring a vote of confidence 
from the Chamber had so unsatisfactory a result that he immediately 
tendered his resignation to the President. The Cabinet seems to have 
been beaten in part on account of its very aggressive anti-Clericalism, 
but probably still more because of the system of espionage established 
under the late Minister of War. The new Ministry will probably 
proceed on nearly the same lines as the old, but it will refuse to counten- 
ance any renewal of the system of spying upon the private opinions of 
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officers. For the moment no change in the foreign policy of the 
country is to be anticipated, but the victory over M. Combes can 
hardly fail to strengthen the hands of the Nationalist faction and of 
the other enemies of the Republic. Germany, like Russia, has had 
her internal troubles during the month. A strike of colliers in West- 
phalia has paralysed the coal industry, and has attained proportions 
of great magnitude, the immediate result being a rise in the price of 
coal in this country. The Emperor distinguished himself in cha- 
racteristic fashion, early in the month, by bestowing with impartial 
hand the Order of Merit upon General Stoessel and General Nogi, 
the defender and the assailant of Port Arthur. Bis dat qui cito dat 
is evidently the motto of his Imperial Majesty. There has been, 
happily, a cessation on both sides of the newspaper war between 
England and Germany, but some of the alarmists in the latter country 
have taken fright at the recent changes in the distribution of our 
fleet, and profess to see in them a direct menace to the German Navy. 
Their alarm is probably founded upon vague and unsubstantiated 
reports of verbal indiscretions attributed to certain of our own naval 
authorities. Fortunately, the German Government seem to be alive 
to the fact that no sinister significance is to be attributed to these 
changes at the Admiralty. The United States Cabinet has taken 
during the month an active part in the diplomacy connected with 
the war, and has procured from all the great European Powers a 
renewed assurance of their determination to respect and maintain 
the integrity of the Chinese Empire. The announcement that Mr. 
Choate is about to retire from his position as American Ambassador 
in London has occasioned widespread and sincere regret. Though 
he came amongst us comparatively unknown, Mr. Choate has won 
the affection and the confidence of the people to whom he was accre- 
dited. It would be strange indeed if we did not feel confident of 
the honesty and good faith of a nation which sends us such an Ambas- 
sador as Mr. Choate, and which has as its Foreign Minister such a 
man as Mr. Hay. It is understood that Mr. Choate will be succeeded 
by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, in whose most capable hands the best tradi- 
tions of a great office seem certain to be maintained. The inquiry 
into the attack upon our fishing-fleet in the North Sea has been opened 
in Paris, and the examination of witnesses is proceeding. Russia, it 
seems, still clings to the belief that Japanese torpedo-boats were 
present with our innocent trawlers at the time of the attack upon the 
latter by the Russian fleet, but as yet no proof of this allegation 
worth a moment’s consideration has been produced. The state of 
things in Morocco has undergone no improvement, but the Sultan 
has at last yielded to the pressure put upon him by France, and the 
mission of the latter country to Fez has been allowed to proceed. 


Wemyss Rep. 
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Ir appears that there is no end to the luck of England. At the pre- 
sent moment the Indian army is without guns, and Russia is unable 
to take advantage of the situation. Never, since the days when the 
late Duke of Argyll invented ‘ Mervousness,’ has there been such a 
chance. Some of us have, from time to time, made a point of 
assuming that Russia was without designs on India; and this 
assumption has occasionally been. allowed to influence the policy 
of England. But, on the whole, the British public has been fairly 
alive to the fact that Russia looks forward to the conquest of India. 
It has now the assurance of the Prime Minister that for two years 
from the present date Russia has a good chance of succeeding in that 
ambition. 

In no country but England could a Ministry commit, uncensured, 
such a blunder as this; and surely no Minister but an Englishman 
could be so simple or so cynical as to proclaim the facts aloud on 
a platform. But still more wonderful is the spectacle of Russian 
action (or inaction). What has the much-vaunted secret service of 
Russia been doing? To provoke a powerful enemy armed to 
the teeth at the very moment when India lay prone to attack 
is hardly sound policy. Not that England has any cause of com- 
plaint. The whole of the Japanese imbroglio is nothing but another 
and most astounding’ and wholly undeserved piece of good fortune for 
England. 

If the Council of the Tsar is not as feeble as the Cabinet of Eng- 
land, there is yet time to take full advantage of the situation. The 
Prime Minister having obligingly come to the rescue of the secret 
service of Russia; the world is in possession of the facts about the guns, 
and the first question is, Can Russia make two great wars at the 
same time? A year ago we were all of the opinion that this effort 
was not beyond the power of the Tsar. It appears, howevér, that 
the might of Russia has been exaggerated ; and the next question is, 
How can peace with Japan be arranged ? 
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Assuming that the object of such a peace would be to attack 
India at a disadvantage, an accommodation with Japan presents 
itself instantly. The terms which the Mikado would accept have 
been foreshadowed—whether authoritatively or not cannot be said— 
in the Press. The only serious stumbling-block is the indemnity, 
which would really be a humiliation—not undeserved—for Russia, 
but a humiliation that she would make almost any effort to avert. 
In the case of a war with England the Russian fleets at sea would 
be doomed. The Japanese Government would eagerly seize the 
chance of adding these fleets to her own naval resources, and would 
probably be prepared to reduce the indemnity by an amount out of 
all proportion to the value of the vessels. Thus reduced and called 
by some euphonious name which the resources of diplomacy ought 
to be equal to inventing, the indemnity difficulty could be surmounted 
in a few hours. Russia would lose nothing, for the ships would be 
out of date before the termination of war with England ; and, peace 
being made in the Far East, Russia would be free to pour armies 
into Persia, and to commence that war with England which, we are 
constantly assured, would restore the waning popularity of the auto- 
cracy. The only question remaining is whether or no the assault of 
Japan has so far damaged Russia that a new war is out of the ques- 
tion for some years. If an Indian campaign is really too much for 
Russia at this juncture, it must be admitted that the situation is 
original. To admit our weakness at the moment when the enemy 
cannot possibly take advantage of it is a neat return thrust for a vast 
amount of less polished ‘ girding’ which this country has had to 
endure. 

In home affairs the Prime Minister possesses the supreme gift of 
silence. When everybody chatters and poses, it is really a com- 
forting fact that the head of the Government should be possessed of 
the stony indifference of Lord Salisbury to criticism, and an equal 
portion of the great Minister’s resolution under no circumstances to 
be drawn into a discussion that is not a part of his policy. Mr. 
Balfour, with a modesty that is, in itself, the note of greatness, leaves 
to a stronger man the heavy task of reform. He confines his energies 
to keeping his Government in office while the slow-moving British 
mind is being educated by Mr. Chamberlain in the way it should go. 
There could hardly be a better tribute to the wisdom of this course 
than the fury of the Opposition. In fact, the policy of the Cabinet 
is more than wise ; it is probably successful, or bids fair to become 
successful. It is not easy to explain, otherwise, the angry call of the 
Opposition for a dissolution. A dissolution at the present moment 
might or might not serve a party, but it certainly would not serve 
the country. As a matter of convenience there is no reason why 4 
party should appeal to the country when it commands a majority of 
eighty or ninety votes. As a matter of constitutional law it would 
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hardly be correct to do so; and as a matter of national concern it 
would be downright unpatriotic to dissolve. It is true that there is 
an unwritten convention that ‘ the other party’ ought to be given a 
chance ; and the convention is generally observed. But in this case 
what a party it is! After all, there is something above party—the 
State ; and there is a point of imbecility beyond which a party is not 
fit to be trusted with power. 

In a feeble and fumbling way, which recalls the adminis- 
trations of the eighteenth century, the present Minister of War, 
who, in his day, was so lavish in his censure of others, is really 
doing his best to give his country an army. It is to be wished 
that he would state what is clearly the case—namely, that without 
compulsory military service we shall do nothing. And on this point 
it may be noted that the real weakness of the War Office comes from 
the deliberate destruction of the idea of patriotism in Englishmen’s 
minds. This has been going on for generations in England, and the 
result is that any individual minister is powerless. He has nothing 
to appeal to. It might be worth considering that while national 
patriotism has been extinguished by peace-mongers and false prophets, 
county patriotism still survives. By making use of county patriotism 
we may succeed in reviving national patriotism. The lord-lieutenant 
is, constitutionally, the head of the armed forces of the county. If it 
were made the duty of the lord-lieutenant to ensure the military 
training of the manhood of his county we should have made a good 
beginning. If the idea of compulsory military service is brought to 
St. Stephen’s it will be drowned in the wash of party politics. 
The same idea sent to the provinces would make an appeal to 
county pride and county rivalry. It would in all probability 
thrive vigorously and rapidly accustom the nation to the idea of 
conscription. 

In this connection we have to note the remarkable fact, recently 
published in the Press, that no fewer than seventy-five Unionist 
members have announced their intention not to seek re-election. What 
does this mean? Probably it means that those responsible for the 
choice of candidates have too long insisted on wealthy men being 
chosen—men who will not only pay their expenses, but will, perhaps 
contribute to party funds in addition. Now these men have really 
nothing whatever to gain by entering the House of Commons. It is 
true that they have the glory of writing the magic M.P. after their 
names; but this empty glory may be too dearly purchased. Men 
who are great people in their native cities do not enjoy the drudgery 
of serving a party whose policy they can hardly hope to influence. 
They are wholly insignificant in London ; and that is not agreeable 
to men who are accustomed to exercise authority and to receive a 
vast amount of deference at home. 

At the present moment the House of Commons is probably a 
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richer body than the House of Lords; it is also, probably, far less 
intelligent. A man who has spent his life in managing or building 
up a large business concern is not necessarily a competent manager 
of public affairs ; in fact, the presumption is rather the other way, 
and in many cases his mind is stiff with age. The real strength of 
a party is its intelligence, not its bank balance. In fact the Tories, 
though drawing on a large fund of intelligence and patriotism, have 
relied almost exclusively on wealth as the qualification for candi- 
dates. That is a mistake in tactics, and the result is that the party 
in the Commons consists of a few men born in the purple who mono- 
polise office, and a crowd of mediocrities to whom it would probably 
be unsafe to entrust power. This arrangement may be cheap, but it 
is not convenient—as is seen by the very large number of members 
who are dissatisfied with their position—and it is a source of weak- 
ness to the party throughout the country. 

Nevertheless, when all is said and done, the only alternative to 
the Tories is the Radicals ; and the idea of a Radical Cabinet is enough 
to make one’s blood run cold. The Tory notion of foreign policy 
appears to be to gamble with the luck of England. But what is the 
Radical notion? In home politics the Tory Press, if not the Govern- 
ment, is at least alive to the ills of alien immigration. This is a 
point in connection with which the party, if only it could rid itself 
of the habit of worshipping wealth, might do a great deal of good to 
itself and the country. The alien immigrant is a nuisance in every 
walk of life. In the academic world, he shoulders his way, brays 
down the more courteous home-bred literati, and proclaims aloud his 
right to be kept at the expense of our own sons. From dim academic 
circles up to the strenuous and glaring life of the streets he is all- 
pervading, always the same, invariably a nuisance. To those whose 
food to-morrow depends upon their labour to-day he is more than a 
nuisance ; he is a danger, a cause of hunger and degradation. Here, 
as in so many other directions, the Radical is pledged to antiquated 
ideas. In the name of ‘the hospitality of England,’ or of the less 
dignified abstractions which pass under such pseudonyms as ‘ the 
best man’ or as ‘cheap labour,’ the Radical is pledged to massacre 
his poor brother, and will do so cheerfully. The Tory is not pledged. 
There is nothing in his party history or in his party programme which 
can hinder him from saying: ‘ Enough of this fooling. England is 
first for Englishmen. Go back to Warsaw or Breslau, or where your 
scrofula was derived. We have enough to do to look after our own 
folk.’ If only the Tories would act ! 

In the present year of grace the situation in England is this—the 
Radicals are ready, only too ready, to act ; but they are pledged and 
bound to act wrongly. The Tories, once derided as ‘the stupid 
party,’ now command, and almost monopolise, the intelligence of the 
country ; but they will not use that intelligence. Paralysed by some 
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mysterious dry-rot, or, perhaps, hypnotised by the philosophic doubt 
of their leader, they rest content with otiose benevolence. In one 
direction only—the navy—they appear to have wedded thought to 
action. Thanks to Lord Selborne and Sir John Fisher we have at 
last, after twenty years of agitation, a navy not only adequate but 
formidable. We must be thankful for small mercies, and try to forget 
our absurd army and our peddling home policy. For the rest we must 
trust to the luck of England. 

The one Tory who was always ready to act—Lord Beaconsfield— 
is recalled to us this month by the appearance of a posthumous work 
of fiction, unfortunately left unfinished. It was often said of Lord 
Beaconsfield that he was ‘capable of anything ’"—as if that were a 
reproach. In effect he was capable of any measure that called for 
political strength. It would have been no deterrent to him that his 
action might have been called a coupd état. ‘ Political sentimentalism ’ 
was a thing that he abhorred. Like his great character, Sidonia, he 
would have had no compunction in taking what his opponents might 
denounce as an illiberal course, provided that such a course were 
demonstrably profitable to the State. He would have made short 
work with the sentimental arguments for admitting undesirable aliens. 
On that particular point—the strength of the race—he held strong 
and clear views. Sixty years ago he wrote that ‘England should 
think more of her national character and less of her institutions.’ 
Precisely the contrary is the course that successive Governments of 
both parties have elected to follow. While wholly and brutally 
neglecting our national stock and character, while professing ourselves 
positively delighted with the spectacle of our stout sons emigrating 
to kinder lands, we have welcomed with open arms the degenerates 
who have replaced them. At the same time we have tinkered cease- 
lessly with our institutions. We have changed the government of 
London three times ; we have multiplied local authorities in bewildering 
confusion ; we have juggled with the historic courts of justice. All 
this time we have ignored the fact that there is nothing magical in 
an institution ; it will work well or ill, according to the spirit that 
informs it; and that spirit is but the spirit of the race that submits 
to its guidance. 

There is yet hope for the nation. The apparently unimportant 
agitation for the abolition of compulsory Greek has a national signi- 
ficance. The movement implies that the nation has grown intolerant 
of pedants, and will no longer allow its intellectual growth to be 
strangled in the name of vested interests. Even the besotted wor- 
ship of ‘sport’ has its brighter side ; it means that the nation is 
struggling to preserve its health, even with everything against it. 
If the Tory party could only be induced to take action in the case of 
alien immigration, it would find the intelligence of the nation altogether 
on its side. Moreover, if it cherishes historic continuity, it would 





